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* ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 

It Tony Blair is considering a dramatic ex- 
H tension of his co mmi tment to offer ref- 

* erendums on constitutional questions. 

Labour plans for a Scottish parliament 
and Welsh assembly are expected to be 
t opened up to a referendum within' 
& mon ths of a general election, giving Mr 
- Blair a powerful additional mandate to 
drive legislation through Parliament. 

^ The referendum initiative would add 
K to the pressure already being placed on 
r the divided Tbries by Sir James Gold- 
r smith’s Referendum Party. 

.1 TTie Labour leader has already - 
» pledged a referendum on electoral re- 

■ form and, possibly, a European single 
ft currency. The shadow Home Secretary, 
f Jack Straw, has said public consent 
V would have to be tested before Eng li sh 
ft regional assemblies could be set up. 
ft But the logical extension of the poK- 
ft cy to Scottish and Welsb devolution could 
ft- create new tensions within the Labour 
f Parly, with an inevitable demand that 
l some frontbench critics should be al- 

lowed to campaign against the party line. 
The plan to plug into popular public 
■f support for constitutional change would 
f^Lbe used to outflank John Major, who wiB 
sfttegain highlight his determination to re- 
dKast constitutional change in a speech to 
iff the Centre for Policy Studies tonight 
At a stroke. Mr Blair would be shoot- 
||Kng Mr Major's fox - a key element of 
%|Bhe Prime Ministers election strategy - 
pointing out that the voter will be gnar- 
I^Hhteed the last word. 

IK In full pursuit of the Tbry strategy, 
Scottish Secretary Michael Forsyth yes- 

■ ter day exploited a report from the in- 

■ dependent think-tank, the Constitution 
Hp Unit, to challenge Mr Blair on the need 
" for a referendum. 

“The report echoes our challenge to 
Labour on a referendum," he said, “ft. 
mj . is a supreme irony that those who claim 
ft?) tfg/want a voice for the Scottish people 
to give them a say on the issue.” 
By Mowtr Forsyth also warned that Labour’s 
A-'-jlution plans would require “a dras- 


Engfancf s burning desire 

The attractiveness of a tan and a desire 
[ to "get their money's worth” from a hol- 
iday makes the English ignore the link 
between cancer and sunbathing. Page 3 

■Sugar to leave Amsfrad 

Sugar, thq former East End barrow 
§ftp. Who became one the City's most 
Wk: wheeler-dealers, is set to quit 

^ft. -id.' Page 4 

■ / service ‘disaster 1 

Rie GP servic&faces “disaster" as young 
r doctors reject it as a career and older GPs 
go for early retirement. Page 5 
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tic reduction in the number of Scottish 
MPs and therefore to a weakening of 
Scotland's voice at Westminster.” 

But shadow spokesman George 
Robertson said Mr Major’s plans to cre- 
ate an assembly in Bel&st did not include 
any proposal to cat. the number of Ul- 
ster MPs at Westminster. He said de- 
volution would “be good for the state, 
and bind Brifam together. ■ • 

That formula would certainty be used 
to defend plans to extend referendums. 

- A paper on English deVofcffioh published 
last year by Mr Straws Choice for Eng- 
land, said plans for English regional as- 
semblies would have to be submitted to 
Parliament for approval. But it added: 
“It would not coine into effect until lo- 
cal people bad given their consent to it 
through a referendum or some other ob- 
jective measure of public opinion." 

But the referendum device was used 
by opponents of devolution to kill off 
Labour proposals for Scottish and Welsh 
assemblies m 1979. The plans did not re- 
ceive the required amount of public back- 
ing: that rejection helped bring about the 
downfall of the Callaghan government. 

Labour’s current devolution plans 
were yesterday subjected to sympathet- 
ic criticism by the Constitution Unit, a 
group of academics and former dvfl ser- 
vants set at azms* length frmn the par- 

ly to look at the “nuts and bolts" of 
reform. The unit’s report suggests the 
number of Scottish MPs be cui by 13 and 
the namber of Welsh MPs by seven. 

It says die offices of Scottish and V&lsh 
secretaries of state would be “largely re- 
dundant", and should be replaced with 
a minister responsible for “relations 
with the nations and regions of the UK". 

On V&les, the unit says a referendum 
“could help decide the question of prin- 
ciple whether .Whies wants an assembly”. 
And it suggests a law-making assembly 
would be Better than an executive body, 
which has been derided as a glorified lo- 
cal counriL “ft should be done property 
or not at alL” said a unit member. It also 
calls for regions and nations to be repre- 
sented in a reformed House of Lores. 

- Andrew Mari; page 13 
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The artof hope:. ‘EngJand’sG/ory', a lOfn by ISln painting by Matthew Ensor, is part of an exhibition of the same name at Gallery 27 in London's Mayfair. Football 
Is the theme of the exhibition which closes on Saturday. This painting, on pieces of scrap wood, costs £1,800 Photograph: Peter Macdiarmid 


1966/1996 

Oasis'aTerftthe Beaties . 

And Blur are not the ftinfes ' 

As Double D. and Watne/s Pale 
Were not designer drinks 
And aerials weren't dishes . 

And football songs weren’t hip 
As monocle s and spiky hats 
Weren’t German football strip 
And Mitchell wasn’t Garnett 
As Death was not a fool 


And Hamburg found the Mersey Sound 
As much as Liverpool 
And Klinsmann isn’t Haller 
As Shearer isn’t Hurst ■ 

And Ramsey was as much revered 
As Venables is cursed 

But mad old Tommy Tabloid 
Still hammers at the hun 
A powdered egg-bound xenophobe 
Marooned in ' 41 
He hears the grainy wireless 
Across the sun-parched lawn 


“ 4-2 , 4-2.” He must be true 
To lion and unicorn 
And younger generations 
For whom his cant is meant 
Will dress alike and dance alike 
With or without consent 
As sons of Thames or Tyneside 
The Elbe, Rhine and Spey 
Will only speak in footballese 
Upon the Held of play. 


Martin Newell 


Major fails his 11-plus test 


So, John Major has bottled . ouL 
There w31 be no return to the 
11-plus. There will be no insistence 
oo a grammar stream in every com- 
prehensive. There will not be a 
grammar school in every large 
town. 

The White Paper published 
yesterday, designed to give a big 
boost to selection in state schools, 
reveals that ministers have chosen 
not to. take on local authorities, 
schools and parents, most of whom 
oppose selection. 

When Tbny Crosland began the 
comprehensive revolution in 1965, 
he sent out a circular urging local 
authorities to set ap comprehen- 
sive schools. Ever smee. Conserv- 
ative governments have been afraid 
to impose grammar schools on 
parents. 

The Secretary of State for 
Education, Gillian Shephard, and 
the Prime" Minister have shied 
away from the “Socialist” solution 
of a fundamental reform of the 
school system. They are hoist on 
the petard of the Conservatives’ 
favourite educational slogan. - 
“parental choice". No-one, they 
say, will force new grammar 
schools on parents who want 
comprehensives. 

So, in most places, they will not 
happen. Every attempt to reintro- 
duce selection in the last decade 
has foundered on the opposition 
of midcDe-dass parents, frightened 


The much-vaunted return of the grammar school 
is nothing of the kind, says Judith Judd 


by the prospect of their children be- 
ing consigned to secondary mod- 
em schools. In Solihull and Lincoln 
and now in Milton Keynes, they 
have campaigned against selection. 

Comprehensives in many plaoes 
work well, particularly if they have 
enough middle-class pupils. 
Research shows most parents are 


the proportion outside gr amm ar 
schools would be much higher. 
A Harris poll this spring for the 
Association of Teachers and Lec- 
turers showed only 47 per cent of 
the under -45s back a return to 
selection. For the population as a 
whole, the figure is 54 per cent. 

Schools have proved reluctant to 


to select all their pupils. A further 
41 have exercised the option to 
choose 10 per cent of their pupils 
but 35 of these select for aptitude 
in music and drama rather than 
general academic ability. 

The Funding Agency for 
Schools, the quango in charge of 
grant maintained schools, has 


■ All schools must ask parents each year whether 
they would like to introduce selection 

■ Grant-maintained schools will be able to select up 
to 50 per cent of their pupils by ability or aptitude 

■ Local authority schools can select up to 20 per ' 
oent of their pupils 

■ Local authorities must give schools 95 per cent 
of the total budget available 


■ Specialist technology and language colleges can 
select up to 30 per cent of their pupils by ability in 
their specialist subjects 

■ Grant-maintained schools can increase their num- 
bers by up to 50 per cent open a nursery class, run 
a sixth form or start a school transport service with- 
out special permission 

Putt report, page 2 


happy with their children’s educa- 
tion. A Keele University study of 
secondaiy school parents in 1994 
showed 87 per cent would recom- 
mend the school their child at- 
tended. 

Parents understand what the 
Prime Minister’s promise of a 
grammar school in every town 
means: 70 or 80 per cent "of chil- 
dren in secondaiy modern schools, 
which proved a failure in the 
Fifties and Sixties. In many towns. 


select pupils. Grant maintained 
schools, which the Prime Minister 
believes will spearhead the move 
back to grammar schools, have 
shown no enthusiasm for selection. 
They already have rhe right to be- 
come grammar schools if they get 
the Secretaty of State for Educa- 
tion’s permission. 

Out of 4,500 secondaiy schools, 
644 are grant maintained. Only 14 
have introduced even partial se- 
lection and just three have chosen 


poured cold water on the idea that 
new grammar schools can be cre- 
ated without more money. The 
agency has cast doubt on parents' 
enthusiasm for grammar schools. 

Finally, there are local author- 
ities who deride admissions poli- 
cies. Ministers have balked at 
handing over admissions to indi- 
vidual schools. Governing bodies 
of schools which wish to become 
grammar schools will have (he 
right of appeal to the Secretary of 


Slate for Education if the local au- 
thority refuses to back the change. 
Yet, local authority schools are even 
less enthusiastic about selection 
than grant maintained schools. 

The White Paper’s aims are not 
educational but political. It tries to 
exploit Labour’s opposition to se- 
lection and to highlight the deci- 
sion of Tony Blair and Harriet 
Harman, the party’s health spokes- 
woman, to send their children to 
grant maintained and grammar 
schools. John Major believes nos- 
talgia for grammar schools will play 
well with voters and his right wing. 

There may be some tinkering at 
the margins. A significant change 
is the requirement for schools to 
consult annually with parents on se- 
lecting 20 per cent of their pupils. 
The result will be a patchwork of 
grammar schools, half-grammar 
schools, specialist schools and 
grant maintained schools, with lo- 
cal authority comprehensives still 
mopping up all the remaining 
pupils. The politicians call it di- 
versity. Their critics call it a mess. 

Leading article, page 11 
Essay, page 12 
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news 


Tories’ top fundraiser resigns 




C^«na tfouitriri' 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 
Westminster Correspondent 

pie Conservatives' head of 
fund-rafeing has left the or- 
IPsisatioa, with the next general 
election only months away. 
Sp^heKunc time as Jeffery 

a key member of the election 
campaigning team who was 
piUoried in a tabloid newspaper 
a fortnight ago for bis extra- 
marital affair with a fellow 
Central Office worker, has 
changed job. 

A senior party insider said 
yesterday the resignation of 


Mr Speed, Director of Fund- 
Raising and the Treasurers’ 
Department was a big surprise 
in the run-up to the election, 
when the Ibries’ cash-generat- 
ing exercise should be at its 
peak. 

He said Mr Speed, the broth- 
er of a senior lory backbencher. 
Sir Keith Speed, did not agree 
with Dr Brian Mawhinney, the 
combative Conservative Party 
Chairman. “He did not get on 
with Dr Mawhinney," the cam- 
paigner said. He added- “Jeffery 
was a very senior dvil servant 
within the pony hierarchy - to 
lose him now is a mystery." 


Another Tory described Mr 
Speed, who has been awarded 
the CBE, as the “ultimate 
party worker." A Smith Square 
stalwart, he is credited with 
having overseen the transfor- 
mation of the party's finances, 
almost wiping-out the £l5m 
overdraft and building-up a 
war chest for the election. Dr 
Mawhinney announced three 
months ago that the overdraft 
was down to £2.5m. 

Mr Speed is said to have 
maintained ties with the con- 
stituency associations during a 
period when grassroots activists 
became disaffected with the 


QsnM ORiiy mw^iin e. But his 
diplomacy has not produced a 
resurgence of donations from 
constituencies, fuelling ques- 
tions as to where the money is 
really coming from. Figures 
revealed recently in ih& Inde- 
pendent showed local support- 
ers are refusing to give cash 
payments and insisting that any 
money they give is in the form 
of loans. 

The leaked figures reveal a 
growing reluctance among 
constituency associations to dip 
into their pockets. In the 
financial year to the end of 
March, they only met 40J per 


cent of the target set by Central 
Office - £1.107ra in donations 
a gaiiBtt a target of £2-?46m. This 
total was £33,000 down on the 
1994-95 tally of £1.140m. 

Mr Speetrs (dace is being tak- 
en by Tim Cowell OBE. 

Mr Eari, whose affair with 
Caroline Hoy. a Smith Square 1 
press officer, was highlighted in 
a tabloid newspaper a fortnight 
ago, is also moving job, from 
Director of the Elections Unit, 
to replace Mr CowelL 

Mr Eari played an important 
role in trying to win the recent 
Hemsworth and Staffordshire 

South by-elections and the 


local government elections. As 
head of the unit, he ran a six- 
strong team, co-ordinating the 
design and production of 
leaflets and posters for the next 
general election. 

Coincidentally, it was Ms 
Hey who fielded calls about the 
m a nagement shake-up yester- 
day. She denied there had been 
a row between Mr Speed and 
Dr Mawhinney. Mr Speed, she 
said, is 59, and “the standard re- 
tirement age is now 60. Jeffery 
is coming to that age and as the 
party’s finances are at such a 
good level he decided to leave 
now, to let someone else in.” 


; October j 
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Education White Paper: Prime Minister’s dream of a grammar school in every town 

Parents 
will 
choose 
type of 
schools 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

Schools will have to ask parents 
every year whether they want se- 
lection under the Government’s 
new White Paper on schools. 

Although no school will be 
forced to go selective, governors 
will have the right of appeal if 
a local authority tries to prevent 
them from doing so. wherev- 
er a new school is needed, the 
funding agency for grant main- 
tained schools will have to con- 
sider whether a new grammar 
school should be builL 

Last night Gillian Shephard, 
the Secretary of State for Edu- 
cation, stressed that the Prime 
Minister’s dream of seeing a 
grammar school in every town, 
expressed in a speech in Birm- 
ingham last September, would 
depend on the wishes of parents 
and governors. 

“We are not proposing a re- 
turn to a two-tier system. The 
point is that we want schools to 
develop their strengths. In a 
town you might have a fully se- 
lective school or a school with 
a selective stream together with 
a specialist college and a com- 
prehensive," she said. 

Labour's Education 
spokesman, David Blunkett, 
dismissed the proposals as “the 
last gasp of a government which 
has run out of ideas”. Only six 
schools had chosen to select by 
academic ability under the cur- 
rent system, he' said. 

“There is no demand, there 
is no need and there is no 
money for this policy of bring- 
ing back selection. It has noth- 
ing to do with increasing 
excellence and standards for all 
and everything to do with the 
sbon-ierin political agenda.” 
he said. 

The paper has three main 
functions: extending selection; 
giving more freedom to grant 
maintained schools: and ex- 
tending a greater proportion of 
the budget to local authority 
schools. In future all grant 
maintained schools will be able 
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Archbishop Tenison School in south London. From September, all new pupils will Ire selected on academic ability 


to select up to 50 per cent of 
their pupils without special per- 
mission, specialist technology 
and language colleges will be 
able to select 30 per cent and 
local authority schools 20 per 
cent. Each year, every school’s 
governor must decide, in con- 
sultation with parents, whether 
they might contribute to the 
choice available locally by se- 
lecting some pupils. 

Where a new school is need- 
ed, the Funding Agency For 
Schools will be able to propose 
a grant maintained school re- 
gardless of how many pupils in 
the area are already in opted- 
out schools. At present it can 
only do so where more than 10 
per cent already attend them. 

In doing so, it must consid- 
er the level of choice in the area 
and how this might he extend- 
ed through selection. Grant 
maintained schools will no 
longer need to seek permission 
if thev want to increase their 


numbers by up to 50 per cent, 
ojpen a nursery class or start a 
sixth form. They will also be 
able to run their own transport 
services if they wish. 

However, new powers are 
also to be introduced for the 
government to send “hit 
squads" into failing grant main- 
tained schools. Lf a local au- 
thority school fails it can be 
taken over and made to gp grant 
maintained, but there is no 
such measure available in opt- 
ed out schools at the moment 

Powers will also be intro- 
duced for the Government to in- 
specl local authorities to see 
whether they are meeting their 
targets. 

Authorities will be forced to 
increase the amount of money 
they’ pass on to schools from 
per cent to 95 per cent of ihe 
total budget This would in- 
crease schools’ spending by £90 
per pupil Mrs. Shephard said. 

The paper was dismissed by 



local authorities, teachers’ or- 
ganisations and opposition 
politicians last night as a polit- 
ical gesture designed to ap- 
pease the right wing of the 
Conservative Partv. 


Mrs. Shephard understood 
the strengths of the compre- 
hensive system but had been 
forced into backing more se- 
lection by the Prime Minister, 
they said. 

David Hail general secretary 
of the National Association of 
Head Teachers, said the pro- 
posals would prevent Britain 
from meeting its targets for rais- 
ing educational standards. 

“The government is living in 
cloud cuckoo land if it believes 
that more selection will raise 
standards for the average and 
be low-average ability pupil 
Creaming off the most able 
pupils will lead to a rising un- 
derclass and to the creation of 
sink schools," he said 

Nigel de Gruchy, general 
secretary of the National As- 
sociation of School Mas- 
ters/Union of Wbmen Teachers 
said: “Allowing comprehensive 
schools to select up to 20 per 
cent of pupils makes a mockery 
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of the comprehensive rorinriple. ’ 
Privately, Gillian Shephard 
must be hoping that she wQl 
never have to implement any of 
the zany ideas put forward m the 
White Paper. 

However, the local authori- 
ties described the paper as “a 
mixed bag of sense and pre- 
dictability.” 

Graham Lane, chair of the 
Association of Metropolitan 
Authorities’ education com- 
mittee, said the renewed role of 
local authorities in improving 
schools was welcome, and that 
increased delegation of spend- 
ing would be accepted But 
none of the proposals would 
solve the education services’ un- 
der funding crisis, he said. 

“Opening new schools and 
expanding existing ones re- 
quires money. With a £3bn 
backlog on repairs and main- 
tenance, the government knows 
it can barely afford to fund even 
a single token project. 
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Good Evans come to the aid of the party 


For many yyars Tory MFs had 
surnames like Doughis-Home 
and. Bend- Carpenter, and their 
Christian names tended to be 
Quint in or Alec. These demot- 
ic days - thanks to the dtclassc 
Thatcher era - most of them are 
called Evans. And between 
them the Tory Evans family 
dominated much of the day’s 
proceedings in the House. 

The first Evans was Roger 
(Monmouth), junior social se- 
curity minister, answering ques- 
tions from the second Evans, 
Nigel ( Rjbbk: Valiev). Roger and 
Nigel are not obviously related 
Nigel is thin and rangy: so much 
arm, hand and neck protrudes 
from his clothing that he gives 

the unsettling impression of be- 
ing at once naked and fully 



DAVID 

A ARONOVITCH 


clothed. Neighbouring MPs 
have to repress the urge to ask 
him to be put away. Roger, on 
the other hand, is»qiiaC buck- 
toothed and slightly long-haired. 
Like a greying rabbit be bounces 
bo the despatch box and gives ac- 
tor Jy emphasis to every other 
word (my HO NOU RABLE 
friend is ABSOLUTELY right). 


Nigel has a bee in his bonnet 
about child benefit for 16- to 18- 
year-olds at school At least 
twice a week he finds an op- 
portunity to criticise Gordon 
Brown’s plans to stop paying this 
benefit as “a new tax”. Yester- 
day he described it as “leaking 
[sic] off the backs of 16-year- 
olds ... taxing them for staying 
on at school”. 

Now this is odd logic for a 
Conservative. Our third Evans 
- David (Welwyn) would pre- 
sumably have no truck with it. 
As we know he resents "the tax- 
payer” forking out in bene fils for 
anybody - especially, he told us 
yesterday - for “illegal immy- 
grams. those who work in the 
black economy” (probably the 
same people in Mr Evan's mind) 


and “bogus asylum-seekers". 

This left me confused. Which 
Evans truly spoke for modern 
Conservatism? The benefit dol- 
ing Nigel? The benefit slashing 
David? Or the AC/DC Roger, 
who seemed to lean both ways? 

Not, incidentally, that things 
were any clearer bn the other 
side of the House. There was 
the handsome MP for Not- 
tingham South, Alan Simpson 
(who every week, writes a col- 
umn in Tribune about how aw- 
ful a Blair government will be 
and how it wfll betray (he poor 
and needy) effectively rubbish- 
ing the anti-fraud campaign, 
earning approving smiles from 
the designer-rumpled Jeremy 

Ctirbyn (Islington N). Tw rows 
below him was Frank Field 


(Lab, Birkenhead) who be- 
lieves strongly in the need to re- 
moralisc the benefit system. 
With his soft voice, pointy ears 
and his dapper, slightly fey ap- 
pearance Mr Field needs only 
a pair of gossamer wings to be 
the To ugh-Bu l -Ten d e r Fairy. 

But let us not digress, for this 
is not the end of the Evans. 
David was on the list for Prime 
Minister’s Questions and he 
made his presence fell. Would 
the Prime Minister remind 
those under 35, was it the Con- 
servative Party that had let in- 
flation rise to 29 per cent? 
“NO" roared the lories. TTial 
raised the top rate of lax to 98 
per cent? “NO”. That hod 176 
MPs sponsored by the “Ooni- 
ans"? “NO”. “ORRRRRR” 


shrieked Evans, “wazzit tha- 
lolopsit?!” Of course it was 
thalotopsiL Thalotopsit sat and 
enjoyed every moment of Mr 
Evans rant “More,” they cried. 

So it is interesting to specu- 
late how different political life 
would be if the Evanses were to 
get the promotion their efforts 
deserve. Suppose thaf mstaad of 
Mr Major answering the ques- 
tion about the England football 
team with the immortal Ma- 
jorism “I hope they play well 
and have a satisfactory result”, 
it had been David at the 
despatch box. As rendered into 
Evans this might have become 
the rousing, “Ooo won the 1966 
Work! Cup? Us or thalotopsit?" 
In which thalotopsit is, of 
course, the Germans. 
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*tihysnaa , s last stand against toe ftevtouiy by-passr 
rtedtepsed. yesterday when 'a .Hlgh Court judge refosed to 
grant a judicial review of government decisfon-jnaWrig to a 
coalition of leading environmental letups. Mr Justice 
Sedley said there would only have been grounds for a - 
judicial review if ministers had acted irrationally or with 
improper motives - neither of which, were (remonstrated. 

The decision clears the last lega! obstacle in toe way of the 
longfrelayed, £74m road. Nicholas Schoon 

nuraung battles at sea are set to continue off toe - 
■ •Scottish coast today, as a Greenpeace ship tries to 
stop 13 Danish trawlers fishing for sand eels on the Wee 
Bankie near Edinburgh. Activists, who are demanding an ' 
end to the unregulated industrial fishing of toe tiny 
sandeeis which are processed Into meal and oil have used 
a variety of tactics to try to sabotage toe fishing, leading to 
sometimes violent confrontations. Nicholas Schoon 

T he Government Is to act to double the benefit cut of 1 
lone parents who foil to co-operate with toe Child 
Support Agency, Andrew MitcheU, a junior social security 
minister, said last night in a Commons written reply. 

Legislation is to be introduced to cut by 40_per cent for ’ 
three years the adult income support allowance of parents 
with care who foil to co-operate with the CSA without good 
causa. 
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sun tans have a fatal attraction 




Skin disease 


second only to 
lung cancer 


GLENDA COOPER 


Mad dogs and Englishmen still 
go out in the midday sun, de- 
spite a greater awareness of the 
links between skin cancer and 
sun exposure, according to the 
British Psychological Society . 
Psychologists studying why peo- 
ple take risks said that while 
Britons knew about the dangers 
of sunbathing, the belief a tan 
is attractive and desire to “get 
their money s worth*' of two not 
weeks abroad meant that they 
did not always take the hazards 
sufficiently seriously. 

The situation is not helped by 
images of tanned models in trav- 
el brochures and women's mag- 
azines or advertisements such 
as the current Diet Coke ad 
where-a man on a building site 
strips to his waist in the sun in 
front of admiring women. 
Cases of skin cancer are in- 
creasing in the UK and it is now 
the second most common can- 
cer after lung cancer. More 
than 40,000 people are diag- 
nosed every year and between 
1974 and 1989 the number of 
new cases reported annually in- 
creased by more than 90 per 
cent. 

About 2,000 people die from 
skin cancer each year, of which 
1,500 die from the most serious 
form; malignant melanoma - the 
incidence of which is increasing 
faster than any other kind of 
cancer in Britain. 

A husband and wife team from 
Exeter Univeisjiy carried out re- 
search into people’s attitudes 
towards sun exposure and their 
behaviour. They compared 132 
British beacbgpeis at the Devon 
resort of Dawlish Warren with 
142 Italians at Viareggjo, North 
West Italy. 

While Britons were more pre- 
pared to acknowledge the risk 
of sun-bathing they were almost 
twice as likely as Italians to say 
lying on the beach was their ide- 
al holiday. 

"The British are making up for 
lost time and lost sun." said 
Richard Eiser, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Ex- 
eter. “This is a typical northern 
European experience.” 


“Considerable variation" was 
also found in men and women's 
attitudes to sunbathing, ac- 
cording to a study of 176 Br itish 
students. Women were more 
likely than men to acknowledge 
the health risks, tending to 
agree with statements such as 
‘the middle of the day is espe- 
cially dangerous time to sun- 
bathe* and to say that they 
would use a sunscreen. However 
women were also more likely to 
say they enjoyed sunbathing 
and felt a tan made them look 
more healthy. 

While many may pay lipservice 
to sun protection, a survey of 
holidaymakers in Tenerife 
found that only seven per cent 
of Britons were wearing high 
protection sunscreens [SPJF15 or 
more]. 

While visitois to the resort re- 
ported greater susceptibility to 
sunburn they were also more 
likely than the locals to agree 
with the statement “The more 
tanned I am the more attractive 
I am to others” and the more 
frequently they visited hot re- 
sorts the more likely they were 
to agree. 

Those who had also been 
burned badty.in the past, were 
careful a 



** rrdict 


Hue and cry 
over pursuit of 
golden look 


TAMSIN BLANCHARD 

Fashion Editor 


Taking the rays: From decorous days to skimpy bikinis and even nothing at all. How we have soaked up the sun 
or dressed carefully to avoid even the slightest rays penetrating clothing 


worringly less careful about 
safe sun and taking a very op- 
timistic view of their chances of 
getting skin cancer. 

Dr Christine Eiser, reader in 
healLh psychology at Exeter 
said that men of all ages were 
at risk from skin cancer but par- 
ticularly those who work outside 
on building sites or in gardens. 
Children and young people 
should also be carefully pro- 
tected because medical evi- 
dence showed that a bad bout 
of sunburn before the age of 15 
led to an increased risk of skin 



cancer. 

“There is also the increasing 
problem of the damage to the 
ozone layer " said Dr Eiser. “A 
young person will have a longer 
period of time exposed to the 
thinner layer than an old per- 
son” 

Dr Eiser said that we must not 
forget that people saw sun- 
bathing as a pleasurable activ- 
ity. “We need io acknowledge 


the positive and negative,” she 
saidL “it is not enough to pro- 
vide infonnation. We need to 
give advice about dealing with 
others." 

According to the Health Edu- 
cation Authority the message is 
beginning to get through- Only 
38 per cent thought having a 
suntan was important in 1995 
compared with 48 per cent five 
years earlier. Using a sunscreen 


with a SPF of 7 or higher in- 
creased from 33 per cent to 48 
per cent between 1990 and 
1993. 

The psychologists called for a 
whole change of attitude and 
said advertisers should shy 
away from using tanned mod- 
els and that efforts should be 
made to make sunscreens 
cheaper. 

Professor Eiser also urged the 


Government to work With trav- 
el companies to promote 
“healthy holidays”. 

“I think there is potential for 
health educators to get along- 
side holiday companies and 
start changing attitudes,” be 
said. 

“At the moment we have 20- 
year-oJds going for disco-burn 
on the Costa del Sol. They're 
waiting to strip down and show 


off their bodies, the whole no- 
tion of package holidays is get- 
ting people on to hot beaches. 
“We have to work carefully 
with the holiday industry to pro- 
vide different kinds or options 
- travelling, sightseeing, activi- 
ties - something generally oth- 
er than lying there and cooking. 
It is a niche market but it can 
be buih up and more people ra- 
id to do iu” 


co u rage c 


In the Seventies, a dark bronze 
suntan was as essential to a fash- 
ionable woman's wardrobe as a 
cheesecloth maxi dress, shiny lip 
gloss, or the skimpiest of suing 
bi kinis . 

That was the decade of the all- 
over tan; the first time women 
basked in nothing but a layer of 
baby oil (plain old chip fat was 
considered an effective suntan lo- 
tion in the innocent Seventies} 
and the tiniest G-string 

The post-war history of the 
suntan moves hand in hand with 
that of the bikini, which was 
named after the atomic bomb 
that was exploded near B ikini 
Atoll in 1946. Hie b ikini and ra- 
diation are still inexorably linked 
as millions of women hook up 
their straps in search of the 
deep lan feel-good factor. 

But golden hasn't always been 
the required shade for a fash- 
ionable skin. Elizabeth I looked 
positively alabaster-like com- 
pared with modern-day royals 
like Princess Diana or Sarah ftr- 
guson. Bui then, you would nev- 
er have seen Queen Bess sailing 
off to hotter dimes with Whiter 
Raleigh. 

And while the Victorians 
loved spas for medicinal reasons, 
a pale complexion was consid- 
ered more tasteful and upper 
crust than the ruddy, sun-kissed 
cheeks associated with peasant 
girls or railway navvies. 

Indeed, well-heeled Victori- 
ans, who were the first to really 
discover travelling overseas for 
pleasure, would insist on sailing 
in the shade, port out, starboard 
home - thought to be the origin 
of the word posh. 

The working people could go 
bum themselves all they liked in 
the new resorts of Blackpool and 
Brighton, but for toflis, parasols, 
panama bats and the chalky 
while skin of a Japanese Geisha 
girl were much more fashionable 
than a freckled nose. 

The French Riviera is to 
blame for the lan as we know it 
today. The fast set took to mo- 
toring down to Deauville and. by 
the steaming summer of 1928. 


sunbathing and tanning was de 
rrgatr. It was not until the Sixties, 
however, that package holidays 
in Spain became accessible to the 
masses and the novelty of a 
Mediterranean suntan was 
something to be flaunted. 

By the Seventies, things began 
to gel out of hand. Men and 
women would use hair lighten- 
ing products to make their hair 
look blonde and sun-soaked. 
Lotions were used to speed up 
a tan, rather than the sun screens, 
used nowadays to slow down the 
process. A deep tan also became 
the symbol of the downmarket 
package holiday-maker. 

Bo Derek had the sun- 
drenched look to die for, as did 
Jerry HalL Rod Stewart and the 
Bee Gees, lorn Jones has been 
building on his tan ever since. 

Despite all the health scares 
that dog sun worshippers, peo- 
ple still believe a tan, however 
light, is fashionable. The all year 
round tan has become the norm, 
with people tapping up their skin 
colour between trips abroad 
with the aid of sunbeds. 

At The Turning Shop, which 
has branches nationwide, over 
750,000 customeis book in for 2^ 
million stand-up sunbed ses- 
sions each year. 

Lisa Armstrong, associate ed- 
itor of Vogue, says: “Its definitely 
not fashionable to be too well- 
done. Mahogany is out. It loots 
very old-fashioned to look 
stained, Bee you've spilt beer over 
yourself.” Ms Armstrong is a 
great fan of fake tan; she does nol 
dispute the fact that a tan makes 
your teeth look whiter and the 
whites of your eyes look whiter. 

Fake tans have become re- 
markably sophisticated in the 
mid-Nineties, with spray-on lo- 
tions that read with the skin to 
tan you the same colour as the 
sun would. According to Ms 
Armstrong, “It’s not the threat 
of cancer, but the threat of wrin- 
kles that scares people and that 
shows how vain we are. 

“We’re still stuck on the belief 
that bronzed skin looks better 
than pallid skin, although if you 
have perfect skin, there is noth- 
ing more beautiful than the Eng- 


lish rose." 


Last voyage for Canberra, the Great White Whale of the Falklands 


REBECCA FOWLER 


The Great White Whale is 
preparing for her final voyage 
after 35 years of service on the 
waves. She carried a generation 
of emigrants to Australia; took 
British soldiers to battle; and 
hosted honeymoon ers on cruis- 
es around the world. 

The owners of the Canberra, 
as the cruiser is officially known, 
hove decided not to make cost- 
ly safety changes to bring her up 


to modem standards. Instead 
she will retire after a last lap 
around the world in die autumn, 
and a career spanning more 
than 3m miles of sea. 

Her fate is not entirety cer- 
tain, but P&O Cruises, who 
commissioned the ship nearly 
four decades ago, are anxious 
the Canberra should avoid the 
scrap heap. They are negotiat- 
ing alternative uses for her 
when she returns to Southamp- 
ton for her retirement next 


spring. 

“Canberra is now an elderly 
lady and although she r emains 
a much loved ship, no vessel can 
continue indefinitely," said 
Gwyn Hu ghes, the managing di- 
rector. “We very much hope the 
vessel will not be scrapped. 
Vbrious organisations have ap- 
proached us about possible 
uses for the ship. These include 
her becoming a floating hotel or 
a visitor centre." 

The Canberra, dubbed the 


Whale by the troops who sailed 
in her during the Falklands 
conflict, cost £17m to build. She 
made her maiden voyage to 
Australia in 1961. carrying 
Britons who bad saved up’flO 
a ticket for the promise of a new 
life. 

If was a short-lived success, 
and her career nearly ended 
prematurely in 1970, when the 
arrival of the Jumbo Jet opened 
up the skies for faster travel. Six 
Jumbos could cany as many a 


people to Australia in a day as 
the Canberra could take in 
three weeks. 

She was saved by a resur- 
gence of interest in cruises 


among elderly couples and new- 
ly weds. Rather than scrap the 


Canberra. P&O refitted her 
with a casino and transformed 
into a cruise ship. A timely boost 
to Stirling inspired British hol- 
iday makers to book cruises 
places. 

But it was for her role in the 


Falklands War in 1982 that she 
is best remembered, when she 
was called up as a troop ship, 
carrying 6.500 soldiers and 
3,000 prisoners of war, and a 
hospital. The man who com- 
manded her through the con- 
flict, Captain Dennis 
Scott-Masson. said: “Wfe are all 
mortal. There has to be a time 
when she comes to the end of 
her life. For a ship like that to 
last for 35 years is quite re- 
markable.” 
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Going with the floe: Canberra makes last trip in autumn 



If you see a mechanic under a 
Daihatsu Fourtrak, 
call an ambulance. 
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| mon? information on the Daihatsu Fouriral 

Mll lree on 0800 521 700, or send ihis coupon to 
| Daihatsu Information Services. FREEPOST 506. 


NO-NONSEN 



The Daihatsu Fourtrak. Reliable enough to carry a three year unlimited mileage warranty. Dependable enough 
to be rated Top 4x4 in Top Gear's 1996 Customer Satisfaction Survey. Yet reasonable enough to start 
at just £14,497 on the road. Great news for everyone except mechanics. For more details cal! 0800 521 700. 
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Boy who won spurs in street market turns to football 


Alan Sugar is set to quit Amstrad the 
company he created 28 years ago. 

Patrick Tooher reports 


Alan Sugar, the former East 
End barrow boy who became 
one the City's most audacious 
and wealthier wheeler-dealers, 
is set to quit Amstrad. the con- 
sumer electronics group that he 
founded 28 years ago. 

The man who made his mil- 
lions flogging cheap and cheer- 
ful hi-fi systems, cut-price 
personal computers ana aes- 
thetically challenged satellite 
dishes, is on the verge of sell- 
ing his creation to Psion, the 
firm best known for its com- 
puterised personal organiser, 
for at least £240m. The deal 
would net him about £80m. 

Mr Sugar apparently wants to 
devote more time to Tottenham 
Hotspur, the north London 
football dub he controls, and to 
prepare for a High Court bat- 
tle with England coach Terry 
Venables in the autumn. 

Last night sources dose to 
Mr Sugar sought to play down 
Lhe significance of the pro- 


posed sale. "He’s not riding off 
into the sunset," an adviser in- 
sisted. “He'll continue his in- 
volvement with Amstrad in a 
deal-mating capacity." 

But Mr Sugar will not even 
have a seat on the board. 

Amsfiad was always his com- 
pany - the company’s name is 
an acronym of Alan Michael 
Sugar Trading. Having left 
school at 16, he began his busi- 
ness life selling car aerials from 
the back of a van in his native 
Hackney, east London. 

From the outset, be followed 
his highly developed instinct to 
spot a gap in the market to 
make a fast buck. Mr Sugar 
once said: “We're interested in 
mass-merchandising anything. 
If there was a market in mass- 
produced nuclear weapons 
we’d market them too." 

Amstrad was floated on the 
stock market in 1980 and quick- 
ly built up a reputation for ex- 
ploiting die potential for cheap 



but professional home com- 
puters and good-value audio 
and video equipment, lb keep 
costs down, production was 
contracted out to the Bit East 
At first the formula won 
him many City admirers and by 


1988 he was worth an estimat- 
ed £600m. But by the Nineties, 
recession and an influx of new 
competitors had driven com- 
puter prices down, leaving Am- 
strad horribly exposed 
The company made its first 


loss in the second half of 1991 
as rivals such as IBM started to 
encroach on the market 
Amstrad continued to struggle, 
losing money in the three years 
to 1994, though a decision to 
concentrate on mobile phones 



we can’t 


get you there 



we’ll try and 
get you there 
overground. 


We‘d like to apologise for any difficulties caused by the industrial action. 

And ask our Underground customers to take an alternative route into work, using another form of 
Public Transport. 

It is also in everyone’s interest to try not to bring cars into London. This will enable buses to run more 
smoothly. No extra parking will be provided and existing parking controls will be strictly enforced. 

Perhaps staggering your journey, or travelling off peak, will enable you to arrive at your destination 
without too much inconvenience. 

For up to date travel information, please see BBC Ceefax on page 521. 1TV Teletext on page 194 or 
listen to radio travel bulletins. 

Or you can ring Travel Information on 0171 222 1234. 
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Wheeler-dealer: Left, Sugar in 1986 on the crest of AmstradTs wave; right. Sugar and Venables, partners turned foes 


and seffing computers direct to 
the public helped make a small 
profit last year. 

Analysts suggested Mr Sug- 
ar’s new-found enthusiasm for 
football was another reason for 
Amstrad’s travails. Five years 


ago he teamed up with Terry 
Venables to buy Ibttenham 
Hotspur. While that partner- 
ship ended in acrimony, Mr 
Sugar's interest in the business 
potential of football has grown. 

Perhaps more than any oth- 
er football efr'h chairman, he re- 
alises die potential goldmine in 
pay-per-view television. He was 
instrumental in securing an ex- 
clusive £670m deal with satel- 
lite broadcaster BSkyB to 
transmit live Premier League 
football into the next century. 

The deal quadruples the 
televirion income of clubs like 
Spurs to about £10m a year. But 


according to a survey by mar- 
ket research group Harris, 
when digital television is in- 
troduced to Britain within two 
years Spurs could earn up 
£12Im a year from viewers 
paying £10 a game. 

But perhaps the most im- 
mediate explanation for Mr 
Sugar’s decision to quit Amstrad 
is litigation. He is involved in a 
long-running legal battle with 
■forty Venables, and is bringing 
a High Court hearing in Octo- 
ber dainnng he was defamed in 
Venables' autobiography. 

Surprise takeover, page 16, 
Comment, page 17. 


Flood of 
hate mail 
horrifies 
Bonino 


SARAH HELM 

Brussels 

Theoretically, the arguments 
over Europe are about sover- 
eignty, economics, and highfa- 
lutin matters such as political 
vetoes or the future of Britain’s 
fishing fleet But a glance into 
the bulging postbag of Emma 
Bonino, the European Union’s 
fisheries commissioner, reveals 
a reality that is rather more 
down to earth. Brussels officials 
are stunned by the extent of the 
British bile, which they are now 
seeing more of than ever before. 
Germans, it is dear, are not the 
only Europeans who some 
Britons love to hate. 

Sexism, racism, and plain 
old-fashioned abuse: it’s all 
here, in abundance. Typical is 
the letter from Catherine S tink- 
er, in Rye: “To Emma Bonino. 
fishing _ Please go back to your 
own rotten mafia country and 

lie nuisance.'MIJr the letter 
from Mr Hone, from near 
Grimsby, attaching a “Don’t let 
Europe rule Britannia" sticker 
to bis letter “Dear Era, From 
recent reports it sounds as ifj 
have caught BSE Stop bee 
you silly old moo." 

An unprecedented torrent 
of British bile has been pouring 
into Ms Bonino's postbag. 
Previously, “Yours, disgusted" 
of Tunbridge Wells has shown 
little inclination to post his 
thoughts all the way to distant 
Europe. Evidently, Mrs Bonino 
upset a lot of people when in 
May she announced proposals 
for a 40 per cent cut in the 
British fish mg fleet to try to save 
Europe's fish stocks. 

A svelte smart-talking Italian, 
Mrs Bonino then further an- 


Cycle-friendly 
councils cash in 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

Sir George Young, the Secretary 
of State for Transport, warned 
local authorities that they must 
implement cyde-friendly traffic 
schemes or face losing grants. 

Speaking at a conference in 
London on creating safe routes 
for schoolchildren to walk or cy- 
cle to school Sir George said 
that local authorities were re- 
cently issued with guidance 
which specified that they had to 
Consider the needs of cyclists 


up grant 

plications from local authorities 
which foiled to do so meant the 
authority “would be less likely 
to get the resources they want 
for their transport strategy”. 

Sir George told delegates 
that the Government support- 
ed the initiative of Sustrans, the 
organisation which is building 
the national cycle network with 
£43xn of Millennium Commis- 
sion funding, to also create 
“safe routes to school”. 

He said that two local au- 
thorities, Warwickshire and 
Waltham Forest in north-east 


noyed the Europhobes when 
she had the gall to go to Britain 
and set out the Commission’s 
policy, explaining why it was the 
British government, not the 
Commission, which had sold out 
British fishermen. 

But there is more to the tor- 
rent of abuse than that. Franz 
Fischler, the agriculture com- 
missioner. who banned British 
beef, is not the object of attack. 
Mrs Bonino is Italian, and Ital- 
ians are self-evident^ dirty and 
cowardly. And, of course, it is 
she - not Mr Fischler - who is 
the “silly old moo" because 
she is a woman. “Your hygiene 
is not so high as it is in Britain, 
judging fay reports in the press.” 
says “British dozen" from West 
Sussex. 

Italy is taking revenge for its 
defeat in the war, says Richad 
Swarbrick of Farnham, Surrey, 
who signs off saying, “regarding 
your nation and nationals with 
utmost hate and loathing.” Mr 
Swarbrick has attatched to his 
letter a drawing of the EU 
symbol showing the ring of stars 
with a skull and cross-bones in 
the middle. 

Mrs Bonino, a hardened hu- 
man rights campaigner, admits 
she has been somewhat taken 
aback by the letters. She intends 
to reply to each. “1 will thank 
them for their letters of disgust 
and then try to set out the facts,” 
she says. In some respects the 
outbursts are positive sign, she 
argues, because at least Britons 
are now engaged in the debate 
directly with Brussels. And she 
says the letters have helped 
break down her own stereo- 
typed view of English preju- 
dices. “I always thought the 
British were so controlled and 
polite." 


London have already been giv- 
en grants to facilitate children 
cycling to school. 

The idea behind “safe routes 
to school” is to create cycle 
routes on the main routes to 
schools to ensure that pupils can 
travel to school on their bikes. 
This would not only be benefi- 
cial for children because it is 
healthy exercise, but will also re- 
duce traffic on the roads. Sir 
George said that 16 per cent of 
car journeys during the morn- 
uig peak are children being ac- 
companied to school Reducing 
these journeys would have big 
impact on pollution and con- 
gestion. 

While such ideas as safe 
roues to school used to be put 
toward only by radical transport 
planners and were rejected by 
me Uovemmenl ministers have 
now become accepted practice 
and most of the 350 delegates at 
the conference were from coun- 
cils keen to cany out the work. 

However, one speaker com- 
gtoned to Sir George that 

rostnowe regulations put out bv 

the Department of Thmspon 
prevented many schemes Iran 
bemg implemented. 
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GPs in crisis: Delegates warrrof 
naemorrtiage as recruitment falls 


of doctors 
a disaster 
for NHS 


UZ HUNT 

Health Editor 

The family doctor service - the 
so called jewel in the crown of 
the National Health Service - is 
facing “disaster" as young pro- 


older GPS opt for early retire- 
ment, it was d aimed yesterday. 

Doctors leaders warned that 
in inner-city areas, hardest hit 
by the shortage, private com- 
panies would seize the oppor- 
tunity to provide a service which 
would exclude the poorest and 
most needy people. 

Overall, the NHS is “haem- 
orrhaging’’ doctors, the profes- 
sion was told on the second day 
of the British Medical Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting in 
Brighton, east Sussex. The GP 
crisis is no longer imminent; it 
has arrived, the association says. 

Dr Ian Bogle, chairman of 
the BMA's GP committee, 
urged the Government to take 
immediate action to increase 
the number of doctors. ‘'We are 
facing a disaster with the po- 
tential for the complete break- 
down [of the service] in inner 
cities. 

Dr Ian Banks, a GP from 
Northern Ireland, said that in 
east London there were 140 va- 
cancies, and a costly recruitment 
fair had failed to win a single 
new GP for the area. 

Dr George Rae, a member of 
the BMA council, said that in 
Sunderland it was “nigh impos- 
sible” to j*et new GPs, while in 
£beft^ridgeaud\Vhft^ 
area of north-east London, more 
than half of the 240 CPs were at 
or approaching retirement and 


Dr Rae said: “It is an irony 
that we are coating to the age 


of a primary-care led health ser- 
vice, when there are not enough 
troops to man it." 

■ Nationally more than 50 per 
f cent of GPs training schemes 
1 are undeT-subscribed, with 
young doctors from other Eu- 
ropean Union countries - who 
wnl not settle here long term - 
increasingly taking their places. 
The number of GPs m training 
fell by half between 1988 and 
1994, the meeting was told. 

Disenchantment with life in 
genera] practice is due to an 
ever-increasing workload. 
Unsocial hours, low morale, 
and an increase in complaints 
triggered by the Patients 7 Char- 
ter are also factors. Between 
1985 and 1992, the number of 
GPs working 60 hours or more 
a week, more than doubled. 

Dr Banks said that the level 
of newly qualified doctors en- 
tering GP training was at its low- 
est ever, while the number of 
GPs between 60 and 69 dropped 
by almost a quarter between 
1988 and 1994. “Not only is there 
not enough water going into the 
bucket, but there is a bole at one 
end of it as well,*' be said. 

The Government's claims 
that the number of GP princi- 
pals have increased by 4.9 per 
cent did not bear scrutiny, Dr 
Banks added The number of 
fufi-time Gft actually fell by 700 
between 1990-94. 

■ A stress counselling tele- 
phone service set up by the 
BMA in response to demands 
from members received 800 
calls in its first 10 weeks. Com- 
plaints about work-related sues 
were naming at levels abom four 
or five times higher than, some 
other professions. The pilot 
scheme, whidi cost £250.000 an- 
nually, is to run for a year. . 


Minority reject 
private finance 
in health service 


Doctors yesterday turned their 
backs on a scheme which allows 
private investors to pay for Na- 
tional Health Service capital 
projects such as hospital build- 
ings, and launched themselves 
on a possible collision course 
with the Government. 

Representatives of the 
British Medical Association 
voted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority to oppose the whole prin- 
ciple of the Private Finance 
Initiative in health care. 

The PFI has become a cor- 
nerstone of government health 
policy. Public capital funding in 
the NHS has been cut by almost 
17 percent on the basis of mom 
ey being attracted from the 
private sector. Six major PFI 
projects costing £16m have al- 
ready been given (he go-ahead. 
But doctors fear that the ini- 
tiative will undermine the NHS 
and lead to “privatisation by the 
hack door". 

At the conference. Dr Sandy 
Macara, the BMA chairman, at- 
tacked the PFI, arguing that 
hospital trusts were being co- 
erced into accepting private fi- 
nance deals for short-term gain. 

He told delegates: “They are 
being blackmailed into accept- 
ing the Private Finance Initiative 
for one reason and one reason 
only. Thai is that the Govern- 
ment is not prepared to recog- 


nise the reality of underfunding 
in the National Health Service. 

“Ws live in the real troridL Wfe 
know the facts. We will not be 
cowed by politicians of whatever 
persuasion running scared or by 
their media sycophants ... we 
have to go on from here to 
decide how to deal with the 
sad reality of a desperate 
situation forced on us by the 
Government". 

Dr John Marks, a council 
member from the BMA’s Bar- 
net and Finchley division in ; 
uortb London, said that not one i 
PFI deal had yet been signed 
and sealed. 

He said: “There is no place 
for the PFI in a publicly fund- 
ed health service. The PFI is a 
continuation of the covert pri- 
vatisation which started with eye 
tests, continued through dental 
care and care of the elderly and 
is now faring the core of the 
service." 

Dr Noel Olsen, of Plymouth, 
wanted to know how much it 
would cost the NHS to “repay 
the mortgage" in 20 years time. 
“If it's just 1 per cent of revenue 
per year accumulated in 20 
years time that's a hell of a per- 
centage of our NHS," he said. 

The BMAs ruling council 
will now have to turn the view 
of its members into policy. 


DAILY POEM 

Terrible Sonnet 

By Eleanor Brown 

Tonight, again? Please, not again tonight 
Please close your eves, for once, when I dose mine ; 
soul; do not look for things to talk aboUL 
Please do not argue, scold, discuss, suggest, 
present the cases, represent the best; 
particularly, soul, please do not shout. 

And you, my foolish heart, please do not whine. 

Just regulate your beating to the right 
and proper level for an eight-hour sleep: 
believe me, it wiu comfort you far more 
than anything from my exhausted store 
of platitudes. Jf nothing else, just keep 
it for another night, and let me see 
what it is like to sleep. And dreamlesrfy. 

Eleanor Broun was bora in 1 969 and grew up in Scotland. She 
read English at York University and in 1993 received a Gre- 
goiy Award from the Society of Authors. This sonnet to in- 
somnia appears in her debut collection from Bloodaxe, 
Maiden Speech (£6.95). 






Spike rallies to 
the little people 



LOUISE JURY 

If you believe in fairies, then 
clapping yonr hands is not 

faiiygoJmothw^^ead*cl 
Goon, wants you io write a 
cheque. 

He is seeking £100,000 to 
save the Elfin Oak, a 600-year- 
old tree carved with fairy figures 
in Kensington Gardens, central 
London. Millionaire Paul Getty 
and pop star Paul McCartney 
have already signed up. 

The little people and animal 
friends were carved in the oak 
by Cornish sculptor, Ivor Innes, 
in 1911 when the tree was in 
Richmond Park Bui since its 
move to Kensington in 1930, the 



Fahy magic: Figures In the Effin Oak that needs £100,000 for restoration and maintenance Photograph: Oawfl Rq~ 


In (he mid-1960s. Spike Mil- 
ligan, the writer and humorist, 
carried out restoration work and 
in 1985 sculptor Norman Cook 
undertook a second restoration. 

Yesterday Mr Milligan re- 
turned to the garden to launch 
the appeal for new repairs and 
maintenance. He said: “In 1964, 
I took my daughter Laura to sec 


Milligan: Seeking £100, OOC 

the Elfin Oak. It was in a woe*’ 
ful state and Laura said, "Wha” 
a pity someone can't mend it" 
“I set about the task. But thuj^ 
was 30 years ago. Alas the tree, 
is now in a sorry stale am" 
needs attention to ensure its 
permanent survival." " 

The tree is in the garden', 
where the writer JM Barrie me * 
the boys who were the inspirit® 
tiqn for Peter Pan - whose ewi *L 
faiiy, TinkcrbeU. needed peupL" 
only to clap to ensure her surriv-.J: 



CLUB MED OR OASIS. 
HOW WILL NICOLE DECIDE? 


Nicole is in a dilemma. Two stunning models 
are waiting beneath her balcony - and she has to 
choose one of them. 

It won’t be easy. After all, both the Clio Oasis 
and Clio Club Med special editions share the refined 
contours of the new sryle Clio. 

Both have tinted glass, a tilt-and-slide sunroof 

/A and a stereo radio/casserre with 

detachable fascia. And both offer 
a choice of 3 or 5 door versions. 
WITH FLA IR What’s more, thanks to an all-new 


1.2 litre 60 bhp D.I.E.T. engine and a 5-speed 
gearbox, Nicole will love driving either car. (Thanks 
to a computer padlock engine immobiliser, no-one 
else will get the chance.) 

Papa is no help. Now he knows both models have 
fronr seat belt pretensioners, side impact protection 
and driver’s airbag (optional on the Oasis), he’s 
happy whatever his daughter decides. 

They can’t be split on value either. Both cost 
astonishingly little for their equipment levels, with 
Oasis prices starring at just £7,695 on the road. 


No, Nrcole will fusr have to find another way of 
deciding. Any ideas? 

For more information on the Clio Oasis and 
Clio Club Med, call free on 0800 52 51 50. 

rvctr«Ai ntiiu c O r\nj I £89 deposit 



cuoewas 

1-3 3dr 

CUD CLUB MED 
1.2 3dr 

Cash Price re. on the mad asst 

£7695.00 

£8,805.00 

Deposit 

£89.00 

£89.00 

Mcrthfy Repajments 

£185.71 

<48 

£212.82 

*48 

Total Credit Price 

£9.103.08” 

£10,40W 
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Blair willing to pull 
Trident nuclear switch 


Future assured: The Trident weapon Photograph: John Voos 


CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Defence Correspondent 

Tony Blair agreed yesterday 
that there could be circum- 
stances in which he would 
order the captain of a Indent 
submarine to pull the nuclear 
trigger switch. 

*1 don’t think it is ever sen- 
sible for a prime minister to 
forecast those circumstances’’, 
the Labour leader said. “1 be- 
lieve in the nuclear deterrent.” 

Asked how he felt about the 
“awesome" responsibility 
which, he would cany if he be- 
came the next prime minister 
with Labour committed to 
keeping Trident, he replied: “I 
regard it as - awesome." 

Introducing his section of 
the Labour Party’s foreign and 
defence policy document, A 
Fresh Strategy for Britain, yes- 
terday, David Clark, the party’s 
defence spokesman, said: “We 
will retain the British nudear 
deterrent, Trident. When satis- 


fied with verified progress 
towards our goal of a global 
domination of nudear weapons, 
we will ensure British nudear 
weapons are induded in such 
negotiations.” 

Meanwhile, Dr Clark said. 
Labour would continue the 
present Government’s com- 
mitment to limit the number of 
British Trident warheads to 192 
- three per missile on four sub- 
marines. Labour will also re- 
main committed to Nato, to 
building up the role of the 
Western European Union as its 
European arm, oppose plans to 
give the European Union a 
military role, and continue to 
offer me United Kingdom's 
services for international peace- 
keeping. 

Its most radical proposals 
related to the reform of the 
United Nations and increasing 
its ability to respond to crises 
quickly, including enlargement 
of the Security Council - of 
which Britain is one of the five 


permanent members -reform- 
ing the UN Secretariat and a 
greater role for the UN . in 
OTordinating international eco- 
nomic, environmental and 
social policy. 

Robin Cook, the shadow 
Foreign Secretary, stressed the 
interdependence of foreign and 
security policy and foreign aid. 
“We make a big mistake if we 
imagine that foreign policy is 
less important to Britain 
because we are no longer a glob- 
al power. It is even more 
important for our prosperity 
and security in the modem 
worid that Bntain pursues an ac- 
tive foreign policy. If Britain is 
no longer an imperial power 
then it is all tbe more important 
that we safeguard our security 
through alliances and main- 
tain OUT influence thr p ngh part- 
nerships." 

Robin Cook said that “there 
must be a broadening of the 
[UN] Security Council to make 
it more representative of the 
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As one of Euro ’96 sponsors, Vauxhall hope that tonight’s Semi-Final proves to be a great match. 

(With England winning by a mile of course). 


worid". Asked whether Ger- 
many should get a permanent 
seat, he said there was “certainly 
a respectable case” to be made, 
but that an additional German 
seatwould increase the easting 
imbalance in favour , of old 
European powers. 

The document repeated 
Labour’s cautious formula that 
a single European currency 
“could produce significant ben- 
efits", while omitting the 
Labour leadership's usual qual- 
ification that it would .require 
the consent of the British peo- 
ple either m a referendum or a 
general election. . 

And, after a fierce internal 
battle between Joan Lestor, 
spokeswoman on development 
issues, and Gordon Brown, the 
shadow Chancellor, it contained 
a promise only to “start to re- 
verse the decline in UK rid 
spending”, with no timetable. 
□ A Fresh Start for Britain: 
Labour's Strategy for Britain 
and the Modem World. 
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Tony Blair: Awesome responsibility Photograph: David Rose 


Judges up 
the ante over 
asylum laws 


HEATHER MILLS 

Home Affairs Correspondent 

Asylum seekers left destitute by 
the Government's controversial 
benefits crackdown have been 
unlawfully denied council hous- 
ing, the Court of Appeal ruled 
yesterday. 

This - the second condem- 
nation in five days of the UKs 
treatment of those fleeing per- 
secution - deepens the gulf be- 
tween the judiciary and the 
Government and undermines 
the unprecedented dampdown 
on would-be refugees. 

Last week die same court said 
that Peter Lflley the Social Se- 
curity Secretaiy had exceeded his 
powers when he withdrew all 
welfare benefits from most asy- 
lum seekers, describing tbe move 
as “draconian'’ and one “no 
civilised nation" should tolerate. 

Mr UHe/s response was to an- 
nounce emergency legislation to 
overturn the court’s ruling - 
rather than appeal But yester- 
day’s judgement will fuel oppo- 
sition to the changes being 
rushed through as amendments 
to the Asylum and Immigration 
Bill during its third reading in the 
Lords. 

Labour and immigrants’ 
rights groups, with wide support 
in the Lords, described Mr Til- 
ley’s action as an “abuse of 
process" and “immoral". After 
yesterday's ruling they called on 
the Government to rethink the 
plans. 

But tbe Prime Minister yes- 
terday defended the Govern- 
ment’s policy towards asylum 
seekers, telling the Commons: “I 
believe that it is widely accept- 
ed that our policy is right. It re- 
moves benefits from three 
groups of people: illegal immi- 
grants, people who enter this 
country on condition that they 
said they could support them- 


selves and people who have al- 
ready been found not to be 
genuine refugees. 

Yesterday's ruling centred on 
four Londun local authorities, 
who, because the Government 
had withdrawn housing benefit, 
had withdrawn emergency coun- 
cil housing. But the ruling said 
that the authorities must treat 
penniless asylum seekers as in 
“priority need” and not leave 
them on the streets. 

Lord Justice Simon Brown 
said: “I see no good reason why 
someone likely to suffer ‘injury 
or detriment’ through a total in- 
ability to clothe, feed or shelter 
himself should be any less enti- 
tled to priority housing than 
someone vulnerable through 
age or disablement.” 

Hie court said it had “the 
greatest sympathy with the dif- 
ficulties lace d by the housing au- 
thorities who have limited means 
to discharge their many re- 
sponsibilities". 

But they had erred in law ty 
construing the provisions of the 
1985 Housing Act in such a way 
as wrongly to exclude asylum 
seekers from the category of per- 
sons who had a priority need for 
housing. 

Chris Holmes, director of 
Shelter, said the ruling high- 
lighted the “crazy contradic- 
tions" in current benefit policy. 
“This judgement shows that 
while one department is slash- 
ing benefit and creating a new 
group of vulnerable people, an- 
other department is forced to 
pick up the tab.” 

About 8,000 people have been 
denied benefits since the 
changes were first introduced last 
February and refugee charities 
say many have had to choose be- 
tween returning to the countries 
where they feared for their lives 
- or staying in Britain as “beg- 
gars of the worst kind". 


Portillo faces 
Tory revolt 


COL/N BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

More than 60 Tory MPs last 
night were threatening a rebel- 
lion against plans by Michael 
Portillo, the Secretary of State 
for Defence, for the £1 _5bn sale 
of armed forces married quar- 
ters in an end-of-term revolt 

Supporters of John Red- 
wood denied they were behind 
the rebellion to undermine Mr 
Portillo’s support on the right 
of the party, but the row could 
do lasting harm to his chances 
in a Tory leadership contest. 

One of the principal organis- 
ers of a Commons motion 
Protesting at the sale, Julian Bra- 
oer, was a strong supporter of 
Mr Redwood It was also signed 
by David Evans, the Parliamen- 
tary aide to Mr Redwood when 
he was a Cabinet minister. 

The purpose of this exercise 
is to get money for the Treasury. 
I haven't rebelled often, but I 
would be prepared to rebel 
against this," said Mr Brazier. 

Tory MPs from both wings of 
the party signalled their oppo- 
ation to Mr Portillo’s plan. 
Those signing the Commons 
motion included Sir Keith 
Speed, a former defence min- 
ister, and senior members of the 
backbench 1922 Committee 
Labour was threatening to 




force a vote on the issue before 
the Commons goes into sum- 
mer recess in late July. 

“We will do everything in our 
power to defeat the Government 
and stop this mad scheme go ing 
ahead," said David Clark, the 
Shadow defence secretary. 

The Prime Minister appeared 
to give his firm backing to the 
sale when it came under fire 
from Tony Blair in the Com- 
mons. “The reason this has 
been pushed through with such 
indecent haste is nothing to do 
with the armed forces. It is to do 
with the Chancellor s need to 
plug the hole in the nation's fi- 
nances." said the Labour leader. 

It would undermine morale 
among the armed forces and 
oouki damage defence planning, 
he warned. But the Prime Min- 
ister said: “He is just wrong 
aoout this. Neither has this sud- 
denty arisen. It is a matter which 
nos been under consideration for 
a number of yean? to release re- 
sources to the Exchequer." 

But opponents, said the sale of 

forccs * H)USCS was rc- 
!«aed by former defence minis- 

Irt. Cnmhomc and 
iw 11 ww revived 

JyMr ftirtiUo tn the face of stiff 
opposiUon from Lord BramalL 
of the defence 
^ A ^^^Ugionand 

Army Families Federation. 
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arts news[ 



soon to 


your TV: 


Emma 11 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arte Correspondent 


When Jane Ansten bad the 
idea for Emma, she observed 
that she had conceived a hero- 
ine whom no-one but herself 
would much like. But time has 


erations have fallen in Jove 
with Austen’s headstrong char-' 
acter, she is about to be reborn. 

The updating of Emm a — a 
task bordering on the sac msanrt 
- is being carried out by Rachel 
BflKngton. Lord Langford’s nov- 
elist daughter, who is writing a 
sequel entitiedPafect Happiness. 

As if that were not enough, 
Andrew Davies, who wrote the 
BBC adaptation of Pride and 
Prejudice s tarring Colin Firth 
and J ennif er Ehle, is writing a 
screenplay of Emma to be 
shown on 1TV later this year. 
This will coincide with a tie-in 
Penguin edition of the novel and 
a book, The Making of Emma. 

Rather like L izzy Bennet, 
Emma is one of Austen’s most 
contemporary heroines - spir- 
ited, independent, intelligent 
Nevertheless, BiHington found 
the task of b ring ing her story up 
to date fraught with problems. 

Discussions took place over 
whether to reproduce the style 


fere any better? 

“I did feel there was going to 
be problems in the marriage,” 
BiHington told the Bookseller, re- 
ferring to Knigbtley’s didactic 
tendencies. “There's a lot said 
in Emma about bow good be is, 
and bow bad she is -and that's 
a pretty dicey basis for a 
marriage.” 

As in the original, BflHngton’s 
novel revolves around misun- 
derstantfinw Frank ChxjrcMD re- 
tnnas toHighbmy following the 
death, of his wife, Jane Fairfax; 
and his relationship with Emma 
again becomes open to misin- 
terpretation. Emma suspects 
that he is attracted to the ffighty 
Harriet Martin. Emma is restless 
and Mr Knightley aloof. 

BiHington found most inspi- 
ration in Austen's letters, which 
gave her much of the raw ma- 
terial which the novelist herself 
drew oil But unlike Austen's 
characters, who tend (o osrilfate 


of spelling and punctuation 
which chan 


characterises work of 
the Regency period and over 
how much to imbue the sequel 
with 20th century sensibility. 

But the most fundamental 
problem was plot Austen’s nov- 
els are about women in the 
process of courtship. Emma 
ends as the heroine agrees to 
marry the hea dm aster ly Mr 
Knightley. How would Ansten 
have written about such a mar- 
ried heroine? And, given her 
negative portrayals of minor 
characters' marriages such as 
those of Mr and Mrs Bennet, . 
Maty and Charles Musgrove, or 
Mr Collins and Charlotte Lucas 
in Pride and Prejudice, could Mr 
and Mrs Knightley hope to 


around Bath and Lyme rather 
than London, BiHington takes 
Emma to the capital. 

“Jane Austen herself was 
spending quite a lot of time 
there, and£mma was dedicated 
to the Prince Regent, at his in- 
vitation. She was taken to what 
I suppose was Clarence House 
ty hs tibrarian, so it seemed log- 
ical to me that Emma in a sequel 
would have bad a wider experi- 
ence and made and met a dif- 
ferent sort of person,” she says. 

But BiHington has not con- 
ceded much to what Austen 
might regard as the coarser 
tastes of the day when h comes 
to sex. Austen refeired to that 
activity by the most elaborate in- 
direction, and BiHington does 
her best to follow suit. 

*Tve tried to do the same but 
gone a little further down the 
road because that seemed right 
given it is a married couple 
we’re, talking about The book 
is not a pastiche fram-the 20th 
century. I’ve genuinely tried to 
feel myself into the stoiy and the 
characters.” 


The Classic Sequel Frenzy 


Elinor and Marianne •..*!. /• 

Emma Teonairs sequel to Austen’s Sense and, Sensibility, Jn 
which everything goes Hilariously to pot Col Brandon is 
packed off to Vfetes, and Qlnor and Marianne prove unequal 
to fending off their rapacious in-laws and cpping with the ; . 
return of the scoundrel Willoughby. • \ *• * - '!■ '■ ■ 


Pemberiey /• ... ... ... 

Emma Tennant a^ln, this time penningtfte sequel to 
Austen's Pride and Prejudice. Lizzy cannot conceive, wilts 
under criticism, panics In company and flops about domestic 
arrangements. tucWly.'by means of numerous twists arid • 
tums, all'swell in the end. . • 


An Unequal Manage ■ ; : - 1 ; . 

Emma Tennant once agBin — her sequel to the sequel of 
Pride and Prejudice; taking up the' story 17 years after Darcy 
and Lizzy wed, this tells the stoiy of the next generation.' - . 
Etiwaffi, their son and heir, Is-a 16-yearoid Etonian deflrK 
querrt, while Lizzy and Darcy fall out 


Mrsde Winter • . 

Susan HiK's sequel to Daphne dtfMaurier'-s classic novel 
Rebecca. Alter spending the war in SwHzeriand, the de' 
Winters return to England to acquire a new rouhtiry houseman 
Hizabethan manor. Unfortunately Mrs Danvers. the house- 
keeper from hell, returns. ■ v - 


When follow-ups 
can’t be written 


DAVID LISTER 


Do Winston Smith and Julia 
look back at 1984 from the 
council house they bought 
under the Thatcher legislation, 
chuckling together about their 
annus hombUis'i 

How did the train driver who 
mowed down Anna Karenina 
come to terms with his failure 
to apply the brakes? 

These, one sincerely hopes, 
are among the unwritable se- 
quels. But who knows? If Susan 
HH1 can take the dead house- 
keeper isatnRebeeca and write 
a “prequer about her child- 
hood. then few novels are safe 
from further exploitation. 

Some writers, though, have 
anticipated the danger and have 
made their works as near 
sequel-proof as is aesthetically 
possible. 

Shakespeare had a prophet- 
ic fear of the sequelists, and sys- 
tematically lolled off his most 
charismatic characters. So we 
are spared the adulteries and 
eventual divorce of Romeo and 
Juliet, and the mellowing of the 
middle-aged Macbeths, though 
Thm Stoppard, of course, found 
scope in two of the minor char- 
acters from Hamlet. 

Dickens has, so for. been 
avoided tty die sequel writers. 
Unlike the female classic 


novelists, Austen and the 
Brontes, who leave scope in 
their characters’ youthful cou- 
plings for unresolved later 
difficulties, Dickens tended to 
complete the job. His characters 
are too emotionally exhausted 
for sequels. Oliver Twist was 
never going to run away from 
home in his teens having gone 
through rather a lot ro Sad 
home in the first place. 

But there is a wealth of 
lucrative potential that the 
sequel writers have failed to 
spot Surely there is a budding 
playwright out there who could 
speculate in Beckett’s sparse but 
lyrical style what happened 
when Godot actually turned 
up. 

There must be a Joycean 
who can detail Bloom’s morn- 
ing after, a Bloomsburyite who 
can agonise about the trip back 
from the lighthouse, or a stu- 
dent of Pinter willing to take the 

caretaker on the train to Sidcup 
to pick up his papers. 

And then there is (he ulti- 
mate challenge for Rachel 
BiHington, Susan Hfll and the 
rest. Pastiching Austen and 
Du Manner demands skill, but 
is a safe choice of career. Now, 
a sequel to The Satanic Verses 
... That demands real stylistic 
ability. I wonder why no one has 
tried? 


A thank you. . .from the man with the golden pen 



Collector’s Items: Hie real James Bond, skinning a cuckoo, and the prized inscription to him by author Ian Fleming Photograph: Peter Macdrarmrd 


A unique edition of Ian Flem- 
ing’s novel You OnfyLh e Twice. 
which was inscribed by the au- 
thor to the real James Bond, is 
expected to fetch up to £8,000 
when it is auctioned at Sothe- 
by’s in a fortnight 

Fleming met the real Bond, 
an American ornithologist, only 
once, ai ihe former’s Jamaican 
mansion. Goldeneye, and it 
was on this occasion that Flem- 
ing inscribed the novel: “lb die 
real James Bond from the thief 
of bis identity, lan Fleming. Feb 
5 1964. (a great day!)” 

In 19bl Fleming wrote to 
Bond's widow, Mary Wickham 
Bond, whose ccsignaiurc graces 
the book: “I was determined 
that my secret agent should be 
as anonymous a personality as 
possible... it struck me that this 
name, brief, unromantic and yet 
wry masculine, was just what I 
needed.” 

Though Bond, who cata- 
logued the birds of Jamaica, was 
shy and self-effacing, as his fic- 
tional namesake’s fame grew he 
found himself waved through 
customs at the mere mention of 
his name and telephoned in the 
middle of the night by women 
whispering, “Is James there?” 

A photograph of lan Flem- 
ing and James Bond at their re- 
markable meeting will be sold 
with the book when it is auc- 
tioned on July 11 at Sotheby’s 
sale of English Literature and 
History. 
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“Will a 14-year-old ^ i I 

sociopath 

bring my company SI 


to its knees?” 


ft can keep you up at night, the 
thought of some pubescent hacker or. 



■worse, a paid professional, creeping through your 
company’s most valuable information. But if you keep 
your network sealed tight to avoid the Information 
Superhighwaymen, you’ll miss out on all the oppor- 
tunities the Internet has to offer. 

At IBM, some of our smartest people are 
working on the problem of information securit y. 
One group consists of “ethical hackers” who try to 
break into your system and reveal the chinks in 
your armour. 

Once we know your vulnerabilities, we 
erect multilayered firewalls and install the latest 
IBM AntiVirus protection software from our labs. 
In the event of a break-in, Emergency Response 


Security Teams are standing by around the clock to 
detect it, contain it and stop it from happe ning again. 

With each day, the world of networked comput- 
ing offers more opportunities and transformations 
than ever before. And IBM is committed to helping 
you get from here to there. Safely. 

Stop by www.ilini.com or call 0800 675 675, for 
our free 16 - pag e booklet on how IBM can help 
your business thrive over the Internet We’ll also 
send our brochure on the IBM SecureWay family of 
products and services. 


Solutions for a small planet 
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Germans puzzled by British tabloid blitz 


1MREKARACS 

Bonn 

"The fatal defect in cons' brains 
seems to have transferred to the 
two-legged inhabitants on the is- 
land." It was the only rational 
explanation the Cologne tabloid 
Express could offer for the out- 
break of lunacy among its 
British equivalents. 

“England declares football 
war on us,” screamed the na- 
tion's leading tabloid, BUd 
Zeitung, splashing the Da ik Mir- 
ror's picture of Gazza in helmet 
on its front page. “Where did 
they find a helmet big enough?" 
wondered Andy Ktipke, the 
German teams goal-keeper. 

The moment had come for 


.. No. the Germans don't get i 

Fantasy football wars: Media respond in kind to English jibes but stop short, of mentioning the War 


Germany to fight back, to 
launch a satirical blitzgrieg 
against those cocky Engender 
who had been hurting insults at 
the German people ever since 
their cows were relegated from 
the markets of Europe. 

BUd tried the hardest. By 
yesterday morning, its top guns 
had come up with “II Questions 
to the English" - 11 jibes de- 
signed to send Fleet Street's 
most scurrilous scribes running 
for their Biros. Here is a small 
sample: “Why do you wear 
your swimming costumes in the 
sauna?" “How can your former 
colonies beat you at cricket?" 


“When did an Englishman last 
win at Wimbledon ? - 

Biting stuff, this, and there 
was more. Bud’s super-sleuths, 
no strangers to making up sto- 
ries themselves, discovered that 
the “Germany embassy spokes- 
man" quoted by the Mirror as 
saying that “we surrender", was 
in fact the embassy porter, and 
had said no such thing. 

Away from the fantasy league, 
British efforts to undermine 
morale in the enemy camp may 
have had the opposite effect. 
German fans approached Euro 
96 with uncharacteristic timid- 
ity, and violence so far has been 


limited to skirmishes in south- 
ern Germany between native 
thugs and the flower of Croat- 
ia’s youth. Now the hardcore 
booties who had originally de- 
cided to give Wembley a miss 
may find the lure of gun-pow- 
der wafting across the Channel 
hard to resist. 

What effect all this has had on 
the morale of the German play- 
ers will only become clear 
tonight but one suspects that the 
enemy salvoes might well have 
stiffened resolve among a team 
wracked by self doubt so far. 
Bert! Vcigts, the manager, en- 
tered the spirit of the occasion 


yesterday by promising not to 
wave the while flag. Stefan 
Kimtz, the striker, struck a mote 
ominous tone. “Let the English 
enjoy themselves now, because 
the fim will be all over for them 
Wednesday evening,” be said. 

Alas, that was the limit of the 
Hun’s effort to even the score 
in the propaganda war. Not 
even Germany’s least sophisti- 
cated newspaper dared plunge 
to depths as law as its British 
counterparts. Of wars BUd 
made no mentioo. Instead of a 
rousing call to arms, men- 

acing headlines were merely Sal- 
lowed by a lament. The team 


had played badly against the 
Goats, lost General Klinsmaim 
to injury, and, as in the Battle 
of Bri tain^ England were prov- 
ing a lot more resilient than 
strategists had anticipated. 

Making fun of other nations 
is not really a German thing, 
and scoring points by evoking 
past conflicts is deemed dis- 
taaefuL In Germany, tiro weeks 
of football have produced only 
one pathetic epithet - against 
the “Pizzas" who held the Ger- 
mans to a draw in the first 
round. Jingoism, on the evi- 
dence of the two nations’ press, 
is performed with much greater 


relish and efficiency in England. 

The vitriol that has been 
flowing from the pens of British 
tabloid writers ever since the 
outbreak of the beef war has 
therefore been particularly 
hurtful to Germans. The Bonn 
office of the Independent, and 
the bureaux of other British 
newspapers are rung almost 
daily by anguished German col' 
leagues seeking an explanation 
for the latest Fleet Street stunt. 
“Do the British really hate us 
so much?" they ask, and 
“What’s all this about the war?" 
“It’s a joke," we assure them. 
“Don’t you get it?" 


Peking calls 
for Bonn’s 
atonement 


TERESA POOLE 

Peking 

Until a few weeks ago, Peking 
viewed its relationship with 
Germany as a model for China's 
links with Western countries.- 
But by yesterday Bonn had 
joined the club of governments 
around the world ordered by 
Peking to take unspecified “con- 
crete and effective measures” to 
atone for alleged misbehaviour. 

Since last week's resolution 
in the German parliament, 
which condemned China’s “pol- 
icy of repression in Tibet" and 
called for the protection of Ti- 
betan culture, the two countries 
have engaged in tit-for-tat 
diplomatic snubs. China at the 
weekend damned the resolution 
as “perverse” and halted a 
planned visit next month by the 
German Foreign Minister, 
Klaus Kinkel. Bonn retaliated 
by cancelling planned visits to 
China by the Construction and 
Environment Ministers, and 
also froze scheduled meetings 
between German and C hine se 
senior military officers. 

Mr Kinkel said that the res- 
olution's reference to the Ti- 
betan government -in -exile was 
not a vote for Tibetan inde- 
pendence. “We want Tibet to 


continue to belong to China. 
There can be no doubt about 
that.” he said, while insisting 
that the German government 
“will not let Peking Lell us to be 
quiet about human rights ques- 
tions or any other matters". 

But this row between China 
and its biggest European trad- 
ing partner has shown that 
Peking’s tolerance for debate is 
next to nil. 

The row had been rumbling 
since last month, when China 
cancelled co-operation with a 
Chinese cultural festival in Mu- 
nich after Peking took um- 
brage at two human rights 
gatherings. It pressed the 
Goethe Institute to withdraw 
support, and refused to give exit 
visas to Chinese performers. 
The festival was cancelled 

Then the Friedrich Naumann 
Foundation was ordered to 
close its Peking office. Its of- 
fence was to host a conference 
in Germany that was addressed 
by the Dalai Lama, Tibet's ex- 
fled spiritual leader. 

During this period Peking 
pushed behind the scenes for 
the offenders to cave in to then- 
demands. For China, is now 
supremely confident that the 
fear of losing business is enough 
to cow any Western country. 



Return journey: A woman leaving the Sungei Besi 
refugee camp in Kuala Lumpur on the bus that 
took Malaysia’s last 22 Vietnamese boatpeople 
to the airport for a flight to Hanoi yesterday. More 


than 250,000 Vi e t na m es e Jainded In Malaysia af- 
ter fleeing Communist rule in rickety boats when 
United States troops withdrew In April 1975. The 
United Nations has said that funding to govem- 


ments for such camps wlH be ‘ dra st i cally crataitefT 
from 30 June and other countries in South-East 
Asa me also moving out refugees 

Photograph: David Portnoy/AP Photo 



Mysteries unravel as 
mafiosi spill secrets 


Rome — It is confession time 
in Italy. The latest mafioso to 
turn state's evidence, Calogero 
Gaud, has owned up to more 
than 100 violent crimes and 
shed valuable new light on a se- 
ries of high-profile killfngs from 
General Carlo Alberto Dalla 
Chiesa in 1982 to Judge Gio- 
vanni Falcone a decade later. 

Meanwhile, a former Red 
Brigade terrorist called. Ger- 
mano Maocari has come clean 
after three years of agonising 
soul-searching and admitted 
that he was the hitherto shady 
“fourth man” in the kidnapping 
and murder of the Christian 
Democrat leader AJdo Mono in 
1978. For the first time, he 
talked about the intricate plan- 
ning that wen tin to buil ding the 
various hide-outs where Mono 
was hidden during his 55 days 
in captivity, and gave a de- 
tailed description of the shoot - 
ingwhich finished him off. 

There are indications, too, 
that another great Italian mys- 
tery is edging closer towards 
elucidation. Last week a 
London-based mafioso called 
Francesco Di Carlo was extra- 
dited from Britain to Italy to 
give evidence about the death 
of Roberto Calvi, the corrupt 
banker found hanging beneath 
Blackfriars bridge in London in 
1981. The Italian courts have 
consistently recorded a verdict 
of suicide but, according to 
judicial sources, Di Carlo may 
now be about to confess to 
Calvi's murder. 

It may be that the timing of 
these admissions is fortuitous 
but, in a country as contorted 
and conspiracy-ridden as Italy, 
that seems unlikely. What links 
them, if nothing else, is the 
arrival of a new centre-left gov- 
ernment - a government made 
up of parties and interest 
groups that have been working 
for years from the opposition 
benches to combat the Mafia 
and clear up the mysteries that 
have plagued the health of 
Italy's democracy for the past 
quarter of a century. 

The ‘prospect of a more 
authoritative state, guided by a 
government set to last rather 
longer than the miserable post- 
war average of 10 months, will 
almost certainly have embold- 
ened a man such as Ganci, 
whose confessions have alien- 


ated him completely from bis 
family and friends and have left 
him entirely at the mercy of the 
state's witness protection 
programme. 

It has undoubtedly embold- 
ened the magistrates who have 
been working in virtual isolation 
to tease out the well-protected 
secrets behind such mysteries as 
the shooting down of a civilian 


Italy's new government has gangsters 
on the run, writes Andrew Gumbel 

Nostra’s anti-state terror in the 
Eighties and Nineties, is defin- 
itively in retreat 
In truth, the retreat began in 
1992 in the wake of the ftlcone 
killing, which so shocked the na- 
tion that it mobilised a massive 
police and judicial operation to 
track down the culprits. But the 
anti-Mafia push suffered a dam- 
aging period of thumb-twiddling 
once Silvio Berlusconi’s con- 
servative government came to 
power in 1994. One of Mr 
Berlusconi's closest associates, 
Marcello Deinjtri, is now un- 
der investigation for collusion 
with the Mafia, as is his party's 
chief representative in Palermo, 
Francesco Musotto. 

In the political vacuum which 
preceded April’s general elec- 
tion, the anti-Mafia effort vir- 
tually ground to a halt The trial 
of Giulia Andreotti, Italy’s most 
prominent post-war politician 
accused of Mafia patronage 
and murder, hit a brick wall 
back in January and did not re- 
sume until two weeks ago. Now. 
□early nine months after Mr 
Andreotti first appeared in 
court, the case is at last pro- 
ceeding at a reasonable pace. 

And what of the Mafia’s fu- 
ture? Certainly, its “military 
wmg” > as prosecutors call the 
likes of Ibto Riina, is breaking 
iq> at a spectacular rate. But it 
would be wrong to assume that 
the whole organisation is under 
threat. Illegal trade in drugs and 
arms is by all accounts booming, 
especially in Eastern Europe and 
tne former Yugoslavia, and the 
closed atmosphere of protection 
rackets and omerta that has 
characterised southern Italy for 
so tong shows no sign of lifting. 

“It wouldn’t be the first time 
that the Mafia had hidden itself 
in its own territory " said the 
duef prosecutor of Palermo, 
Gian Carlo Caselli, this week. 

“Going underground might put 
an end to the terrorist wave and 
the senes of illustrious corpses, 
but only to lower the guardof 
the state authorities." 

In other words, the real war 
against the Mafia, the war for 
. the hearts and minds of Sicilian 
society as a whole, is far bom 
being resolved. 



Ganci: His confessions 
have startled Italy 

airliner north of Sicily in 1980, 
or the series of unresolved 
bombings that began in the 
Piazza Fontana in Milan as 
early as 1968. 

“A healthy democracy should 
not have dark spots muddying 
its past A strong government 
wflf certainly make it easier to 
shed light on these events,’’ 
commented Marco Minoiti, 
national co-ordinator for the 
main left-wing party in power, 
the PDS. 

Since Romano Prodfs gov- 
ernment entered office a month 
ago, the most palpable advance 
has been in the fight against the 
Mafia. Apart from Gancfs con- 
fessions, police have arrested 
one of Gosa Nostra’s most ruth- 
less kfllers, Giovanni Brusca, as 
well as Giovanni Riina, son of 
the Sicilian Mafia’s super-boss 
turned super-convict, Ibto Ri- 
ina. The feeling is that the Cor- 
leoaesi dan, which ran Cosa 
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No, the Germans don’t get a, 
though judging by yesterday's 
evidence, they are beginning to 
learn. Rather than fanning the 
flames of nationalism, down- 
market papers are giving their 
readers crash courses on British 
humour, and trying to explain 
that all those racist jokes are 
meant as a harmless bit of fan. 

Jokes apart, today's match 
has great historic significance. 
-It’s a big event," says Michael 
Reichert, a caterer. “It’s taken 
us 30 years to get the bas- 
tards." “What afoul settling 
scores for another defeat, 51 
years ago," I ask. “The war? - 
Oh, that was too tong ago." 

Match previews. Sport 
pull-out, pages 1-4 


Red 
tape ploy 
could 
save UN 
chief 


DAVID USBORNE 

New Ybrk 

Boutros Boutros-Ghali, whose 
hopes for a second term as Sec- 
retary-General of the United 
Nations have been all but 
crushed by the threat of an 
American veto, could yel be 
saved by a procedural precedent 
that was engineered - and here- 
in Lies the potential for rare 
irony - by Washington itself. 

The scenario, if it were 
played out. it could reader ex- 
traordinary damage to the UN 
at a time when it is already in 
frail health. But as Mr Boutros- 
Ghali tours world capitals look- 
ing for support to defy the 
United States - he is currently 
in London - it is increasingly be- 
ing discussed in the romdors of 
UN headquarters in New York. 

What diplomats are ponder- 
ing is the possibility of replay of 
events in 1950 when the Soviet 
Union resolutely opposed the 
re-election for a second term of 
the UN’s first Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Tiygve Lie, because of his 
stand against the Communist in- 
vasion of South Korea. The Se- 
curity Council, which under 
the UN Charter must recom- 
mend a Secretary-General to 
the full General Assembly, be- 
came deadlocked after Moscow 
blocked Mr Lie with a veto. 

What followed was on the 
urging of Washington, even 
though it was in dear contra- 
vention of the Charter. In a 
rushed vote, the General As- 
sembly approved the re-ap- 
pointment of the Norwegian by 
a large majority. Mr Lie re- 
sumed his duties in January 
1951. Moscow and the Com- 
munist governments refused to 
recognise him, however, and he 
resigned in 1953. 

Mr Boutros-Ghali, who met 
the Prime Minister, John Ma- 
jor, last night before holding 
talks this morning with the For- 
eign Secretary, Malcolm 
Rifldnd, appears determined to 
thwart the American decision to 
oust him. With little chance of 
Washington changing its mind, 
tile Ttygve Lie formula appears 
to be his only route to salvation. 

“He might just try and do It,” 
one ambassador to the UN pri- 
vately conceded yesterday. “But 
he must know that a fight like 
that could cause the most 
appalling damage to the 
institution.” 

Indeed, the diplomatic fall- 
out from such a manoeuvre 
would seem almost inconceiv- 
able. It could lead to an Amer- 
ican boycott of the silting 
Secretary-General of the UN 
which, in turn, would virt uall y 
guarantee a complete shut-on 
of further US funding for the or- 
ganisation. “You must remem- 
ber jhat 1950 was a different 
era," the ambassador said. 

Economic considerations 
aside, however, there is a deep 
well of anti-American senti- 
ment in the UN, particularly 
among developing countries, 
that makes re-enacting the 1950 
script more believable. There is 
outrage over the perceived ar- 
rogance of Washington in seek- 
ing to block Mr Boutros-Ghali 
at a time when the US is mostly 
responsible for the UN’s parlous 
financial state. Nor is it forgot- 
ten t t bnt it was Washington that 
Orchestrated the precedent that 
prolonged Trygve Lie's tenure. 

Mr Boutros-Ghali, metui- 
^sgivingtheimprestonof 

stoving to amass support on his 
ade Hewas 60 *,^ fora sec- 
ond term by last week's Arab 
ajmmjt in Cairo and is expert- 
eo to be given a warm reception 
at the summit of the Orcaoisa- 

rw° f African Uruly in 
Cameroon nexi month. France 
^expressed surprise at Wash- 
LJ ^hpathy towards him. 

u r ^ e 5 rilish Govern- 
numt has declined to take a 
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- But they said it was too early lrt pnv- Hi hn fhe drug— * . ' 
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patienu ShaoTimiog, a researdier at tB& China. Academy 
of Preventive Medicine, said In a : tdcphone ^.interview. 

“This is only-an im^iesidt^ii^snot meadthat 
. medicine is effective because the trial teatmest was top " '■ 
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; /Greece's Prime Minister faces strong opposftioo m 
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Lebed 


sees off 


another 7 


generals 


PHIL REEVES 
Moscow 


Fresh from flushing out a dus- 
ter of hardliners from his 
innermost circle. Boris Yeltsin 
yesterday pressed on with his 
campaign to win lasi-minute 
votes in next week's presid- 
nential election nin-off by fir- 
ing seven army generals. 

Among those to get their 
marching orders in what has be- 
come one of Russia's biggest re- 
cent shake-ups in national 
security were four officers 
accused by Mr Yeltsin's new 
right-hand man, Alexander 
Lebed, of trying to organise 
resistance to lasl weeks dis- 
missal of the Defence Minister, 
General Pavel Grachev. 

The move is another exam- 
ple of General Lebed’s sweep- 
ing powers in his new job as 
secretary of the policy-making 
Security Coundl and national 
security adviser - posts which 
Mr Yeltsin handed him in the 
hope of winning over a large 
slice of his nearly II million 
voters in the election's first 
round. Although Mr Yeltsin 
did the firing, there is little 
doubt that it was at the burly 
former paratrooper’s behest. 

Yesterday, Mr Yeltsin un- 
derscored his prol^gfi's new 
powers in his annual address to 
the Federal Assembly in which 
he emphasised that he had 
conferred all responsibility for 
national security policy on the 
Security Council and bad 
instructed General Lebed “to 
co-ordinate, prepare, pass and 
implement day-to-day decisions 
concerning national security'*. 

Although the council held 
these powers before, the Pres- 
ident appears anxious to spell 


out General Lebed's sweeping 
authority - a move which will 
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Open wide: Tourists enjoy the view from the jaws of the mythical Merfion in Singapore yesterday. The 37m-tall re- 
creation of a creature combining a mermaid and a lion opened last month Photograph: Jonathan Drake/Reuters 


authority - a move which will 
alarm those critics of the 
Kremlin who fear (hat its 
newest arrival is being given far 
too much power. 
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Ex-MFs suicide plea fuels euthanasia row 




BRADLEY PERRETT 
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firing in absolute poverty men 
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The trial of fiveraen aamsed of tiie lSM rauder of 
I three Kurdish apposition leaders inBerinrlpota ; ‘ 


Defence lawyers had been trying for a year to ge t l ranto . ; 
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Canberra — AnAnsraKanpolki- 
dan with Aids said yesterday he 
wants an assisted death, but the 
government is co n side rin g quasfa- 
BTgtfaewockfs first euthanasia law 
which would allow it 

“I hope that I can hold out my 
arm ... one day and have a lit- 
tle needle which takes me off 
quietly and peacefully after I’ve 
said my farewells,” Paul 
O’Grady, who retired from 
New South Wiles' state parlia- 
ment in January, said -on tele- 
vision. “That's how Td like to 
do iL” 

But the Prime Minister, John 
Howard, told federal govern- 
ment politicians that Canberra 
might use its constitutional pow- 
er to quash a Northern Territo- 
ry law dial will legalise assisted 


suicides when it comes into effect 
on Monday. 

Mr CGrady, 35, became a na- 
tional celebrity in 1990 Mien be 
freely discussed his homosexuality 
in the media. The publicity did no 
obvious harm to him or the 
Labor Party, and the influential 
left -wing member of the party was 
re-elected in 1995. 

Although the euthanasia law 
comes into effect on Monday, 
doctors and churches have chal- 
lenged it in the territory's 
Supreme Couxt£ven if the chal- 
lenge fails, the law's seven-day 
“coaHnjjoff’’ period on requests 
for assisted suicides means the 
fast legal suicide cannot happen 
until at least a week later. 

Mr Howard said the govern- 
ment would seek to have the case 
moved to the country’s highest tri- 
bunal, the High Court But the 
territory, unlik e Australia’s six 


states, is a constitutional sub- 
sidiaiyaf the federal government, 
so Canberra can simply override 
its laws without resorting to a 
court 

Under the law, passed in Feb- 
ruary, doctors may administer 
lethal injections to terminally ill 
patients who want to end their 
lives. Opponents had argued 


that that the territory's capital, 
Darwin, would become 
Australia’s death capital. 

An opinion poll last year 
showed more than 70 per cent of 
Australians backed legal eu- 
thanasia, but doctors fighting 
the law say it has the support of 
only 20 per cent of the territory’s 
400 doctors. 
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Mr Yeltsin's strategy is most- 
ly about winning votes for next 
Wednesday's run-off in the 
presidential race against the 
Communist leader, Gennady 
Zyuganov. But it may also be an 
attempt to show he is moving to 
bring the 4- million-strong mil- 
itary and security services under 
one overall control, a policy that 
parts of the military have long 
called far. A notable advocate 
of this view is General Igor 
Rodionov. General Lebed’s 
preferred candidate as the next 
Minister of Defence. 

At (he moment. General 
Lebed seems to be riding high, 
getting what he asks for. Mr 
Yeltsin even obliged him yes- 
terday by booting out two offi- 
cials from the Security Council. 
His list of scalps - and, now, 
powerful enemies - already in- 
cludes four top Kremlin hawks: 
General Grachev: General 
Alexander Korzhakov, the head 
of the presidential guard. : the 
chief of the Federal Security 
Service. General Mikhail Bar- 
sukov and Oleg Soskovets, a 
first Deputy Prime Minister. 

Now the general can claim 
that he has almost fulfilled his 
goal of getting rid of the offi- 
cers whom he accused of trying 
to resist the firing of General 
Grachev, his arch-enemy. 

Although General Lebed has 
watered down his claim that 
they were trying to cook up a 
coup d’etat by trying to persuade 
Genera] Grachev to place the 
army on red alert, he was dear- 
ly determined to see them go. 
Their departure marks a clear- 
out of Grachev loyatisls.All 
eyes are now on the next 
defence minister. 

Among those lipped are 
General Rodionov, head of the 
General Staff Academy; Gen- 
eral Vyacheslav Tikhomirov, 
commander of Russian forces 
in Chechnya and the armed 
forces chief military expert. 
General Konstantin Kobets. 
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Netanyahu not 
ready to bow 
to US pressure 


GIT 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 

Warren Christopher, ihe Amer- 
ican Secretary of State, yester- 
day held his first talks with 
Binyamin Netanyahu, the new- 
ly elected Israeli prime mins- 
ter. in an attempt to salvage the 
peace accords between Israel 
and the Palestinians and to con- 
tinue negotiations with Syria. 

The United States also wants 
to smooth over its differences 
with Mr Netanyahu following its 
overt support for Shimon Peres, 
his opponent in last month's 
election. Mr Christopher 
announced that Mr Netanyahu 
will visit President BQl Clinton 
in Washington on 9 July. 

Even as Mr Christophers 
aircraft landed yesterday morn- 
ing the prime minister's office 
curtly announced that ‘there is 
no intention to present any 
[Israeli] positions to Secretary 
of State Christopher during his 
visit”. It added that it was the 
American administration which 
requested the meeting with Mr 
Netanyahu. 

Underlining that his govern- 
ment would not be pressured by 
the US, Mr Netanyahu said lat- 
er that his policy of “peace with 
security” had won a solid man- 
date in the election. He said that 
he was willing to resume talks 
with the Pales tinians and Arab 

states without preconditions, 
though he has spelt out Israel's 
determination to concede noth- 
ing on the Golan issue, 
Jerusalem or a Pales tinian state. 

On his flight from Washing- 
ton Mr Christopher said the US 
wanted Mr Netanyahu to meet 


Yasser Arafat, the Palestinian 
leader, adding: “I am not going 
to make a precise recommen- 
dation about how he goes about 
it.” Asked about this, Mr Ne- 
tanyahu repeated his position 
that he might meet Mr Arafat 
if it was necessary for Israeli 
security. 

Mr Christopher gave no hint 
of distress during a joint press 
conference, but the election of 
Mr Netanyahu, who has 


A?, 
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Netanyahu: Willing to resume 
talks with Palestinians 

pledged not to give back the 
Golan Heights to Syria, has 
meant that his almost ceaseless 
shuttle diplomacy between 
Damascus and Jerusalem has 
counted for nothing. Syria has 
made clear that without the 
return of the Golan, captured 
by Israel in 1967, there can be 
no peace agreement 

The frustration of his hopes 
for Middle East peace may 
also ensure that Mr Christopher 
will not be tempted to prolong 
his stay at the State Depart- 


ment He has visited Jerusalem 
and Damascus more than 20 
times each in the last four years 
and Latin America only once. 
One of the passengers on his air- 
craft said yesterday that “When 
we take off from Shannon af- 
ter refuelling on our way from 
Washington even the birds don't 
bother to look up any more.” 

The US also wants to keep 
the accords between Israel and 
the Palestinians on track by 
seeking an early Israeli with- 
drawal from Hebron. Mr Ne- 
tanyahu said he was still 
studying this. In keeping with his 
style during his first days in 
power, Mr Netanyahu played his 
‘cards close to his chest refusing 
to be drawn on whether he ac- 
cepts the formula of “land for 
peace", which Arab states in- 
sisted at their weekend summit 
was the only baas for peace talks. 

Mr Christopher flies to Cairo 
today to meet President Hosni 
Mubarak of Egypt and Mr 
ArafaL The US is expected to 
press Israel to make economic 
concessions to the Palestinians 
whose standard of living has fall- 
en sharply because workers 
and goods cannot leave Gaza 
and the West B ank.R alestinian 
per capita income has fallen 20 
per cent in the last year. 

When Mr Netanyahu visits 
Washington he is likely to re- 
ceive the same embrace as Mr 
Feres from President Clinton. 
However, the White House is 
nervous that its Middle East pol- 
icy might be seen as unrav elling 
later in the year if Israeli troops 
enter Palestinian enclaves or the 
conflict between Israel and 
Syria intensifies in Lebanon. 



Talks on 
Nigeria 
reach 
stalemate 

JOHN LICHFIELD 

The first negotiations between 
N ig eria and the Commonwealth 
ance the execution of the polit- 
ical rights activist Ken Saxt>- 
Wiwn seemed to be running into 
the sand last night. 

On the second day of the talks 
in London, a Nigerian delcgation 
was said to have again rejected 
the Commo nwealth's request to 
send a high-level mission to the 

iv»n m!n n Kimvin Pidhtc 


Fireworks over the Dome of the Rock Mosque during celebrations of Jer usakun ’s 3,000th a ntwacs m y 
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Smugglers’ paradise in a rocky gateway to the Third World 


My Spanish friend Antonia and 
I drove from Europe to Africa 
the other day and were back by 
lunchtime. Melilla, Spain's pos- 
sesion in Morocco that is about 
the size of Richmond Park, is a 
casual European-Union gate- 
way into the Third World. 

The last trench in the ancient 
Iberian stand-off between 
Moors and Christians, Melilla 
has been Spanish since 1497, 
when the conquistador Don Pe- 
dro de Estopinan and 500 men 
seized the rocky outcrop, built 
a huge fortress and then ex- 
tended the city boundaries to 
the range of a cannon-shot 

As the Moors had been ex- 
pelled from the peninsula only 
five wars earlier, Spain estab- 
lished a string of fortresses 
along the Moroccan coast to 
ensure it would never again be 


invaded from the south. Six 
Spanish specks remain, but 
Melilla and Ceuta are the only 
ones anyone has heard of. 

It may be a Spanish city fly- 
ing the starred blue flag of 
Europe, but when you arrive on 
the domestic flight from Madrid 
lands at Melilla airport it Is the 
baked earth of Africa that 
assails your nostrils. 

Antonia and I jumped into 
her car and bowled along hand- 
some Art Deco boulevards - 
laid out with palm trees in the 
early 1900s by the Catalan, 
Enrique Nieto, a disciple of 
Gaudi - to the border town of 
Beni-Enzar (“son of a Christ- 
ian”). The journey took 10 min- 
utes, during which the torpor 
of a blistering morning gave way 
to the hectic bustle of traders on 
the move. 


ELILLA DAYS 


Men. women in gigantic flow- 
ing jellabahs and children 
walked purposefully, laden with 
enormous burdens. A mule, its 
eyes protected from the desert 
sun by folded cardboard 
popped over its ears, pulled a 
trap, creaking under the weight 
of a refrigerator. Similar bur- 
dens wobbled on bkydes and on 
backs that were bent double. 

Moroccans lined up outside 
shops along the frontier road, 
buying clothes, crates of soft 
drinks, biscuits, kitchenware 
and nappies. “All these goods 
come by boat from mainland 
Spain, but only about 20 per 
cent stay in Melilla,” Antonia 
said. "That French company 


that makes cheat 
sells more to Melilla than to 
Madrid and Barcelona put to- 
gether. Only 65,000 people live 
here, but the whole of Africa is 
the market. 

“Contraband,” she adds.” 

At the border, fearsome 
spiked-metal platforms tie 
ready to be dragged across the 
path of any transgressing vehi- 
cle, but human traffic passes 
without hindrance. Moroccans 
from the surrounding Rif area, 
the country’s poorest, can come 
and go freely so Jong as they are 
home by evening. 

There are frowns at the un- 
expected appearance of a 
northern European, but 


Antonia speaks through a slit in 
the wooden border post to an 
- official who is invisible behind 
a dusty window. “I know him,” 
she flaplams. She takes- rrty pass- - 
port and ratnrus witliii* naPCtCS, 

bearing two flimsy forms - exit 
and re-entxy visas -fluttering in 
her fingers. 

Once across, I am t ransfixe d 
by the squat, pastel-washed 
houses that dot Morocco’s 
parched hills. But Antonia spots 
something else. “Look, the 
Guguiu is on fire." Flames rip 
the mountain lop ahead of us. 
“This happened last year and 
the Moroccan authorities called 
on Melillan firefighters and 
police for help, because they 
don’t have enough water. The 
smugglers had a wonderful 
night with no one watching the 
border.” 


A mOe on, police check the 
taxis for contraband. But the 
_____ ; with their burdetfc. 
: already disembarked, 


At Nador, we phmged into- 
the souk, through alleyways of 
up-ended sheep’s heads, wind- 
pipe and horns that curled up 
to meet us, past conical heaps 
of spices, fruit and vegetables 
arranged geometrically, carrot 
by carrot, fig by fig, to what An- 
tonia called “El Corte Ingles”, 
after Spain's biggest store. . 

In the stalls ofjeans, trainers, 
women’s suits and men’s shirts, 
the labels said “Made in Spain” 
and the prices were knock- 
down. If I inadvertently jostled 
someone, they apologised pro- 
fusely in fractured German. 
We couldn’t enter a caf6, of 


course^ took a cola and a dish 
of mmt-and-almond pastries at 
tfie five^star hbtfcL-: ~ • ‘ 
The.. road back. north runs 
Vtosb’ 


„ ^that used fo bring mm 

froth the Rif to MefiBa’s port- 
side, We stopped at the beach, 
where Muslims, .Christians, 
Jews, Hindus and Gypsies loDed 
and strolled together. 

The picture of racial harmo- 
ny was jarred only tty the burnt 
remnants of a union flag, testi- 
mony to Spanish disappoint- 
ment over a Wembley football 
match the day before. 

Finally we stepped into the 
cod Spanish home of Antonia's 
mother for lunch. She had pre- 
pared her speciality: couscous, 
followed by mint tea. 

Elizabeth Nash 


abuses. Despite the rdcasc ol sey- 
en political detainees in Nigeria 
and the “friendly” atmosphere at 

the talks, the Nigerian {foreign 
Minister, Tom Bami, was said to 
have adopted a hard line. 

Nigeria was suspended from 
the Commonwealth after the 
execution of Mr Saro-Wiwa and 
eight otherminority activists last 
November. Mr Ddmi suggested 
a four-step settlement, including 
the reinstatement of Nigeria m 
return for a three-year “transi- 
tion~from military rule. But this 
was dismissed by Commonwealth 
nflvtink as inadequate. 

“It was all pretty thin. 1 don't 
think the Nigerians realised what 
was expected from them or how 
upset the rest of the world is with 
them,” said one official involved 
in talks between the Nigerians 
and an eight-nation Common- 
wealth Ministerial Action Group 
(CMAG). 

“If this doesn't get sorted out, 
there is a chance that we will go 
our way and they will go theirs. 
Things do not look stunningly 
good at the moment,” the offlrial 
said. 

The Nigerian militaiy regime 
first refused to admit a CMAG 
mission earlier this year. The 
group recommended a series of 
sanctions, indudinga ban on arms 
sales, but these were held in 
abeyance to gjve Nigeria time to 
come to London to negotiate. 

Mr Btimfsplan called for the 
suspension of his country to be 
fitted immediately, and that all 
sanct i o n sbe Abandoned. In return 
there would be a “high-level 
dialogue” and a three-year tran- 
sition to democracy, funded by 
the Commonwealth. 

“I don’t think they're going to 
get what they want A lot will de- 
pend on a CMAG mission being 
allowed into Nigeria in the 
future,” one Commonwealth 
official said. 
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Renewing your home insurance 
in June or July ? 


If you’re 50 or 
over, just see 
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the leader page 


-up that misses the point 


\ A granny school 

L\ a grammar stream for every 
x school. Buoyant enthusiasm in 
the Conservative media heralded the 
arrival of the Government’s White 
Paper on selection in schools yesterday 
“Selection at last,” enthused the edi- 
. tonal in the Daily Telegraph. What 

nonsense -the headline that is, not the 
Government’s new proposa l s . Because 
this is barely selection at alL 

Mis Shephard’s White Paper isn’t 
nonsense. It’s just pointless. The very 
limited increase in selection it proposes 
will make no difference to most school 

- children. A tweak at grant-maintained 
schools here and a tug at local author- 
ity schools there do not add up to 
legions of new grammars, or a whole 
stratification of bands and streams 
throughout the land. 

Schools win only increase selection 
if parents want it If past record is any- 
thing to go by, most parents, teachers 
and governors in the state sector will 
see fit to keep their schools compre- 
hensive. Most parents are well aware 
that bringing back selection risks stop- 
pmg theft own precious 10-year-old get- 
ting into the school they want. 

So why is everyone babbling about 

- grammar schools? Politics, of course. 
John Major has a vision of a grammar 
school for every town, yet his propos- 
als fall far short of that. Even Gillian 
.Shephard, that long-time advocate of 
comprehensive^, has been reciting the 


merits of grammar schools, and she cer- 
tainly doesn't want to see more of them. 

. The Government’s aims are purely 
political Mb’ Major and his advisers 
think there are votes to be won in. selec- 
tion, and in the rhetoric of returning to 
grammar schools. And they believe 
they have found the issue to confuse 
and confound the Labour Party. 

At first sight the logic of this 
approach seems bizarre. Hit is true that 
so few parents-in Britain want to revive 
grammar schools, there can be few 
votes in. screaming about them so 
loudly. Allowing the debate to become 
polarised around a return to the 11-plus 
is a great mistake forthe Conservatives. 
Barely anyone wants it back. Mr Major 
may have wrongly allowed his roman- 
tic attachment to a mythical golden era, 
when polite gr amm ar school boys 
played cricket on the village green, to 
dictate his politics once more. 

But he has a better pitch. When the 
Prime Minister delivered his own pas- 
sionate endorsement of g rammar 
schools in March, it was heavily tinged 
with the language of aspirations. He 
dearly hopes that by characterising 
grammar schools as the meritocratic 
route out of the ghetto for striving 
working class children, he can appeal 
to the same group of voters that Mrs 
Thatcher harnessed. What council 
house sales were to the aspiring work- 
ing class in the Eighties, perhaps edu- 
cation will be in the Nineties. 
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If it works, it’s a great stick to beat 
Labour with too. The Labour Party 
cannot afford to appear hostile to the 
aspirations of the ordinaiy voters they 
hope to win back from the Conserva- 
tives at this election. Even worse, they 
dare not allow John Major to position 
the Conservatives as the party offering 
ordinaiy people opportunities while 
Labour politicians reject them and 
protect their own privileges instead. 

Yet, as John Major well knows, deci- 
sions made by Tony Blair and Harriet 
Harman have made Labour vulnerable 
to exactly this kind of attack. Mr Blair 
is sending his eldest boy to the London 


Oratory, which selects on parental 
interview, while Ms Hannan sends her 
second son to the grammar school St 
Olaves. By embracing selection so 
wholeheartedly in their lives, yet oppos- 
ing selection officially, the two politi- 
cians are open to the hypocrisy charge 
which the Conservatives desperately 
want to tee up for the election. 

If John Major can convince voters 
that Labour are the party of the hypo- 
critical, patronising elite, while he rep- 
resents ordinary aspirations, he will 
have pulled off a remarkable trick. The 
problem is that while he couches the 
debate in terms of grammar schools, his 


argument is hopelessly flawed. Astute 
aspiring voters will be as aware as any- 
one else that while grammar schools 
may help some of their children, their 
siblings may get stuck in the secondary 
modern down the road. 

The Conservatives would be better 
off arguing for what their proposals 
actually add up to, rather than pre- 
tending they are something else. As 
Gillian Shephard tried to point out, 
above the grammar-babble yesterday, 
the new proposals in the White Papier 
are actually about encouraging diver- 
sity and variety among state schools. 
Giving; schools the chance to select a 
certain number of pupils by aptitude for 
music or sport, for example, allows 
them to develop distinct specialisms 
and strengths. This is not only good for 
parental choice in the area, it also pro- 
vides the school with a sense of pride 
and confidence io its own identity, 
which will be good for all its pupils. 

Moreover Labour are on much 
weaker ground if they try to oppose the 
promotion of diversity with some 
retreat towards uniformity. The party 
has in theory embraced variety among 
schools, despite offering few clues 
about how it could be achieved. 

As always, talk of sheep and goats 
has inflamed political passions, to no 
obvious avail while politicians argue 
about how to change the system, 
instead of how to improve its quality. 

The big failing in our school system 


is not primarily lack of diversity, lack 
of meritocratic opportunity, or lack of 
parental choke, though ail those things 
are important It is our complete inabil- 
ity to provide an adequate education 
for large numbers of children who leave 
school without qualifications, and often 
without basic literacy and numeracy 
skills. Standards - particularly the qual- 
ity of teachers - is the real issue. Seen 
in this light yesterday’s selection row 
seems little more than a minor out- 
break of playground fisticuffs. 


Time now, 
children, please 

A t Salisbury's in York youtl 
jr\been served. Tbo readily, it 


youth has 

_ ; turns 

out, and magistrates have withdrawn 
the store’s drinks licence. There’s no 
need to panic. Illicit boozing by young 
people isn't exactly new, or peculiarly 
British. Since Plato campaigned to 
stop the illegal sale of retsina to Athen- 
ian youth, generations of parents have 
worried about young people and 
demon drink - when not worrying 
about young people and sex, drugs and 
the sundry historical equivalents of 
rock V roll. In identtty-card-free 
Britain, no one is ever going to tell that 
a strapping 16-year-old with sprouting 
facial hair is not actually IS. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Carey and the 
causes of 
‘moral decline’ 



Sir: We write on behalf of the 
national humanist or ganisatio ns 
ind periodicals to challenge several 
points in George Carey’s interview 
'24 June). Above all, we insist that 
religion has no monopoly or indeed 
priority of concern about either 
personal or public morality. 

He complains simultaneously 
about what he alleges is the "moral 
decline of Britain” and about a 
:*riety in which he alleges that 
Van belief has become the norm"; 
ve protest that there is no evidence 
or any connection between them. 

* He calk for "shared values’’ and 
‘common values’" ;sodowe,hutwe 
irefer values which are shared by and 
^xunmon to people who hold all kinds 
" [religious and iKm-refigiousbdiefe. 
He dairns that we have Kved off 
tie legacy of (he past which had 
en strongly Judaeo-Christian”; 
r claim that many aspects of our 
legacy - rationality and humanity, . 
iberty and equality, moderation 
fid toJeration, democracy and . T , 
;tfare - belong to different 
_ aditions altogether, from the 

«: -ni a! Mi^enaissance and Enlightenment to 
r «ihe scientific and political 

-evolutions of our age. 

3 He asks whether unbelievers 
*'~jave “a logic” for morality and "an 
^i deological basis for ethical 
J " tandards”; yes, a longand rich 
xadition of philosophical 
^liologkal, sociological and 
•psychological discourse based on 
^Naturalistic and scientific 

irguments has provided a sound 
pundation for right thought and 
|ood behaviour in this world. 

And he asks whether it was 
►scar Wilde who said that the 
listinction between men and 
Inimals is that man knows how to 
Slush; no, it was Mark Twain (an 
Atheist) who said (in 1897) that 
pan is the only animal that blushes 
lor needs tol We need a sense of 
liame, indeed, but not of sin. 
r HERMANN BONDI 
sklent, British Humanist 
ation 

jOBERT ASHBY 
tritish Humanist Association 

a WF ERBREAREY 

1 . rgKhe Freethinker 

L - iJpM HERRICK 
I " lew Humanist 

I1CHOLAS WALTER 
'ationalist Press Association 
ondon WC1 



V 


in In Dr George Carey’s interview 
ith Andrew Marrow Archbishop 
ppears to fix on a sad reality. Britain 
; morally decadent and by ow 
■ iflure to judge right from wrung, we 
rc by inference an amoral society, 
eachers having to double up as 
. arums in teaching children moral 
alues is particularly worrying. 

And yet the Anglican Church 
ver which Dr Carey presides is 
Iso in moral decline, prompting 
ne to challenge him to put his own 
ouse in order before tackling the 
>oes “of a shallow society”. It’s 
ood that homophobia and not 
oroosexuality is the sin that taxes 
im. And yet “new" Anglicanism is 
creature that seeks to placate all, 

. dtile pleasing none. For example, 

, l ill y sanctioning the embrace of “two 
if. , jflegrities" -of pricsting women 
' ,3iilc acceding to a minority ^ who 
f i 1 . ' ippose women’s ordination; of 
j I Jlowing individual dergy the 

• fccretion whether or not to re- 
» : ■ narry divorcees, creating a lottery 
** >f winners and losers; and of 

ubscribing to a finance-driven 
hurch, whereby there will be fewer 
raid dergy in the future, Dr Carey 
the architect of a church which is 
If shallow and nondescript 



‘But it’s only a game, Sarg!’ 


Britain’s moral decline has, I 
would suggest, a clear parallel to 
the moraJdedme of her church. 
The Rev ANDREW P de BERRY 
Thuegarton, Nottinghamshire 


Sin The Archbishop of Canterbury 
is fulfilling his role as a prophetic 
leader in calling for a national 
debate on morality. He may feel 
that he “may not do any more than 
blow trumpets from castle walls 
and warn”, but there he is in good 


from hilltops and palace precincts. 

Morality is to do with how we 
behave in relation to others. 
Whether we allow them the same 
value that we gjve to ourselves. If 
we deny this value to those who are 
not “like us" we can end up denying 
their very humanity. There are 
already too many people who feel 
that they have do part in the current 
society, who feel marginalised. 
Morality is about peramal 
responsibility ancf social 
responsibility. We should not only 
be concerned about the effects of 

_ .-.1 Imv# flu* 


our own personal actions; but the 
if action 


urn 

results of actions taken in our name 
by our national leaders. 

If the Archbishop can make us 
more aware of the consequences of 
our actions or inactions he will 
perform a valuable service to all 
Ch riyiiaits and ncm-Christians. 
JOSEJOHNES 
Cruwle, Worcester 


Sin The Archbishop of Cantabury 

" - - - - j — — Q. 


lode for their morality, stating that 
“of course" religious people have 
one. In fart, faith, or a holy book, 
are as fflocca! a basis for morality as 
any that die most muddle-headed 

atheist coukl come up with. And 
' does be insist on logic anyway? 
as he concedes, atheists can be 


wlgd 


morally virtuous, surely this is the 
best possible endorsement of their 
morality, whatever its basis. Has it 
occurred to h im that when people 
disagree on fundamental values, a 
healthy scepticism about the origins 
of morality is the best poss&Ie 
poffltion from which to come to an 
agreement, or at least a workable 
compromise? Perhaps it is too much 
to expect that sort of open- 
mindedness from someone who sees 
no contradiction in preaching the 
virtues erf tolerance while hijacking 
the Millennium for Christianity. 
JEREMY CHENTY 
Cambridge 


NHS cash wasted 


Sin The funding of the NHS has hit 
the headlines again, and a gain the 
arguments rage about efficiency 
and about underfunding. The 
government say spending on health 
has increased in real terms, and no 
doubt they are right. But where is 
the money going? 

The introduction of the 
purchaser-provider split in the 
service has diverted resources away 
from clinical care. One of the real 
frustrations for clinicians is to 
watch a sizeable slice of the NHS 
cake being handed out on a plate to 
theever-mcreasmgarmyof 
accountants and managers 
employed to shuttle funds between 
purchases and providers. 

Can we not escape from the 
totalitarianism of the accountants 
and getbackto spending the NHS 
money on patients? 

HUGH J THOMSON 
Consultant Aegean, Birmingham 


Sent back to a 
forgotten war 


Sin Your article “The end of war - 
and peace” (14 June) states that 
the war in Sierra Leone between 
the government and the 
Revolutionary United Front was 
one of “two major conflicts [that] 
began in 1995". This is incorrect. 
The war began on 23 March 1991. 

It is true, however, that the war 
only began to attract much press 
attention in this country after it had 
been in progress for nearly fonr 


hostages had been seized by 
the RUF rebels. 

Sierra Leone was for over 150 
years a British coloaiaJ possession. 
Its subjects fought and died far 
Britain and the Allies in Burma in 
the Second World War. In 
November 1991 1 wrote to both 
John Major and Douglas Hurd 
about the war and its likely 
outcome. 1 received the reply that 
its causes were too obscure for the 
British government to take any 
stand. 

This did not stop the Home 
Office from taking an ever firmer 
line with asylum-seekers from 
Sierra Leone, introducing visa 
curbs for the first time in October 
1994, and pressing, in case after 
case, forthe return of refugees to a 
country in turmoil Surely, Home 
Office officials have been aided in 
this policy by a less-than-vigOant 
press. 

Professor PAUL RICHARDS 
Department of Anthropology 

Unfcersity College London 
London WC l 


Get tough on 
abusive doctors 


Sir: Your leader suggests that the 
General Medical Council should be 
"more flexible” when dealing with 
doctors accused of abusing the 
doctor-patient relationship 
(“Doctors: a prescription for 
retaining our trust”, 24 June). 

You are obviously unaware that 
the GMC is already very flexible 
indeed - some of us might think too 
much so. I was a lay member for 14 
years and sat on disciplinary 
committees for 12. An allegation 
has to be both serious and provable 
to get past the screener. Since the 
GMC has refused to can; out the 
recommendations of the Morrison 
committee that it should have an 
investigation unit, the complainant 
who cannot provide her own 
supporting evidence at the 
beginning will get no further. 

The small minority of cases 
which reach the next stage then 
have to be accepted by the 
Preliminary Proceedings 
Committee. That committee 
selects those cases which will get 
through to the Professional 
Conduct Committee. Then the 
complainant will have to convince a 
panel of 11, most of whom will be 
male doctors, that she is speaking 
the truth. The majority of doctors 
are elected by the profession itself, 
and are well aware of their 
constituents 4 views. If the facts are 
found proved, it is then decided 
whether they amount to serious 
professional misconduct. If so, the 
panel can deride to admonish, 
suspend, or remove from the 


Bast letters to Letters to the Editor, and include a daytime telephone number. 

(Fax: 0171-293 2056; e-mail: ktters@independenLco.itk) Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 


register. The penally will vary 
according to the evidence. 

The GMC does not discipline 
doctors for haring sex, but for 
abuse of the professional 
relationship. Many GPs are now 
undertaking counselling roles, and 
this opens greater possibilities of 
manipulation. The damage done to 
the patient can be profound, and 
can leave her and members of her 
family suicidal. S imil ar abuse by 
female doctors can happen, but is 
uncommon. 

Doctors have been given powers 
to discipline themselves to protect 
the public. If they fail to do it 
effectively. Parliament may decide 
to disband the GMC and give those 
powers to a lay body. I am sure that 
is the last thing the British Medical 
Association would want. 

JEAN ROBINSON 
Oxford 


Babies on left 
and right 


Sir. Your article “Why left sounds 
right to a babe in arms” (21 June) 
reports two scientists’ complicated 
explanation for why mothers cradle 
their babies on the left aim. I have 
four children. It is quite simple: 
cradling the baby on the left leaves 
the right hand free in right-handed 
people. They only had to ask 
mother. 

GILLIAN RUSSELL 
Aberdeen 


Sin Now I understand why I, as a 
right-handed mother, cradled my 
daughters on my right side - it was 
my maternal instinct to protect 
them from my dreadful singing. 
MEG IRVING 
Puriey, Surrey 


Change among 
tribal peoples 


Sir: Nicholas Schoon's article 
“Vanishing tribes ... vanishing 
whales” (21 June) does not do 
justice to the Inuit and the tribal 
peoples of eastern Siberia. 

Although he acknowledges that, 
for Arctic peoples, subsistence 
whaling is a force for social 
cohesion and often the only means 
of economic survival, his emotive 
emphasis on their use of “modern” 
hunting weapons reflects the most 
common Western misunder- 
standing of tribal peoples. Whereas 
Western societies "develop" or 
“progress”, the argument goes, 
tribal peoples remain “primitive” 
and “at one with nature 4 ', fit only to 
be conserved like rare species or 
“dragged kicking and screaming 
into the 20th century” The idea 
that tribal societies contain their 
own dynamic of change and can 
accept or reject Western-style 
modernity on their own terms still 
threatens even those of an 
impeccably liberal disposition. 

Rifles may be less picturesque 
than poisoned arrows, but the 
quota figures themselves show that 
if there is a threat to these 
mammals it does not come from 
Arctic peoples. 

STEPHEN CORRY 
Director General Survival 
London WC1 


Secret files 


Sir On IS May you published a 
letter from me regarding the 
declassification of secret 
documents relating to Lbe 
surveillance of anti-imperialists in 
the UK in the 1930 and early 1940s. 
I have been in correspondence with 
Roger Freeman MP, the Cabinet 
Minister for Public Service. 

In a letter to me daied 3 June, he 
wrote that in 1993 the Lord 
Chancellor had decided that 
“records whose release would not 
be in the public interest, in that It 
would do actual harm to national 
security, were still exempt from 
release”. Further, “the security and 
intelligence agencies depend for 
their effectiveness upon 
maintaining the confidentiality of 
their operations as well as upon 
maintaining the confidentiality of 
people who put themselves at risk 
in the service of the state.” 

It seems that the methods and 
agents used in the 1930s and early 
1 940s are still being used today. Is 
our “national security” safe in such 
ancient and outmoded hands? Mr 
Freeman did not respond to my 
request for a definition of “national 
security”. 

MARIKA SHERWOOD 
Honorary Research Fellow 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies 
London WC1 


Late show 

Sin One simple measure which 
Charles Saumarez Smith (“How to 
pttil them in off the streets”, 25 
June) didn't mention in his plans 
for London’s galleries is to revise 
theft archaic opening hours. 

While h is possible to buy more 
or less anything until at leasl 8pm, 
the Tate, National and National 
Portrait Gallery regularly turf 
everyone out at 6pm. Those of us 
not shackled to our desks hv guilt 
and insecurity often have an hour 
or two to kill between finishing 
work and starting the evening’s 
hedonism; there’s not much to do 
in the capital at this time except 
shop or drink. 

VYVHOPE-SCDTT 

E-mail: 

VyrdiopcScott@europeonline.cam 
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interview 


‘I’ve wanted to 


be Dr Godber 


more than 


anything. It’s to 


do with being 
thrown on the 


scrapheap at 11’ 


Judith Judd meets playwright John Godber, 
who Med to make it into grammar school 


H ad he not failed 
the 1 1-plus. John 

Godber. success- 
ful playwright, 
television 

scriptwriter and theatre director 
might not be where he is today. 
It made him obsessed with qual- 
ifications, he says. It also gave 
him the sense of being an out- 
sider which is a vital ingredient 
in much of his work. 

John Godber. BEd. MA, 
PhD (unfinished) and Hon- 
orary Doctor of Letters at Hull 
Lfniversitv, has won the Lau- 
rence Olivier Comedy award 
for his play Up W Under, writ- 
ten scripts for television series 
such as Grange Hill and Brook- 
side and a string of plays: the 


As artistic director of the 
Hull Truck Theatre company, 
he is even physically outside 
mainstream theatre. He lives 
just outside Hull and is at pre- 
sent rehearsing Shakers, a musi- 
cal by himself and his wife Jane 
about the grind of being a cock- 
tail bar waitress. He has also 
been commissioned to write a 
television series about a couple 
who have a baby late in life. At 
40 he has a daughter who is not 
yet two. 

But if his failure to win a 
lace at grammar schools has 
jelped bus career, Godber is 
reluctant to admit it His mem- 


£ 


award-winning Bouncers, April 
in Paris, The Office Party, Salt of 


the Earth to name only a few. 

Yfet he says acquiring quali- 
fications 'is compulsive. 
Another honorary doctorate 
horn Humberside University is 
on the way. “I've wanted to be 
Dr Godber more than any- 
thing else. It's to do with being 
thrown on the scrapheap at the 
age of 11." Ever since the edu- 
cation system rejected him, he 
has suffered from what he rails 
the Camus syndrome, the feel- 
ing of being an outsider. 

“While my plays are per- 
formed more than those of 
most other living writers. I'm 
not at the centre of the the- 
atrical fraternity. I’m not writ- 
ing about people with PhDs 
having nervous breakdowns or 
middle-class mier-marital rela- 
tionships. it's more grass roots 
level stuff.” 


‘When I foiled the 
exam, my father 
hit me ... he felt 
the stigma’ 


ory is of the stigma of being one 
of a handful of children in his 
class in the mining community 
of Upton, near Pontefract, to 
fail the 11-plus. 

“The pain for someone sen- 
sitive was intense. And it was- 
n’t easy to show sensitivity in a 
mining village in the Sixties. 
When I failed the exam, I was 
physically hit My father found 
it a great humiliation. He is not 
violent He felt the stigma. 

“In a mining community it 
was an announcement of Mure. 
I had cousins who bad gone to 
grammar school You couldn't 
help making comparisons.” 


His mother had passed but 
been unable to take up her 
place because grammar schools 
were still fee-paying. His 
mother was less upset by his 
failure. “Bear in mind that 
everybody thought I could have 
a job at the pit My granddad 
used to joke he had a shove/ 
waiting for me.” 

His failure, be says, cannot 
be neatly explained away by his 
background: many boys in his 
class did pass. His father was 
interested in self-improvement 
and had attended Workers’ 
Education Association lectures 
given by Harold Wilson. But 
there were no books in the 
house. 

He vividly remembers being 
flummoxed by one particular 
question on the English paper. 
“You had to explain the word 
quenched. Zt wasn’t a word 
that would ever have been used 
in our house. That was an 
example of how alien the whole 
exam seemed and how middle- 
class orientated it was. 

“I was completely unpre- 
pared for the exam. I didn’t 
realise its importance. I bad a 
vague idea that if you passed 
you went on to a posh school 
with uniform. If you didn’t you 
went to the school for miscre- 
ants. My parents expected me 
to pass but for no other reason 
than that they sent me to bed 
eariy." 

In 1966. he went to Upton 
secondary modern but the pain 
continued. He hated the gram- 
mar school boys and the feel- 
ing was mutual. “Have you 
done your table tennis home- 
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The Outsider: John Godber in rehearsals. His plays are performed more than those of most other living writers 


Steve Forrest/Guzel lan 


work, t hey used to shout at us,” 
he recalls. Eight years later, 
when his school team beat Pon- 
tefract grammar school at 
rugby, the revenge was sweet. 
The 11 -year-old’s failure still 
.rankled. 

The secondary modem, he 
says, was grim. “I was bullied 
and we had to do a lot of things 
I wasn’t veiy good at like weld- 
ing and woodwork. But there 
was one very good English 
teacher and I began to write 
sketches.” 

After a year, a new compre- 
hensive was built in response to 
the Labour government’s 1965 
circular to promote compre- 
hensive education. All the 


pupils in local secondary mod- 
erns, though not those in gram- 
mar schools, were transferred 
there. 

“It was wonderful," says 
Godber. “The teachers were 
younger and you could call 
them by their first name. There 
were people who were 18. 
There was a big sports hall and 
community studies, a sort of 
diluted sociology and even 
drama.” 

He got nine CSEs (the exam 
for those not considered bright 
enough to do O-level) at grade 
1 and two A-levels and went on 
to Bretton Hall College in 
Wakefield to train as a teacher. 

for five years he taught at his 


old school Minsthorpe High. “I 
took pupils from that school to 
the Edinburgh Festival and the 
National Student Drama Fes- 
tival We won lots of awards.” 

' While he was working part- 
time for his PhD at Leeds Uni- 
versity, he started writing 
scripts for Granada for Crown 
Court. He also wrote some of 
the early episodes of Grange 
HilL 

“Not like any comprehensive 
I know,” he adds. “Nobody 
smokes and when a window is 
broken, someone owns up.” 

Would he be able to write as 
he does if he bad been to that 
traditional grammar school and 
gone on to a famous university? 


He is cautious about any sug- 
gestion that foiling the ll-plus 
may have been a positive influ- 
ence and that his secondary 
modern and comprehensive 
schools proved an invaluable 
broad experience. 

He. writes mostly, be says, 
about his family, including his as- 
ter, seven years his junior, who 
works in an unemployment ben- 
efit office. 

“I am interested in the under- 
dog and that could be traced 
bade to tire 11-plus. But you 
have to remember I'm unusual 
in being successful Most of the 
beys who Med the 11-plus with 
me -srane of them bright -went 
down the pit and lost their jobs 


after the miners’ strike. 

“Eleven is too early to start 
creaming people off. They 
aren’t ready. Some working- 
class kids got through to gram- 
mar school but the potential of 
lots of them wasn’t realised.” 

When it comes to his daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, he may feel dif- 
ferently. “Children change the 
way you look at things- I’d like 
her to go to a comprehensive 
but I wouldn't rule out private 
school Roedean. perhaps. No, 
not Roedean, but there are 
some good private schools near 
here. I'm not of the opinion 
that what was good enough for 
me will necessarily be good 
enough for her." ( a | 



What’s brown and white and drunk? 


F rom lime to time I get 
requests from readers 
with low linguistic self- 
esteem to bring back the 
ever-popular Dr Wordsmith 
to give them access to unpar- 
alleled word-power, or at 
least to guide them a few 
more feet into the impene- 
trable thicket of English 
vocabulary. 

I couldn’t agree more. In 
feet, 1 would have brought 
him back far sooner to get 
him to answer your ques- 
tions, but this is ine first time 
I have found him sober. Here 
he is now. though, so all 
yours, docl 

Could you explain the dif- 
ference between “shall " and 

var? 

Dr Wordsmith writes: 
Sure. A will is something you 
write before you die to spec- 
ify how much money all of 
your relations get from your 
estate, or how much the Bat- 
tersea Dog’s Home gets if 
you can’t stand your rela- 
tions, or indeed how much 
the National Trust gets if you 
can’t stand people or ani- 


mals. A shall, on the other 
hand, is the name given to a 
confidence trickster's assis- 
tant, one who pretends to be 
a victim to encourage others. 

isn’t the word for that a 
“ shill ", not a “shall'*? 

Dr Wordsmith writes: Is it? 
Yes, I believe you’re rightl 

T am puzzled by the expres- 
sion “ deceptively simple”. 
When we say a thing is decep- 
tively simple, does that mean 
it is very simple or very com- 
plicated? 

Dr Wordsmith writes: Nei- 
ther. It means it is very, very 
deceptive. 

As we all know, the word 
u chauffeur ”, meaning a driver 
of a car, comes from the 
french. However, in frenchthe 
word “ chauffeur ” does NOT 
mean someone who drives; it 
means someone who heats, 
because “chauffer” is to get 
hot So was there something 
that the early drivers of cars 
had to heat before they could 
get their cars in motion, eh? 

Dr Wordsmith writes: Yes. 
They had to get their pas- 
sengers warm with rugs, blan- 



Miles Kington 


kets, gloves, hot water bot- 
tles, flasks of brandy, dis- 


plays of servility, etc, etc. 
Then, 


lien, and only then, could 
they turn their attention to 
the driving. And the next! 
Does the weed For the flower 

called the “ teasel ” come from 
the Yorkshire expression for 
the easel, namely “teaser? 

DrWordsmith writes: No. 

What is the difference 
between "boules” and 
“petanque"? . 

Dr Wordsmith writes: 
“Boule de neige" means 
“snowball" but “petanque de . 
neige" does not Nor can yon 
imagine Maupassant writing 
a book called “Petanque de 


Suif” . And the next, please l 

Why is the name “cappuc- 
cino” given to a frothy milky 
coffee in Italy? 

Dr Wordsmith writes: 
“Cappuccino” actually means 
Capuchin, which was one of 
the orders of friar in Italy. 

Ka, but wlty was the name 
given to a frothy coffee, wise guy? 

Dr Wordsmith writes: 
Because the Capuchins wore 
brown and white garb, just 
like a milky coffee, smart 
ass! 

77ie word “ capucine " in 
trench means the flower we 
call a nasturtium, doesn 't ii? 

Dr ■ Wordsmith writes: 
Ye-e-e-s... 

But a nasturtium is not 
frothy brown and white, is it? 

Dr Wordsmith writes: 
No-o-o-o... 

So why is it called a 
‘capucine”? 

Dr Wordsmith writes: 
Look, hasn’t anyone got any 
.better questions than this? 

Does the word “ tramshed " 
come from the old Yorkshire 
expression for a bam full of 

male sheep, a t’mmshed”9 


Dr Wordsmith writes: No. 

Do you think it would ever 
be possible to use the words 
“ch amfered ", “ barbiturate ” 
and “ intaglio ” in the same 
sentence? 

Dr Wordsmith writes: Yes. 
You have just done it. Con- 
gratulations. 

Does the word “ tin tray ” 
come from the wav thev pro- 
nounce “ the in-trdv” in York- 
shire, namely "t ‘in-tray”? 

Dr Wordsmith writes: No. 

Is Uk word "butterfly” a 
jandfiil version of the expres- 
sion 'flutter by"? 

Dr Wordsmith writes: No. 
It comes from an old Saxon 
word meaning “butter thief. 

• Why would a butterfly want 
to steal butter ? 


Dr Wordsmith writes: L 
navent the faintest hlnodf 


m J Do" l ask me! Ask the 
old Saxons, who invented the 
gaming word in the first place! 
Barman! Same again...! 


r® sony. I was wrong. Dr 
Wordsmith is NOT sober 
today. Some other time, per- 
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A choice for Scotland, a risk for Blair 

A referendum pledge by Labour could wrongfoot the ‘tartan tax’ Tories, but it could upset the activists 


T he Conservatives may not be 
much of a government but they 
are already proving to be a seri- 
ous opposition. By campai gning say. 

agely against Scottish HomeRnle, 
they have just changed the policy of 
TRmy Blair s government- in-waiting. 
He is about to announce a radical shift 
on Scotland which, according to Hair's 

31 A*'nC?J >ut ^°^ U1 Major on the spot. 

As Donald Macintyre noted here 
yesterday. Major's potent “save the 
Union” message in the 1992 election 
has been a lesson to both main parties. 

The Ibries think it helped them win. 
Labour is worried that they're right 
And over the past year the Scottish 
Secretary, Michael Forsyth, has 
rubbed the message home by suc- 
cessfully dubbing the proposed Edin- 
burgh parliament’s ability to vary 
income tax a “tartan tax”. 

Labour is caught between two 
nationalisms. There is the real revival 
of nationalist feeling in Scotland; 
which Labour activists mostly share . 
and which Blair must respond to, or 
$ risk losing seat after seat to the SNP. 
And there is the reaw aken fag naltaa - 
alism of Ibiy England, which has 
mostly manifested itself in anti-Euro- 
peanism, but which could be whipped 
up by a Scottish settlement 
Blair has been worried by English 
nationalism for some time, and righ tly 
so. He must assume that, if he makes 


it to Downing Street, he will quite 
quickly be facing a Tbiy Opposition led 
by Michael Portillo or John Redwood 
in flamingly Thatcherite form. So he 
needs to fmd a way of dealing with 
Scottish devolution which doesn’t 
allow that political spectre to return 
to haunt them. 

Yet almost anything Blair s ugge sts 
to help repulse the Engli sh national- 
ists will infuriate Scotland’s national- 
ists. including those in his own party 
-and vice-versa. He cxadd simpfy ditch 
the proposed Edinburgh parliament’s 
ability to raise and cut But that 

would mean the abandonment of a 
policy strongly believed in by the 
Scottish Labour Party and which Blair 
has committed himse lf to retaining. 

It would cause a ferocious row. 
More important, perhaps, would be its 
effect on Scottish politics generally. 
The Edinburgh parliament would be 
offered the power to divide up a cat-p. 
entirely produced of block gram. Any- 
thing it failed to do could be blamed 
on southern meanness. It would be a 
i for immature politics and anti- 



ANDREW MARR 


Ftir Blair to go that way would be 
a serious mistake. What else? He 
could suggest that Westminster will 
have the power to over-ride the Edin- 
burgh MBPS even on those areas of 
pokey considered fit for a Scottish par- 
liament. That too would infuriate the 


Blair is caught 
between two reviving 
nationalisms 


Scottish Labour Party, and the “Lon- 
don veto” would be excellent news for 
the real Scottish Nationalists. 

So instead, I expect Blair to go for 
a multi-option referendum. Tlus has 
one huge downside. It would remind 
people of the last such referendum, in 
1979, which failed to clear the 40 per 
cent hurdle imposed by London and 
thus destroyed the Scottish Assembly 
which had been so painfully prepared 
by the fjaHagiwm government That 
referendum campaign set Labour MP 
against Labour MP and was con- 
ducted against a background of foul 
weather, the stoppages and strikes of 


the “winter of discontent". For the 
Labour Party in Scotland, it is not a 
cheerful memory. 

This time round, some of the same 
problems would apply. Given a ref- 
erendum, wouldn’t some Scottish 
Labour MPs of a staunchly Unionist 
persuasion - Brian Wilson springs to 
mind - find it very difficult not to 
campaign against their own party’s 
policy? As in the Seventies, wouldn’t 
Westminster add an extra numerical 
hurdle? Labour’s Scottish general 
secretary was in London yesterday, 
presumably for talks on these very 
subjects. 

For there are strong tactical reasons 
for a Scottish referendum commit- 
ment. First, it would allow Labour to 
resent the Scottish people with at 
east three clear choices. There would 
be the unchanged Union, for which 
the Conservatives would presumably 


E 


Id be independence, the cause of 
the SNP. And there would be some- 
thing-in-between. 

Labour could explain in detail its 
proposals, including ones on the 
longer-term future for Scotland’s rel- 
atively high central funding and on tax 
' powers for Edinburgh, inviting Scots 
to weigh them up and make a choice. 

The Tory allegation that a Labour 
vote in Scotland at the general elec- 
tion would mean a “tartan lax” would 


be destroyed: such a tax would be 
imposed only if Scots later voted twice 
for it - once for a parliament with 
those powers, and then again for tax- 
raising MPs to sit in thal Edinburgh 
parliament. 

The allegedly over-generous treat- 
ment of Scotland from public funds 
would also be aired before the new 
parliament was established. The ref- 
erendum could, of course, go the 
“wrong” way for Labour. But that 
seems unlikely: and it would “out” 
both the Tory Unionists and SNP, 
obliging them to take their unadorned 
case directly to the Scottish people. 

This is a momentous derision for 
Blair. If the lory attack on Scottish 
devolution is repulsed, then the whole 
Conservative case against Labour’s 
constitutional reform programme will 
begin to come apart too.' Can Major 
really make anyone's flesh creep at the 
thought of a Bill of Rights, or the abo- 
lition of the voting rights of hereditary 
peers? 

The question troubling Blair has 
been whether these tactical advantages 
outweigh the anger that the Scottish 
Labour Parly and many other Scots 
will feel at aity delay and uncertainty 
over Labour's once-dear Home Rule 
promise. My guess is that that ques- 
tion no longer troubles him: and that 
he will pubOdy go for the referendum 
within days. 


The subtleties of snobbery 


Where exactly do the Major's 
stand on the social scale, asks 

Polly Toynbee 


CCT l is impossible, in our condi- exchanged for a two-room Brixton fiat 

The family comes out brilliantly on 
values, with Pat taking a job rather 


I tion of society, not to be some- 
times a snob," Thackeray 
wrote in his Book of Snobs. He might 
have said in any human society, any- 
where, for we define ourselves through 
an intricate filigree of highly person- 
alised snobberies and tastes. 

Patricia Dessoy, John Major’s sister, 
speaking to the world for the first time 
t^this week, in a long interview in the 
■' Daily Telegraph, displayed the rawest 
. of sensibilities on the subject The 
newspaper, with its' Ov/tifniely timed 
social antennae, picked up every 
nuance with tip-smacking relish: they 
bad it both ways - poor Pat being 
patronised by the smart world, they 
implied, while subtly patronising her 
themselves simply by letting her talk. 

Where exactly did the Majors stand 
in the social scale? Who were they? 
What are we to make of the cradle of 
our Prime Minister’s social attitudes? 

’ Pat, the widow of a master baker and 
mother of an operator of colour print- 
ing machines, is fall of that same prick- 
liness we observe in her younger 
brother. Her contempt for the older 
divorcee across the road, with whom 
the 20-year-old John had an affair, 
bubbles over into a deeper fear that 
the woman had the cheek to patron- 
ise the family. Like families everywhere, 
she- defends her brother and their 
background stoutly against any snob- 
bish outside observer, yet wields a 
mean sisterly stiletto knife of her own. 

Why has die never ever been invited 
to Downing Street or Chequers? “I 
would like to be invited, but 1 think 
John is protecting me from those who 
might look down on me because so 
many people have been snobbish to 
him." ft is a recurrent theme in her 
■ account of their life; a family warily on 
the lookout for anyone who might 
judge them to have come down in the 
world, because they did indeed take a 
steep and painful tumble. When the 
garden-gnome business went bust, the 
Majors’ three-bedroom bungalow was 


than going to college, to pay off 
parental debts for the sake of family 
honour. But on social standing she is 
keenly on the lookout for Stents. So, 
she implies, is her brother. She says: 
“The woodenness started as a form 
of self-protection,” when he became 
a Conservative counsellor. “You had 
to sound, look and act in a certain way 
or .no one would believe .you had Con- 
seryati^^aluJ^*V.;' 1 ' . r 

His gr^ness, she says, helps him , 
pass muster and mew between cliques 
m a snobbish world. It is easy to imag- 
ine how fear of contempt lias honed 
his peculiar verbal and stylistic mini- 
malism. There is nothing left to mode 
beyond the flatness of his South Lon- 
don voice and the aridity of his robotic 
vocabulary. Who would be robust 


the effortless snobbery of the aristoc- 
racy gilds the sharp Oxbridge wits; 
where cruel Critchleys can contemp- 
tuously damn the Majors of the party 
by calling their ilk “the garagjstes” 
They even mocked a self-made stately- 
home owner like Heseltine as a “Man 
who bad to buy his own furniture”. 

Snobbery of such brutish savagery 
is unknown to most of us these days. 
Hyacinth Bucket is a character out of 
the Fifties, and we can laugh at her 
with ease as a bygone absurdity. 

However, subtler varieties of snob- 
bery flourish everywhere and always 
will, as much among teenagers as their 
elders. What, after all, is the meaning 
of the contempt in which they hold 
those “sad” cases who do not conform 
to whatever it is they all conform to? 
The right trainers or hair in their eyes. 
Adolescents demarcate their own 
snobbish boundaries to bolster up 
their fragile identities. 

But we ail do it, though with more 
finesse and subtlety as we grow older. 
Snobbery defines us, too. though it is 
not talked about in polhe society. Said 



a son to his mother the other day within 
earshot of me: “You used to call thiDgs 
‘common’ when we were young." 
“Rubbish," said his sister, “she never 
did. That would have been far too 
common.” So it goes, layer upon layer. 

Some snobberies are rampant - and 
oft displayed among Telegraph colum- 
nists where new vulgarities are rooted 
out weekly. The awful crowds at the 
CSzanne exhibition who don’t really 
look at the pictures; the frightful busi- 
ness men with their boxes at Caveat 
Garden entertaining the Japanese, 
when none of them know their Parsifal 
from their Uncoronazione di Popeia. 
Others are more subtle: academics 
despising one of their number with a 


vulgar taste for appearing on televi- 
sion: any change at all to Radio 3 or 
4; brightly patterned carpets or cur- 
tains that look like hitched up knick- 
ers; Andrew Lloyd Webber, Richard 
Branson or noticeable cars. Add your 
own here ... but they all have mean- 
ing, creating cultural and generational 
clans, reassuring, self-identifying and 
infinitely comforting. 

John Major's sister portrays a man 
shaped and damaged by an old- 
fashioned pernicious snobbery. Would 
it still be so for a new entrant to the 
Conservative Paity? Perhaps not in so 
coarse a form. As a nation, we often 
castigate ourselves as a more class- 
ridden and snobbish society than 


others, but there is scant evidence for 
this. The Americans' self-image as the 
classless society is laughable to anyone 
who has lived there for any length of 
time. Die Barons and the Mins occupy, 
if anything, more positions of real 
power in republican Germany than 
our hereditary peerage. Since the Six- 
ties and Seventies, socially we have 
become a nation reasonably at ease 
with ourselves, as Major said he 
“wunted”. That, of course, says noth- 
ing about poverty and miseiy, but it 
marks the welcome passing of social 
anxiety that went with dass-obsession, 
the death of social deference. There 
may no longer be deference, but 
difference will always be with us. 


Goodbye Watford, goodbye politics 

Tristan Garel- Jones pays tribute to the tribes of Middle England and to the Conservative Party 


L ast Sunday, the Watford Con- 
servative Association selected 
Robert Gordon as the protec- 
tive parliamentary candidate to fight 
the next general election in the Tbry 
interest. The three shortlisted candi- 
dates all belonged to the mainstream 
of the Conservative Party. As I looked 
down from the platform at the inner 
core of my local party (with, I own. a 
degree of sentimental affection), it was 
hard to cxclude.the thought that they 
are a more reliable and steady body of 
men and women than the 1922 Com- 
mittee. Mrs Nancy Forshaw has more 
sense in her little finger than ... well, 
(fill in this space!). The sooner Nancy, 
David Hoobs, Sue Windsor. Arun 
Ranjit and thousands tike them are 
fully enfranchised by the Conservative 
Party, the better. 

“The Conservative Party is not a 
political party; it is a tribe,’’ says wise 
old Alistair Goodlad MP in a, for him, 
rare display of verbosity. RighL It is 
the tribe that took me into its bosom 
when I returned from Spain, aged 30, 
to live in the UK. On the pavements, 
doorsteps and in the from rooms of 
aiburban Watford I became inton- 
ated with the air of Middle England 
'an all-embracing term to include 
Scotland. Wiles and Northern Ireland 


- anywhere outside SW1). In my surg- 
eries 1 shared their daily dramas and 
learnt. Learnt above afl, that politi- 
cians should sermonise less, listen 
more and, in the words of the Psalm, 
be slow to chide and swift to bless. The 
final balance sheet shows a healthy 
credit in favour of Watford, which I 
can only hope to repay by the weight 

of my affection. 

The tribal character of the Conser- 
vative Party makes it the ideal vehicle 
for this age of anti-heroic politics. The 
barbarians are no longer at the gates. 
The Cold Wfar has made way for what 
Professor Sir Michael Howard des- 
cribes as the chill peace. The agenda 
set out by Thatcher, Joseph and Howe 
in the late Seventies to recapture the 
initiative for liberal economics has 
been triumphantly won. Conserva- 
tives five, Labour nfl. 



encumbered by ideology than new 
Labour — an a geing transvestite clad 
in sub-Thatcherite rhetoric. After all, 
-we know that Danny La Rue is a man, 

just as we know that new Labour is old 

Labour. 

The collapse of ideology poses new 
challenges for left and right. The real 


struggle at home, inside the European 
Union and in the global markets is 
now between free trade and protec- 
tionism. Protection is an interven- 
tionist device of the kind loved by 
Labour, the French and Sir James 
Goldsmith. The Tory party must retain 
its faith in free trade and would do well 
to recall that Napoleon Bonaporte 
exiled in St Helena concluded that it 


New Labour is an ageing 
transvestite dad in sub- 
Thatcherite rhetoric 


was British trade, based on sea 
supremacy post-Trafalgar, that was 
his real Waterloo: “When I think that 
for a cup of coffee with more or less 
sugar iu h, they checked the hand that 
could have set free the world." And 
thus it is today. The liberating hand of 
James Gol dsmi th witi be checked by 
pretty tittle panties from India and 
Taiwan. 

1 was a Whip for most of Mrs 
Thatcher’s period of office. I enforced 
her government's will with gusto and, 
1 hope, effectiveness. Never a 


Thatcherite in the religious sense of 
the word, I can say without fear of 
challenge that no journalist ever 
extracted a whisper of criticism from 
me either of her person or her poli- 
cies. Yes, I am an apparatchik. I 
believe governments should get their 
business. The fashionable view that 
Parliament is neutered by executive 
power and savage whipping is back. I 
know of no executive in the free world 
that has to fight harder, line by line, 
minute by minute to place a piece of 
legislation on the statute book. 

When Keith Joseph retired I gave 
a small dinner party for him in my 
home. Keith's intellectual power was 
only surpassed by his personal mod- 
esty. After the dinner, attended by 
Prime Minister Thatcher, I compared 
his departure to (hat ofKingDimitrios 
as described by Cavafy. 

He took off his golden robes 
threw away his purple buskins 
and quickly dressing himself 
in simple clothes, he slipped out 
just like an actor who, 
the play over, 

changes his costume and goes away. 
It remains a source of regret we are 
unable to accord Lady Thatcher the 
unquestioning adulation we Conserv- 
atives long to indulge in. 


Departure leaves one free to 
espouse the most unfashionable views. 
Lady Thatcher aside (I would classify 
her as a war-time leader manque), I 
believe that John Major, with Lord 
Salisbury and Cement Attlee, is one 
of the three greatest peacetime prime 
ministers this centuiy. He picked up 
his party on the floor, finessed away 
the poll tax and led it to victory in 
1992. Inflation has been squeezed 
out of our system. The liberalising of 
the British economy has been pushed 
ahead. For the first time in my adult 
life. Britain's performance is not an 
object of scorn. Maastricht reined in 
the worst excesses of the Single Euro- 
pean Act and laid the foundation pil- 
lars for a confederal Europe of sov- 
ereign states. He is doing his duly - 
this generation's duly - by Northern 
Ireland with courage and integrity. 

His treatment at the hands of some 
of his parliamentary colleagues has 
been an abomination. Day majorities 
turn tiny men into giants. But out there 
in Watford. Nancy Forshaw and oth- 
ers like her await. And when Major 
meets Middle England, Middle 
Britain, face to face. I suspect there 
will be some red faces in SW1 and a 
happy smile on the face of Robert 
Gordon of Afford. 


Triumph of the 
will, the logic 
and the plan 

Stan Hey traces the rise of the 
Germans, through hard work and 
organisation, to football superiority 


J ust as English industrialists 
continue to search for the 
secret of Germany's post- 
war economic recovery, there 
are many English football man- 
agers who, irrespective of the 
result of tonight’s Euro 96 
semi-final between the two 
nations, will be asking them- 
selves: How did the Germans 
get to be so good at football? 
The answer is not as straight- 
forward as Vorsprung durch 
Technik, but parallels can be 
glimpsed between the achieve- 
ments of German industry and 
its football that may give clues 
to an astonishing durability in 
international competition over 
ihe past 30 years. 

It is perhaps a significant 
irony that the current German 
squad is sponsored by Mer- 
cedes Benz, lbe makers of the 
most reliable cars in the world, 
while England are sponsored by 
Green nag, a national car 
breakdown service. The con- 
trast between the two countries' 
footballing fortunes remains 
equally stark. For Germany s 
international record embraces 
three World Cup wins (in 1954, 
1974 and 1990), being runners- 
up in 1982 and 1986, and win- 
ning two European Champi- 
onships (in 1972 and 1980). 
England, as the soccer chant of 
the 1970s used to go: “Won two 
world wars and*" one World 
Cup”. Not much reward for 
being tbe originators of the 
game. 

England, until comparatively 
recently - last Monday morn- 
ing, according to the front page 
of the Daily Star - still believed 
itself to be an imperial power 
in world footbalL The Ger- 
mans have always sought to 
modernise their approach to 
football being less encumbered 
by notions of world superiority, 
at least on the football pitch, 
lhat is. 

England thrashed Germany 
6-3 in Berlin in 1938, causing 
the kind of radical self-assess- 
ment that we didn't suffer until 
the Hungarians inflicted the 
same scoreline on us at Wem- 
bley in 1953. After the war, the 
German national coach Sepp 
Herberger began a programme 
of reconstruction, based on fit- 
ness and technique, which 
eventually bore fruit with his 
team's surprise victoty over the 
brilliant Hungarians in the 1954 
World Cup final. 

The English didn't appoint a 
national trainer until the mid- 
1950s, relying on committees of 
blazered buffers to select and 
organise the players. While 
England remained isolated 


from world football competi- 
tion, thanks to Harrovian i arro- 
gance and amateurish disdain 
for professionalism, the Ger- 
mans were travelling, compet- 
ing against the rest of the world. 

So by the summer of 19t>6. 
when England won the World 
Cup at Wembley against Ger- 
many. it may have seemed that 
the old order had been re- 
established. But for England it 
was indeed “all over”, as far as 
winning international tourna- 
ments was concerned. For the 
Germans had established a 
national coaching system for 
players from the age of 14 
upwards. They also had a seam- 
less transition from one long- 
serving manager to another, 
and they began to base their 
national squad around 
whichever team was Lhe most 
successful in the Bundesliga. 

Thcy insisted that each 
prospective club manager 
should lake a two-year course 
in tactics, sports medicine and 
financial administration before 
taking charge - another con- 
trast to England, where most 
new managers have stumbled 
straight from retirement as 
placers without even acquiring 
basic coaching or financial 
skills. Organisation, continuity 
and logic were the key German 
(hemes, just as much on the 
training pitch as on the factory 
floor. 

Meanwhile, for England the 
wheels were beginning to come 
off. In the quarter-final of the 
1970 World Cup. it lost 3-2 to 
West Germany, after being 2-0 
ahead. Sir AJf Ramsey, the 
architect of our sole interna- 
tional triumph, was sacked in 
1974 and the Football Associ- 
ation then shovelled its way 
through a dog-eared pack of 
English club managers - Don 
Revie, Ron Greenwood, Bobby 
Robson, Graham Taylor - in 
Ihe hope that one of them 
might have the secret. 

By contrast, Berti Vogts, the 
German manager, has been in 
the national coaching system 
since he retired as a player in 
1979. working his way stealth- 
ily upwards. Terry Venables, 
though a talented coach, on the 
verge of international achieve- 
ment, will now leave to hand 
over to Glenn Hoddle, the most 
gifted but also the most ill-used 
English international player of 
the last two decades. It is not 
just that the Germans get to the 
beaches first, but that we take 
too long to wake up. 

Stan Hey was one of the writers 
of 'Auf Wiederselten, Pet'. 
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Leo Nichols 


THE INDEPENDENT - WEDNESDAYS JUNE. 1996 


Leo Nichols was as notable for 
his death as lor his life. A long- 
time friend of Burma's opposi- 
tion leader Aung San Suu Kyi. 
he was anested in April as 
part of a Burmese government 
campaign to tighten the screws 
on her wherever she was vul- 
nerable. He died in custody on 
Saturday, among allegations 
that the regime had denied 
him proper medical treatment 
in prison. He was not a 
"political man, but becomes 
another martyr for the cause of 
democracy in Burma. 

Aung San Suu KyTs party, the 
National League for Democracy 
(NLD), has survived only bare- 
ly between its landslide election 
win in 1990. and its leader's re- 


lease from house arrest a year 
ago. Some speculated that Leo 
Nichols was the NLD’s secret 
banker, but both he and the 
NLD have always denied this. 
Indeed, he could not have be- 
come involved in NLD finances 
in any way without making the 
' party vulnerable under election 
law. But as a successful busi- 
nessman he was able to help 
Aung San Suu Kyi herself, by 
finding her a gardener ana 
handymen for her house, and 
lending her his car on occasion. 
He was an elusive, slightly mys- 
terious figure, of mixed parent- 
age, who unofficially continued 
to represent the interests in 
Rangoon of Norway, Denmark, 
Finland and Switzerland — 


though he relinquished the off- 
ical title of consul-general IS 
years ago. 

Nichols was bora in 1931, the 
offspring of a Greek shipping 
family based in Rangoon - 


Japanese occupation of Burma 
at school in India. After the Sec- 
ond Wsrid Wfcr, in which his fa- 
ther died, he returned to work 
in the family business with his 
unde and brother. He married 
hi$ wife, Felicity, in 1951, and 
they had five children - all of 
them now .living in Australia and 
the United States. 

In the 1950s, be held the 
position of General Manager of 
the United Liner Agencies in 


Rangoon -but the company was 
nationalised in 1962 after Gen- 
eral Ne Win came to power. 
It was shortly afterwards that 
he was appointed Honoraiy 
Consul-General for the three 
Scandinavian countries. But he 
was briefs' arrested in 1980 
and as a result gave up his of- 
ficial representation, though 
he was released aftera few days. 

In recent years, Nichols de- 
voted himself to making mon- 
ey and to distributing it to 
worthy causes. Even though 
his donations never appeared on 
the government lists, he quiet- 
ly donated to Buddhist, Muslim 
and Christian charities. He 
himself was a Catholic. 

After Aung San Sue KyTs re- 


lease from house arrest in July 
1995 Nichols took breakfast 
with her every Friday at her 
bouse. In April this year he was 
anested by the governmem, and 
in May he was sentenced to 
three years in prison. The 
Burmese official media accused 
him of “providing general ex- 
penses for the democratic stunt 
actress” but this was not the 
charge a gains t him. Indeed, 
the actual charge provided lit- 
tle basis for the prison term, let 
alone solitary confinement on 
Death Row - in that he was 
accused only of owning two 
unlicensed fax machines and 
nine telephones. However 
telephone-tapping by military 
intelligence is a major industry 


in Burma; and this year the 
Burmese military has been de- 
termined to remove all possible 
-lines of communication be-, 
tween the Burmese opposition 
leader and international media 
that evade their control. 

Nichols’s arrest was the first 
of many, for more than 2SQ 
NLD members were detained 


ty conference at Aung San Suu 
Kyi’s house at the end of May. 
Most have now been released, 
but a number hare disappeared 
- including two of those who, 
like Nichols, were, close to the 
NLD leader on a personal ba- 
sis. These were her cousin, U 
Aye Win and the ► NLD 
spokesman U Win Htein. 


Nichols was confined in In- 
sein Prison in Rangoon. He 
died, reportedly of a stroke, af- 
ter being rushed to Rangoon 
General Hospital. The-Danish 
foreign minister has demanded 
an investigation into whether he 
was being gjvec proper medical 


for his known diabetes ana 
heart condition. ' 

Yet it was a measure of Loo 
Nichols's courage that he had 
always known the risk he ran by 
- continuing to. associate with 
the Burmese opposition leader 
the probability of arrest soon- 
er or later, and the hi g h level of 
ihortality in Burmese prisons, of 
medical causes alone. Back in 
JL9S9 he had booh picked up 


once before, at the time of 
Aung San Snu KyTs own de- 
tention; on that occasion he had 
been released, bur a Muslim 
businessman who was arrested 
at the same Time had died for 
lack of medical treatment. 

“Unde Leo"*, as he was 
known, was no soldier or politi- 
cian, but was not willing to be 
a party to the regime’s efforts 
to isolate Aung San Suu Kyi In 
death, he bccomesa here of the 
democracy movement. 

Derek Brooke-Wavell 

James Leander (Leo) Nichols, 
businessman: bom Rangoon 8 
June 1931; married 1951 (five 
childim ); died Rangoon 22 June 
1996. 


Ilona Ference 


-Hona Ference was a talented 
and useful member of any 
theatrical production - al- 
though in appearance and tem- 

g irament she was, in George 
ernard Shaw's words, one of 
“Pharaoh’s lean land”. She was 
one of those scrawny but ad- 
mirable actresses - Mary Mer- 
- rail. Joyce Carey and Una 
O’Connor spring to mind - 
who graced fine plays with fine 
performances even if they were 
' perhaps precluded by their 
- pert, bird-like qualities from 
mu richness of character. As 
Athene Seyier used to say of her 
Prossie in Shaw's Candida, 
“Spare, my dear, spare." 

She was bora Dona Hegedus. 
of Hungarian descent, in Bar 
. Haibor, Maine, in 1917, the el- 
dest of three daughters, all mu- 
sicians, of the violinist Ferencz 
"Hegedus and Kate Buckley, 
both accomplished soloists in 
- their own righL Although Lheir 
eldest child Ilona remained a 
music lover throughout her life, 

■ the stage was her main interest 
. and, being bilingual, she played 
in both French and English 
theatres after a wide education 
_in Austria, Hungary, France 
and Belgium. 

! In London she studied for the 
‘ stage at Rada. There, her schol- 
! arty gifts and interest in travel 
as well as a literary outlook 
. caught the eye of W1L Auden, 

1 Stephen Spender and Rupert 
| -Doone. She was cast in such 
i plays and divertissements as 
The Ascent of F6 and Trial of a 
'■ Judge; later dubbing under the 
management of Nancy Price - 
“Nancy Cut-Price”, they used to 
_caIJ her - in Karel Capet's fn- 
' sectPlayalthe □owdefunctLit- 
tie Theatre off the Strand. She 


decided to make England her 
main country of residence after 
winning a coveted Leverhulme 
scholarship securing her 
acceptance to Rada. 

I had worked with Ilona Fsr- 
ence already when I took a 
chance to cast her, as a slip of 
a girl, in the demanding role of 
Mrs Manningham in Itatrick 
Hamilton's gruelling melodra- 
ma Gas Light at the Scaia 
Theatre in Tottenham Court 
Road (also now defunct). 

I had been seconded from the 
Queen's Westminster Regi- 
ment, which I had joined at foe 
outbreak of the Second World 
War. It was considered all in 
the interests of good Anglo- 
American relations for an Eng- 
lish director to join on loan the 
American army drama unit 
based in London, and for them 
to have not an American -born 
but a British director, especial- 
ly one who had akeadty been 
associated, albeit as aa actor, 
with a number of American 
plays, such as Theodore Dreis- 
er’s The Hand of the Potter and 
Clifford Odets's Golden Bey 
(when my co-star was Pamela 
Brown). 

Ference as a student had 
performed to such good effect 
that I thought that here was a 
chance for an American now 
based in England to play Mrs 
Manningham. Gas Light bad al- 
ready been seen at the Apollo 
Theatre in Shaftesbury Avenue 
with a star cast and on the 
British screen with Diana Wyn- 
yardinthe leading part (a hard 
act to follow). In the event; Ffer- 
ence, -surrounded by 'an all- 
American cast, several of them 
Broadway professional players, 
spoke broad American and 


Jean Gimpel was a man of 
great physical and intellectual 
energy, with a big heart and 
strong sense of justice. A pro- 
found and very practical inter- 
est in technology, and especially 
that of the Middle Ages, was the 
thread that ran through his 
working life. It yielded two 
classic studies. The Cathedral 
.Builders (1958) and The Me- 
. dieval Machine. : the Industrial 
' Revolution of the Middle Ages 
(1976), underpinned two further 
books, 77ie Cult of Art: against 
an and artists (1968) and The 
End of the Future (1995), and 
helped make him an effective 
saboteur in the French Resis- 
tance his services during the 
Second World War he was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre, 
the Medaille de Resistance and 
the Legkm d*Honneur. 

Gimpel liked to say that he 
. lived between four cultures: 
those of France, England, the 
United Slates and the 13th 



Gbnpeh deeds as wefl as wonts 

century. He was born in Paris 
in 1918. the third son of the well- 
known art dealer Ren 6 Gimpel, 
a friend of Monet, Renoir and 
Proust whose journals he would 
eventually edit- His mother was 
the sister of an even more fa- 
mous English dealer, Lord 


more than held her own; her 
own F-ngHsh was almost perfect 

Bona Ference was versatile 
and accepted direction well 
and Iwas glad to be able to use 
her subsequently is seasons of 
plays I produced at my own lit- 
tle theatre founded after the 
war, the New Lindsey, and lat- 
er still when one of the plays, 
the sensational Pick-Up Girl, 

proval from no le&^foistoJj- 
an of morals than Queen Mary 
herself (who saw a special pri- 
vate performance by com- 
mand), was transferred to two 
of the largest theatres in the 
West End of London. It had 
Icing runs and made a star of 
more than one artist in its 
lengthy cast. In the relatively 
minor role of a court reporter 
Ference knew .how to 
“project” (a rare gift). 

Whether the play was Odets’s 
Rocket to the Moon produced at 
the St Martin’s, in which she was 
cast as a helpless young wife 
in downtown New York, or 
whether it was a West End re- 
vival of such a modern classic 
as Somerset Maugham’s For 
Services Rendered at the New 
Lindsey or Thomas Robert- 
son's “costume” comedy Cast, 
Ference succeeded in sparkling. 
Whether at the Library Theatre, 
Manchester, in JJ3- Priestly’s 
An Inspector Calls, or touring 
the welsh coalfields in the 
title-role of Eugene O’Neill's 
eariy nastapieocAnna Christie, 
the actress invariably made 
ah impression through her 
diction, body language and 
versatility. 

It was during the run of one 
of these many productions that 
she met and married an actor, 


Antony Keaxey, later to leave 
the stage and become much bet- 
ter known for his radio and tele- 
virion work as a producer. The 
couple had two children, both 
boys, before they divorced af- 
ter a comparatively short mar- 
riage; and a change of fortune 
accompanied by bad health 
caused Ference to retire from 
acting during her last 10 years 
of life. She concentrated instead 
on what she finally could do 
most easily through her knowl- 
edge of foreign languages - writ- 
ing for radio and television 
better parts for other actresses 
than she could finally find for 
herself. 

I recall with particular plea- 
sure Ference’s Kristin, the cook 
in Strindberg's Miss Julie, with 
Joan Miller in the title-role, in 
a successful season at the Lyric, 
H amwiftrsmirh, and earlier still 

at Manchester in the late For- 
ties when she was in the first re- 
vival for many years of Ibsen's 
penultimate masterpiece John 
Gabriel Borkman. Here she. 
played opposite Miller again; 
one of two sisters who were 
dominated by the same man- in 
their lives -both in love with the 
disgraced Borkman who haunt- 
ed tbem to the end of their days. 
Ella Rentheim as played by 
Joan Miller and Sirs Borkman 
by Bona Ference made mighty 
drama ofwfaatcouldhave been, . 
but for its writing and acting, a 
trite situation. 

Peter Cotes 

Rond Hegedus ( Ilona Ference), 
actress and dramatist: bom Bar 
Harbor, Maine IiJOctober 1917; 
marnt&lAntony Kearey. (two 
sons ; marriage dissolved); {Bed 
London 12 June 1996. 






Ference (right), as Mis Borkman, with Joan MHer as her sister. EBa flwit heh n, hi Peter Cates’s Forties 
revival of Ibsen’s 1896 masterpiece John Gabriel Borkman ; Photograph: Denis de Mamey 


Jean Gimpel 


Duveen. His two brothers, 
Peter and Charles, who was cap- 
tured and tortured by the Ger- 
mans and died in 1973, founded 
their own gallery in London in 
1946. 

InztiaHyJean shared the fam- 
ily enthusiasm for art, and con- 
templated a career as an expert 
on the chemisby of Old Mas- 
ter paintings. Eventually, how- 
ever, he decided to combine 
earning a living as a diamond 
broker, first in Paris and then, 
from 1963, in London, with 
writing. His research for The 
Cathedral Builders confirmed 
his revulsion against art, later 
spelt out in his book-length 
diatribe The Cult of Art. Com- 
pared with the nameless crafts- 
men and unsung engineers and 
architects of the Middle Ages, 
arrises from the Renaissance on- 
wards were, he argued, egotis- 
tic and self-indulgent, if not 
actually fraudulent: for exam- 
ple, many of Leonardo da 


Vinci's “inventions” were bor-\ 
rowed from'trea rises by earlier 
engineers. Tb deify such pedlars 
of dispensable luxuries was, 
he believed, as logical as 
worshipping relics. 

The Cathedral Builders was 
written in French as Les Bdtis- 
seius de Cath&bales and sold 
more than 200,000 copies in 
France alone. In addition to 
being stuffed with fresh and fas- 
cinating information, it demon- 
strated that France's great 
cathedrals were buHL not just to 
the glory of God but by the 
finest professional architects 
and craftsmen of the lime. 

In The Medieval Machine , a 
broader study, he sought' to 
demonstrate that the techno- 
logical revolution of the Middle 
Ages; focused on mills and es- 
pecially water-mills, was no less 
remarkable than the Industri- 
al Revolution. He found many 
striking parallels.- between the 
. technological boom of the 10th 


and Bth-centuries in Western 
Europe 'and the one that 
started around 1750. 

After detailed comparison 
of parallel developments in 
France between 1050 and 1265 
and the United States between 
1850 and 1953, he concluded 
that America had subsequent- 
ly entered a period of terminal 
decline that would bring West- 
ern civilisation down with it. 
These Cassandra-like warnings 
were the focus of an interna- 
tional conference on the decline 
of the West in Los Angeles in 
1977 and were amplified in his 
last book, the End of the Future. 

Gimpel was a man of deeds 
as well as words. Dismayed by 
the pre-medieval level of tech- 
nology in the rural areas of 
maHy Third World countries, he 
sought to introduce patchily 
known inventions such as the 
Archimedean screw for lifting 
water from one level to anoth- 
er. lo explain their benefits 


across language barriers he re- 
vived the concept of three- 
dimensional models, establish- 
ing in 1977 a charitable project. 
Models for Rural Develop- 
ment, to propagate them in 
partnership with Appropriate 
Technology Ltd. A miller in the 
foothills of the Himalayas, for 
example, rapidly recognised the 
greater effectiveness of the 
spoon-shaped blades of a 19th- 
century Romanian water-mill 
when compared with the 2,000- 
year-old Nepalese version. The 
former was soon adapted as part 
of the Nepalese government's 


five-year plan. 
Gimpel also 


Gimpel also devised models 
to show how not to do firings; 
such as allowing animals too 
close to a well, or coughing 
TB -infected sputum over chil- 
dren. These “negative" models 
were extensively used on the 
Indian subcontinent and in 
Africa. 

Gimpel loved the stimulus of 


intelligent friends, especially 
female ones, and he and his wife 
Catherine, a Breton and former 
fellow Resistance member 
whom he married just 50 years 
ago, held a kind of Sunday af- 
ternoon salon several weeks of 
the year at their Chelsea Em- 
bankment flat Among the as- 
sembled writers, scientists, 
doctors, historians and the like, 
their volatile host moved, firing 
off his enthusiasms and preju- 
dices in rapid, French-accented , 
bursts. 

... Few people can have more ef- 1 
fectivety or agreeably bridged 
the gap between CP. Snow’s 
‘two cultures" of science and 
the humanities. 

Roger Berthond 

Jean Victor Gimpel, historian of 
technology: bom Paris 10 Octo- 
ber 1918; married 1946 Cather- 
ine Cara (two sons, one 
daughter); died London 15 June 
1996. 


Sir Fitzroy 
Maclean 


In 1967, as a Russian-speaking 
member of BBC television's 
Documentary Department, I 
was asked if I would work wis*» 
Sir Fitzroy Maclean in making 
a film about the Soviet Union, 
writes Malcolm Brown [fur- 
ther to the obituary by Frank 
McLynn on 19 June]. It was ba- 
sically Eastern Approaches re- 
visited - to be shown on the 50th 
anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. This would require 
two extensive journeys, one for 
reconnaissance, the second with 
a film team. It was to be one of 
the happiest and most enrich- 
ing collaborations of my 26 
years as a BBC staff producer. 

Our friendship was barely 10 
minutes old when he told me to 
drop the “Sir" and call him 
Fitzroy, Fitzy, or even Fitz; 1 set- 
tled for Fitzroy. He was a youth- 
ful enthusi ast and the possessor 
of an almost schoolboyish sense 
of humour, and we were able to 
pun frequently and execrably in 
two languages. “Lux”, or to 
transliterate more correctly. 
“Lyooks", was the top grade of 
travel, offered in the Soviet 
Union by Intourist; the modest 
quip “If Lyooks could kill" had 
us both in laughter for hours. 

He knew ins Soviet Union 
wdL One evening at the famous 
National Hotel opposite Red 
Square, he took me down a cor- 
ridor to point out the corner 
room where Commander 
Courtney MP had been filmed 
in flagrante by the KGB. * 

Later, when about to fty from 
! Tashkent to Baku over, the 
Caspian Sea, I expressed plea- 
sure that our Russian minders 
had put us first on board our 
Byushin-18. “You know what 
fins means," he said, “we are go- 
ing to fly over some important 
military installation, and so will 
be put in a place of honour op- 
posite the wing where we can't 
see anything." He was right. 

He also knew his Central 
Asia. Flying at 30.000 feet one 
magical evening and gazing 
through the aircraft window at 
a distant frieze of mountains. I 
felt a tap on the knee. “Those," 
said Fitzroy, “are the high 
Pamirs." It was rather like be- 
ing shown the Empty Quarter 
by Wilfred Thesiger. 

He spoke Russian with an ef- 
fortless ease and a strong Eton- 
ian accent Right-wing MP that 
he was, the Russians loved him 
and he returned their affection. 
He was splendid at getting to his 
feet at the kind of occasions 
when toasts in vodka were 
drunk to everything that any- 
body could think of and at con- 
triving speeches which put 
everyone m high good-humour. 

Our programme, transmitted 
under the title The Other Rus- 
sians, collected a huge audience 
on BBC1: and was later showft 
to much acclaim in the series 
The World About Us on BBC2. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


BIRTHS 

STUDBOLME: On 22 June, lo James 
and Char (nee PDchcr). a son. Arthur 
John GOfivd. 

DEATHS 

~ BODEN: Neville, vutptor. husband, fa- 
” (her. lover and friend, died 24 June. 
His car in g advice is irreplaceable. Fu- 
neral. Monday 1 July, middav, Is- 
lington Cemetery, High Road. 
London N2. Flowers to RccfcneU & 

. Foster. SI Green Lanes. London 
N16 9BX, by 930am. 

COX: Sir Gordon. KBE FRS, on 23 
• June, aged 90. Formerly Secretary of 
the Agricultural Research Council. 
Beloved and loving husband of Marv 
“ RosaJeen and <rflbc late Lucie Grace, 
father of Patrida and Keith, grand- 
father and great-grandfather. Fu- 
. ■ neral at 230pm on Friday 2S June al 
Golders Green Crematorium, Hoop 
. Lane. London NW]j. Mo flowers 

please but donations if desired to 

Friends of RFH/Prqjeas. The Royal 
Free Hospital, Pond Street. London 
NW3 2QG.or to [he Edenhall Marie 
Curie Centre. 11 Lyndhurct Gar- 
'■ dens, London NW3 5 NS. 

Announcements for Gazette BERTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births, 
Adoptions. Marriages, Deaths, Memo- 
. rial services. Wedding anniversaries, In 
Mcmomm) should he sent in writing 
to die Gazette Edita; The Independent, 

' I Canada Square. Canary Wharf, Lon- 
don £14 SDL, telephoned u 0171-293 
20H (answering machine 0171-293 
2012) or fined to 0171.293 2010, and : 
are charged at £6^0 a line (VAT extra). , 


Birthdays 

Mr Claudio Abbado, conductor, 63; 
Sir Campbell Adamson, former 
chairman. Abbey National pic, 74; Sir 
Alan Bailey, farmer Permanent Sec- 
retary, Department of Tbutspon, 
dS: Professor Kenneth Barker, Vice- 
Chancellor and Chief Emeu five, De 
Momfort University, 62; Mr Leslie 
Carpenter, former chairman, Reed 
Ink-raa tfcuial, 69; Mr Geoigie F&me, 
singer and songwriter, 53; Dr Alexan- 
der Fenton, director, European 
Ethnological Research Centre, Ed- 
inburgh. 67; Mr W illiam Hamilton, 
former MP. 79; Rear-Admiral Sir 
David Haslam, hydrograpber, 73; 
Professor Ruth Kempson, linguist. 52; 
Mr Syd Lawrence, bandleader, 72; 
Mr Laurie Lee. poet and author, 82; 
Mr Robert Madennan MP, 60; Sir 
Peter Miles, former Keeper of the 
Privy Purse, 72; Miss Eleanor Park- 
er. actress, 74; Professor Sir Alan Itea- 
cock, economist, 74; Mr Peter Pike 
MP, 59; Mr Nicholas Folunm. envi- 
ronmentalist, 87; Lord Rawtinwn 
of Ewell QC, former Artoroey- 
GeneraL 77; Professor Maurice 
Wakes, computer scientist, 83; Mr 
Colin Wilson, author, 65; Mr David 
Winnick MP, 63. 

Anniversaries 
Ittrthg William Thomson. Sat Baron 
Kelvin, physdst and inventor, 1S24; 
Pea/i Sfdensmcker Buck, novelist, 
1892; WQly Messerschmin, aircraft 
designer, 1898; Peter Loire (Laszk) 
Loewe ostein), actor, 1904. Deaths 
The Rev Gilbert White, naturalist and 
cleric, 1793: Joseph-Michel Mont- 
golfier. balloonist, 1810; Samuel 
Crompton, inventor of the spinning 

mule, 1827; Fowl Madox fond, nov- 
elist and poet, 1939; Carl Foreman, 


film producer, 1964; George Horace 
Gallup, poll organiser, 1984. On 
this day: Christ's Hospital (the Btae- 
coat School) was granted its charter, 
1553; Victoria Crosses were award- 
ed to 62 men of the army and navy 
by Queen Victoria in Hyde Park, 
1857; the Order of Merit was insti- 

tm ed by King Edward VC, 1902; the 

new Victoria and Albert Museum was 
opened, 1909; the United Nations 
Charter was signed by 50 nations in 
San Fhmtisco, 1945; the first London 
production of the musical stow 
Grease was presented, 1973.1bdayis 
the Feast Day of St Aothelrmis, 
bishop, St John of the Goths, Si Max- 
eoous, St Peiagius of Cordova, Saints 
Salvius or Sauve and Supemis and St 
Vigilius of trenu 

Lectures 

National Gallery: Kathleen Adler, 
“Degas (iv): 1116 same thing over 
again*. Degas and Repetition", 1pm. 
Victoria and Abcrt Museum: Angela 
Cox, ‘Portrait Miniatures”, 2J0pm. 
Thte Gallery: Geoffrey Stewart, “A 
Painter’s View of Sickert"; lpin; 
Andrew Saint, "London: viewing 
beyond tbs gallery (iii). People's 
Architecture: ‘Art bt^and the Gaflery' 
and the public good**, 630pm. 
Enter University: Professor Roger 
Fiddhouse, “Adult Education: past, 
present and future”, 5.15pm. 

Commonwealth 

Parliamentary 

Association 

The Annual General Meeting of the 

C omm onwealth Parliamentary As- 
sociation UK Branch was held yes- 
terday in the Hook of Commons, 


London SWL Miss Betty Boothrqyd 
MP, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, presided. 

Appointments 

Judge David WDcos. lo si! in the Of- 
ficial Refere e s Court in London. 
Mr James Ralph Barton, to be a full- 
time Chairman of Industrial Tri- 
bunals, assigned to the Newcastle 
Region. 

Mr David John Latham, to be a fufl- 
fim r Chairman of iwrfnvriii Tri. 


Mr John Christopher Phipps, to be 
a arcedi judge, assigned to the North- 
ern Circoit- 

Mr Henry Oliver Blacksdl QC, to be 
a drcdt judge, assigned to the South 
Eastern Circuit. 

Mr Roger dements, Mr Stephen 
Magaua- Hannaft rd andMrTbo«nag 
VfedKwrtb, io be Practising Fellows 
of the Academy of Experts. 


ROYAJL ENGAGEMENTS 



wim 




Changing of the-Guard 

The HmrtoW Caokr Hamcd RcjtaaM mama 
teOMW^UfcOMri«l« hM *C M re* , ll*a;b> 
Brin** Osrafc DCTO9 Chart. 

■ sacUocbnWK*, II Jtatbn>ipro*ikdbr tfcs 


ment to income-related bene- 
fit from two classes of asylum 
seeker those who submitted 
their claims for asylum- other- 
wise than immediately upon 
arrival in the UK, ana those 
whose claims had been reject- 
ed by the Home Secretary bat 
who then appealed to the in- 


mcome support: see reg 70 of 


New rules on refugees’ benefits invalid 

5 SS - — on— casBsiEsa 

» Neill. Lord^S: Stoon 26 June 1996 ‘™‘° wiy peraeoi- 

n, Lori Justice Waite) ment to income-related bene- income support see reg 70 of sought to escape™ ^ ^ 1 

idiary legislation must not their claims for asylum other- ' Mended by 1993 SI 1679^ dinale 

be within the vires of the wise than immediately upon The new regulations were the ur ?£f r 

ling statute, but must also arrival in the UK, and those madeinexerSrf^werscon- ! 

nawn so as not to conflict whose dams had been reject- .ferred in particular Erections l&3Act^SS 
statutory rights already cn- ed by the Home Secretary bat 135, 137 £id 175 of fteScS 

by other primary legisla- t a PP‘»Jed tol the in-^ ^ S^rity (Contributions and dK 

ie Court of Appeal by a “ ^ 

irity (Lord Justice Neill tention was to discourage eco- of the 1987 Regulations so as with T* “, ccor( 

nting) allowed an appeal nomic migrants from making to remove entitlement to invent i< Hr,™.- *22?* ado P te ? m ? 
te applican ts, an asylum and pursuing asylum claims cases payments from ail asjLn ri^tt oriS * cxpUccJl 
?r referred to as B and the and to speed np the system to seekers save those who suh- 1 dTJkV “ 1V8 ' . 

■Counca for the Welfare the advantage of the genuine milled a daim for aLlUm o^S- demnn^f^K.^ 
mini grants, against the refugee. It would also save the rival in the UK. and even then ^”J. onstraf f^_ b y the 1 993 Act 
ion of the Queen’s Bench taxpayer some £200m a year, entitlement ceased on the date lo the UK’s 

nonal Court on 26 March The applicants d aimed the the Home Secret arv rrmrri* -t obligations under the 195 1 UN 

, and upheld their chal- regulations were ultra vires, the claim to have^en deter ?J. nveQtlon on the status of 

SAT rawfw. to The enabling power couJd not mined or abandoned. They ^ W®** 1 ^ ^ 

ahdity of the Social Seen- have been intended to permit also removed any entitlement iVT? Pr ^ toco1 - Y ^t these regu- 
(Persons from Abroad) this degree of mterference with to housing benefit in cone- ons some S e nnine asy- 
ellaneous Amendment statutory rights under the Asy- spondine drcumstances. seekers at least, must be 

ilations 1996 (SI 30). lum and Immigration Appeals The newregulations did not riffnV S .[ encierin S their 

las Blake QC and Fronds Mb- Act 1993 and/or fundamental conflict with the 1993 Act rv P nder that Act nugati|*i 

Jninnm Fisher) for the appH- human rights. merely because they were dc- ^n n ^ lther ° r the regula- 

Stephen Richards arul Stephen Prior to tire new regulations, signed to reduce the numbers aece ssaniy contemplated 

i (P.RJ. Thomson, soSdtai; all asylum seekers, were entitled of those invoking rights of an- nn a ^ fes< ?^ cstitl,le 11131 

VjbrthercyondaiL to “urgent cases” payments plication and appeal under cmwTtu nation could tol- 

amounting to 90 per cent of that Act. But it could hardly be snri™ ■ .^gn^tions were 
Justice Simon Brown normal income support'beoe-. doubted that some genuine m effect that ihey 

that in essence theregu- fit, and to housing and other asylum seekers as well as bo- mUSl 06 heW 10 1x5 tlitra vins - 

ns removed all entitle- benefits “passported" through gus ones were likely to be de h lu 

r “ lU "“Smth. Barrister 


Regina v Secretary of State for 
Social Security ex parte B and 
another; Court of Appeal (Lord 
Justice Neill. Lord Justice Simon 
Brawn, Laid Justice Write) 

21 Jime 1996 

Subsidiary legislation must not 
Only be within the vires of the 
enabling statute, but must also 
be drawn so as not to conflict 
with statutory rights already en- 
acted by other primary legisla- 
tion. 

The Court of Appeal by a 
majority (Lord Justice Neill 
dissenting) allowed an appeal 
by the applicants, an asylum 
seeker referred to as B and the 
Joint' CouncO for the Welfare 
of Immigrants, against the 
derision of die Queen’s Bench 
Divisional Court on 26 March 
1996, and upheld their chal- 
lenge, ty judicial review, to 
the validity of the Social Secu- 
rity (Persons from Abroad) 
Miscellaneous Amendment 
Regulations 1996 (SI 30). 
Nfchabs Blake QC and Fronds B&- 
her (Christian Fisher) for the appli- 
cants; Saqthen Richards and Stephen 
Sdvats (P.RJ. Thomson, solicitor, 
DHSSIjbr the rapondaiL 

Lord Justice Simon Brown 
said that in essence the regu- 
lations removed all entitie- 


The Secretary of State’s in- 
tention was to discourage eco- 
nomic migrants from making 
and pursuing asylum claims 
and to speed np the system to 
the advantage of the genuine 
refugee. It would also save the 
taxpayer some £200m a year. 

The applicants claimed the 
regulations were ultra vires. 
The enabling power could not 
have been intended to permit 
this degree of interference with 
statutory rights under the Asy- 
lum and Immigration Appeals 
Act 1993 and/or fundamental 
human rights. 

Prior to tiie new regulations, 
all asylum seekers, were entitled 
to “urgent cases" payments 
amounting to 90 per cent of 
normal income support bene-, 
fit, and to housing and other 
benefits “passported” through 


, Regulations 1987 (SI 1967) as 
amended tty 1993 SI 1679. 

The new regulations were 
made in exercise of powers coo- 
ferred in particular by sections 
135, 137 and 175 of the Social 
Security (Contributions and 
Benefits) Act 1992. They 
amended regulations 21 and 70 
of the 1987 Regulations so as 
to remove cod liement to urgent 
cases payments from ail asylum 
seekers save those who sub- 
mitted a daim for asylum on ar- 
rival in the UK, and even then 
entitlement ceased on the date 
the Home Secretary recorded 
the claim to have been deter- 
mined or abandoned. They 
also removed any entitlement 
to housing benefit in corre- 
sponding drcumstances. 

The newregulations did not 
conflict with the 1993 Act 
merely because they were de- 
signed to reduce the numbers 
of those invoking rights of ap- 
plication and appeal under 
that Act But it could hardly be 
doubted that some genuine 
asylum seekers as well as bo- 
gus ones were likely to be de- 
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Psion’s £230m Amstrad takeover 
move catches City by surprise 


Reluctant boffii 
well-organised 
for commerce 




TOM STEVENSON 
and PATRICK TOOHER 

Psion is dose to making an 
agreed takeover of Amstrad. in 
a move that caught the City by 
surprise yesterday, the success- 
ful personal organiser maker 
hopes to acquire Alan Sugar’s 
once high-flying computers to 
mobile phones group for at 
least £230tn. 

The deal was instigated bv Mr 
Sugar, who stands to pocket 
£80 m from the takeover and 
wants to concentrate on his new- 
found passion for the money- 
spinning world of Premier 
League football where he 
already controls and chairs 
Tottenham Hotspur. 

Assuming all goes well with 
Psion's due diligence over the 
next three weeks, the maker of 
the best-selling Series 3 organ- 
iser will bring to an end the un- 
comfortable stand-off between 
Amstrad and the City. Relations 
have never recovered from Mr 
Sugar's failed attempt in 1992 
to take Amstrad private at the 
equivalent of ISOp a share. 

Psion said yesterday it was in 
negotiations with Amstrad that 
would lead to a deal worth at 



Alan Sugar: Stands to make 
£80m from the agreement 


least 200p a share. Following 
any deal, a joint statement from 
the companies said yesterday, 
Mr Sugar will own about IS per 
cent of the enlarged group. He 
will noL join Psion's board al- 
though a possible “deal-mak- 
ing'* role is being considered. 

David Porter, an academic 
South African with a doctorate 
in mathematical physics, will 
remain as chairman and chief 
executive of the enlarged group 
he founded in 1980. Yesterday 
he said: “We are not buying Ara- 
sirad as perceived by its brand 
and name. Amstrad is in ashes. 
We are buying the phoenix in 
those ashes." 

He said Psion's main interest 
in Amstrad lay in Dan call, the 
company's mobile phone man- 
ufacturing operation that was 
one of the Orat cellular phone 
businesses to develop the GSM 
digital standard. He believes 
Dancall will help in the fusion 
of portable computers and mo- 
bile telephony. 

Mr Potter said Mr Sugar ap- 
proached Psion about two 
months ago with a view to sell- 
ing Amstrad. Psion was initial- 
ly sceptical about the prospects 
of putting the two businesses to- 
gether but became increasing- 
ly enthusiastic as the deal was 
explored. 

Analysts broadly welcomed 
the move, which will almost 
double the size of Psion. After a 
meteoric rise in its share price, 
the proposed all share deal is 
seen as an efficient way of getting 
hold of Ams trad's £85m cash 
pile as well as its trading busi- 
nesses. They reckon Amstrad 
should fetch up to 250p a share 
on a sum -of- the -parts basis. 

But Andrew Bryant at 
Nat West warned: “David Ratter 
has got quite a job selling this 
to fcioa's shareholders. It is not 
a done deal.'’ 



Phoenix from the ashes: Psion chairman David Potter said, “we are not buying Amstrad as perceived by its brand name* 


Psion, which plunged into 
the red in 1991 after problems 
with its range of hand-held 
computers, has recovered 
sharply since on the back of 
soaring demand for its products 
which shoehorn the computing 
power of a desktop machine 
into a case little more than the 
size of a pocket diary. 

Profits of £1.42m m 1992 in- 
creased to £11.7m in the year to 


last December and the con- 
sensus of brokers' forecasts 
now points to £15^m before lax 
this year and more than £20m 
in 1997. 

Since late 1992, when Psion’s 
shares fell as low as 23p, they 
have outperformed the market 
by a massive margin, growing 
19-fold by the time they peaked 
last month at 468p. Yesterday 
worries about the impact of the 


Amstrad deal sent the shares 
25p lower to 350p. 

Psion is also attracted by 
Vtglen, Amstracfs successful di- 
rect-sales computer manufac- 
turer, which is alreatfy profitable 
and would allow Psion to devel- 
op new products and widen the 
spread of its business. But Psion 
is unlikely to want AmstracTs 
core consumer electronics busi- 
ness, which has struggled for sev- 


eral years in the highly compet- 
itive markets for commodity 
products such as satellite dishes. 

Shares in Amstrad, a huge suc- 
cess in the 19SQs when Alan Sug- 
ar brought computers to the 
masses with a range of basic 
word-processing machines, rose 
37pto 185p on news of the talks. 
In die last nine months they have 
tumbled from nearly 260p as the 
Gty digested a diet of bad news. 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 

It would be hard to think of a 
more unlikely pair of corporate 
bedfellows than David Potter 
and Alan Sugar. In manner, per- 
sonality and background, the 
thunders of Psion and Amstrad 
could not be more different. 

While brash, acerbic Sugar 
became a household name in the 

1980s by bringing computers to 
the masses, and more recently 
through- his often stormy 
relationship with Tbnenbam 
Hotspur, the more urbane, in- 
tellectual Potter is a great deal 
less familiar than Ins test-known 
product, Psion's best-seDmg per- 
sonal electronic organiser. 

He hates the tag but it is hard 
to avoid railing Potter a boffin. 
Having won a scholarship to 
read natural sciences at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Potter 
took a first and went on to 
complete a doctorate in math- 
ematical physics at Imperial 
College in London. 

Ratter, however, is no anorak. 
A tall, channing and fearsoraeiy 
intelligent South African, he 
couples enormous technical ex- 
pertise with a determined com- 
mercial awareness. 

Sit down with Potter and he 
will take you through the 
possibilities' represented by the 
fusion of computing and 
teleco mmunicati ons. But there 
is also a finn understanding that 
the cleverest gizmo is worthless 
if it fails to make money. He is 
the technology shareholder’s 
dream chief executive. 

Born 53 years ago to relative 
poverty in Cast London, a 
char min g port on the South 





been driven by a desire to make 
money. An early business ven- 
ture was a photographic studio 
run during his school holidays. 


Potter: Enormous technical 
expertise but no anorak 

But in 1974, when the Loidm 
market crashed to a post-war 
low, he called his London bank 
manager from California and 
told him to spend the £3,000 he I 
had on deposit on a handful nf l 
technology shares including Ne- j 
rox and the then fledgling Rucul. 

By 1979, Potter was worth 
£100,000, a successful analyser 
of small companies but 
ultimately bored by the second- 
hand business experience in- 
vestment provided. Getting 
together with friends to write 
programs For Sir Clive Sin- 
clair’s, he started Psion - the 
name stands for Potter Scien- 
tific Instruments with an Exxon- 
style flourish to add gravitas. 

Potter carries his £60m net 
worth with ease, but he is a harsh 
critic of the City. When short- 
term difficulties sunt die com- 
pany into the red in 1991. 
investors all hut abandoned him. 

He also has little time for the 
UK's academic system which he 
believes fails to provide scien- 
tists and engineers with enough 
basic business training. As a re- 
sult, he argues, UK companies 
are renowned for technical in- 
novation but few have translated 
that into commercial success. 


alifomiu and . f 
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Pru float-off set to raise £ 500 m 


NIC CICUTTT 

Prudential, the UK's largest in- 
surer, yesterday sparked wide- 
spread City expectations of a 
takeover bid for a building so- 
ciety or a life company by an- 
nouncing it was floating-off part 
of its reinsurance subsidiary 
Mercantile & General. The sale 
is likely to raise at least £500m. 

Analysts reacted by predict- 
ing an imminent bid by Pru- 
dential for Woolwich Building 
Society, which itself is prepar- 
ing for a £3bn stock market 
flotation next year. Prudential's 
shares rose 4p to 409p yesterday. 

However, Rtter Davis, group 
chief executive at Prudential, ap- 
peared to dampen down the 
City s bid fever by suggesting that 
any likely acquisition was up to 
IS months away. Woolwich in- 
tends to put its own conversion 
plans to members early next year. 

Mr Davis said of the market 
speculation: “It is a bit disap- 
pointing when we are trying to 
carry out a review and trying to 
decide what is best strategical- 
ly for Mercantile and ourselves. 

“We have made no secret of 
our intentions in thaL area. Be- 


cause we have been very open, 
the markets have been expect- 
ing us to do it overnight." 

Mr Davis added: “The 
changes of being able to acquire 
a life company or a building so- 
ciety at a sensible price and to do 
it immediately are highly unlikely. 
Expectations have been unreal- 
istic. It might take a bit longer 
than the market appears to be ex- 
pecting." He said that floating off 
about half of Mercantile, valued 


yesterday by analysts at up to 
£1 22bn, would occupy much of 
Prudential's time before late 
autumn, when the partial listing 
was expected to take place, 
subject to market conditions. 

The sale of Mercantile fol- 
lows a strategy review of the en- 
tire Prudential group, which 
has led the company to decide 
to concentrate on retail finan- 
cial services and associated 
fund management activity. 


Mercantile is one of the 
world’s big reinsurers, operat- 
ing in more than 100 countries. 
In 1995, the company had wrote 
gross premiums of £1 Jbn and 
contributed £196m, almost 25 
per cent, to the group's pre-tax 
profits of more than £800m. 

Mr Davis said: “After careful 
consideration, we have decided 
that the synergy between Pru- 
dential and Mercantile is not all 
that great and [we know] that 


Watchdog angers de-mutualisers 


The Building Societies Om- 
budsman council, the industry's 
watchdog, yesterday sparked a 
row with de-mutnalising soci- 
eties. including the Halifax, 
Woolwich and Alliance & 
Leicester, by suggesting that 
their members stood to lose oat 
of the flotation process, writes 
Nic Cicutti. 

The council, which oversees 
the work of Brian Murphy, the 
Ombudsman, claimed: “Clear- 
ly; the decision to convert is a 
commercial matter for Indi- 
vidual building societies. 


“But [we] believe that the con- 
tinual contraction in the num- 
ber of societies is a matter or 
regret and a development that is 
unlikely to benefit consumers.” 
Its view, argued in the Om- 
budsman’s annual report yes- 
terday, was described as 
“disgraceful" by Halifax Build- 
ing Society, which is preparing 
its £10bn flotation next year. 

“It is outrageous that the 
council has seen fit to comment 
in this way on rooKthiog which 
has nothing whatsoever to do 
with the Ombudsman’s 


scheme," said Gary Marsh, a 

Ht the Ha lifax. 

“Their assertion is made with- 
out any evidence." 

The Halifax’s bitter defence 
of its flotation plans overshad- 
owed Mr Morphy’s annual re- 
port, which showed that the 
caseload of complaints dealt by 
his office rose by 93 per cent last 
yean to 2,08 L out of more than 
7,000 who contacted the Om- 
budsman. Almost 1,000 initial 
complaints were linked to the 
takeover of Cheltenham & 
Gloucester by Uoyds. Bank. 


the management [there] would 
tike to grow the business." The 
proceeds might be used to fund 
its future acquisition strategy, he 
added. Although the Pruden- 
tial's primary aim is to seek a 
listing for about half the sub- 
sidiary, if a suitable offer for the 
entire business were to me 
made, the company would con- 
sider it carefully, he added. 

John Engestrom, chief exec- 
utive at Mercantile, said: “We 
welcome this decision and 
believe that our resulting high- 
er profile and independence wfll 
assist us in further reinforcing 
our already strong market 
position, especially m life and 
health reinsurance.*’ 

Despite the Prudential’s com- 
ments, analysts claimed a po- 
tential bid for the Woolwich was 
the likely result of the £500m- 
plus, which the company hopes 
to raise from its partial dispos- , 
aL While Mr Davis said a life 
company acquisition could be 
funded through shareholder i 
interest in the Prudential’s own , 
life fund, thought to be up to , 
£25bn, a society takeover on the 
scale of the Woolwich might still 
require a significant rights issue. 


Shareholders call for 
Sears boss to resign t m 


NIGEL COPE 

The directors of Sears were sub- 
jected to two hours of intense 
criticism from shareholders yes- 
terday as investors complained 
about the company’s poor per- 
formance, its strategy and the 
level of directora’ bonuses. 

During heated exchanges at 
the company’s annual meeting 
in London, chairman Sir Bob 
Reid and chief executive Liam 
Strong both faced calls to resign 
and had to battle against con- 
stant heckling from the floor. 
The chairman of the executive 
remuneration committee David 
Macdonald failed to regain elec- 
tion to the board as a non-ex- 
ecutive director by a show of 
hands. The company had to em- 
ploy its proxy votes from insti- 
tutions to pu^ the veto through. 

Mr Macdonald had earlier 
tried to pre-empt shareholder 
unrest about boardroom pay by 
delivering a 15 minute descrip- 
tion of the bonus scheme in a 
flat monotone. One share- 
holder was so frustrated that he 


walked out “How long will 
this go on for?" another asked. 

Shareholders were trenchant 
in their criticisms of Sear's per- 
formance: “This company has 
performed absolutely patheti- 
cally for the 30 years I have 
owned shares. We’re not satis- 
fied and we’d like to see some- 
one else running the outfit.” 

Another commented that the 
85th annual meeting of the com- 
pany was a “sad meeting for 
shareholders”. She added flat the 
board “did not have the ability to 
run this company successfully.” 

She pointed to Sears' recent 
loss of £120m compared with 
good trading figures from rivals 
such as John Lewis and Next. 
“If this is your best then I feel 
sorry for you. And Ham Strong 
should go." 

Mr Strong has been the sub- 
ject of much recent criticism 
over his handling of the sale of 
the Freeman Hardy Willis, Sax- 
one and Curtess shoe chains to 
the Facia group which later 
collapsed. He sat silent yester- 
day, making no contribution to 


the meeting. All statements on ‘ r ? ’ 

current trading were made by Ji .11 » * 
the chairman. , 

Current trading figures.-^. . . 
though poor, showed an im- ■_![ { I [ j 

provement since the company's 
results announcement. Group 
like-for-like sales were flat in the * j ! ; 1 1 I • ) 
19 weeks to 16 June. Like-for- V III 
like sales were down by 5 per 
cent in the Freemans mail or- . 
der business and the shoe 
chains. Seifridges comparative 
sales were up 1 1 5 per cent. 5»ir 
Bob also revealed that the new 
Selfridges branch in Heathrow 
Airport's Terminal One is “tak- 
ing time to perform". "People 
are making money in that air- 
port Why aren’t we?" he asked. 

He said that Sears had con- 
ducted due diligence on Facia, 
which had satisfied the compa- 
ny of its viability. 

While admitting that 1995/% ' 
had been “a difficult year". Sir 
Bob said the streamlining busi- 
nesses was commendable and 
that management was sound. ~ 

Shares closed lp higher yes- 
terday at lOOp. 



Nat Power chief gets performance-unrelated bonus 


MICHAEL HARRISON 

The chief executive of Nation- 
al Power, Keith Henry, received 
a “personal bonus" of £65.000 
last year which was negotiated 
at the lime he joined the com- 
pany and completely uncon- 
nected to its performance, it 
emerged yesterday. 

The one-off bonus was in 
addition to a £100,000 golden 
hello paid to Mr Henry on join- 
ing and took his total package. 


including pension costs, last 
year to £782555. 

National Rower's report and 
accounts also show that 
£338.000 was paid to another 
director, Graham Hadley, who 
left the company last December 
while a further £461,000 in free 
shares was paid to the chairman 
John Baker and two other 
executives under a long-term 
incentive scheme. 

In addition to a basic salary 
of £325,000, Mr Henry received 


a bonus of £110500 and £12*55 
in taxable benefits, taking his 
remuneration to £448,355. His 
total emoluments were further 
increased bv pension costs of 
£334,200. 

However, less than half the 
£1 10500 bonus was related to Na- 
tional Power's performance. The 
remainder - worth 20 percent of 
basic salary - was negotiated at 
the time of Mr Henry's recruit- 
ment from the international con- 
tracting group Brown & Root. 


Sir John Banham, chairman 
of the remuneration committee, 
said that the short- and long- 
term bonus schemes had been 
constructed so that they would 
typically pay out 50 per cent on 
top of base salary. 

The maximum annual bonus 
has been set at 40 per cent of 
salary, while executive directors 
are eligible for shares worth up 
to one-third of salary under a 
performance share plan intro- 
duced in 1993. The first awards 


were made last month under the 
long-term scheme and resulted 
in Mr Baker receiving 40347 
shares worth £217,470. 

Uro other executives - Bri- 
an Birkenhead, the finance 
director, and the technology 
director Rod Jackson were 
granted shares worth £141,272 
and £102,760 respectively. 

Mr Henry was also granted 
S2589 share options during the 
year at £4.48 while Mr Baker ex- 
ercised 139534 existing options, 


realising a paper profit of 
£368569. 

PowerGen yesterday con- 
firmed it is proceeding with the 
£450m sale of two power stations 
to the Hanson-owned Eastern 
Group. The generator had 
threatened to withdraw after its 
takeover of Midlands Electric- 
ity was blocked by the Govern- 
ment. Eastern’s purchase of the 
High Mamham and Drake] aw 
stations wfll increase its gener- 
ating market share to 9 per cent 


Robinson eyes finance 
job after Woolwich exit 
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Nicctcum 

Peter Robinson, the Woolwich 
chief executive ousted by the 
society three months ago, is set 
to return soon to a career in the 
financial services industry after 
finally agreeing a£165JJ00na-jear 
pension compensation package 
with his former enmlqyeis. 

Mr Robinson said yesterday 
that he had received several 
offers from financial institutions 

and would be making a decision 
on which one to accept in the 
next few weeks. 

“I am getting withdrawal 
symptoms at the moment and 
I have to make up my mind as 
to whether to get back to full- 
time activity," he said. 

My friends and business 
connections have been im- 
mensely supportive in the past 
few months and I now plan to 
concentrate on the offers that 
I have received." 

Mr Robinson’s comments 
came as details emerged of his 
Woolwich compensation pack- 
age, negotiated an his behalf by 
top Gty lawyers D J Freeman. 

Both the society and Henry 
Qinton-Davis, who represented 
Mr Robinson, yesterday refused 
to comment on the settlement 
However, it is understood that 
in return for agreeing to forgo 


a claim for £600,000 in relation 
to his two-year notice period. Mr 
Robinson, aged 54, will receive 
a pension linked to his 33 years 
service, with no penalty for’early 
retirement Based oh his final 
£300,000 salary, he can choose 
between a maximum annual 

S nsion of about £165,000 or a 
70,000 lump sum, plus a re- 
duced pension of £13S,000. 

The agreement with Mr 
Robinson, who was forced to 
clear his desk after being ae- 


utital 

cused of financial irregwUiritic^ \ 

comes as the Woohvieh tries lo L 
regain the initiative and proceed f[ 
towards its planned £3bn stock ’ 
market flotation next summer. 
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Sugar makes an exit, but what’s Psion’s game? 




•Backing Psion if it 
acquires Amstrad 
becomes a bet on 
David Potter’s vision 
of the future where 
computing and 
telecommunications 
fuse in a 
technological 
revolution that will 
have the Luddites 
shuddering* 


A Jan Sugar is one of only a handful of en- 
zArrepreneurs in Britain who can gen- 


HIs IBM clone revolutionised the person- 
al computer business. For a nraober of years 
at least, it also made investors in Amstrad 
a great deal of money. But since then, Mi- 
Sugar has done little of note in consumer 
electronics. He never found anything of sig- 
nificance to replace the Amstrad PC and 
though he attempted, unsuccessfully, to take 
the company private once more, it is plain 
that essentially he long ago lost interest in 
his creation. These days he concentrates his 
energies on the brave new world of digital- 
ly packaged football. Flogging Tottenham 
Hotspur is likely to prove a great deal more 
profitable than flogging electronic boxes, be 


Mr Sugar is probably right to want to get 
out. He lades the necessary skills to com- 
pete in today’s ever more high-tech and 
complex markets. Amstrad makes no money 
from the consumer electronics Mr Sugar 
understands, and Psion's erudite but com- 
mercial David Potter is much more likely to 
make a good fist of the mobile phone and 
computer operations that would be 
AmstraiTs only future. 

So this is a good deal for Alan Sugar. 
Amstrad’s other shareholders who cold- 
shouldered the 15 Op a share Mr Sugar 
offer four years ago have been vindicated to 
an extent but it is a close-run thing. Factor 
in a bit of inflation and most shareholders 


would have been better off taking the 
money in 1992 and reinvesting it 

Even less dear-cut is what sort of a deal 
Psion is striking, One of the market’s biggest 
success stories over the past four years, the 
shares rose 20-fold between their z3p low in 
1992 and their peak last month of 468p. 
Their 25p fell yesterday to 35 Op underlined 
investors' worries that this is a massive deal 
for a relatively small company, even if part 
of his simply a disguised rights issue to use 
Prion’s highly rated paper to get bold of 
Amstrad’s £S5m of cash. 

Psion has been successful because it has 
focused on technology it understands and 
because it grew organically, expanding fast 
but nurturing its staff within its own 
research-based culture. It is by no means 
given that the phone and PC shifters from 
Brentwood will fit in to this rather highbrow 
world. 

David Potter is not a man to shy away 
from taking risks when he has to, however, 
and you can bet your life he has weighed up 
the pros and cons with scientific precision. 
It was no nerdy boffin who made a killing 
on shares in the 1970s to provide the seed- 
corn for Prion. Backing Psion if it acquires 
Amstrad becomes abet cm Mr Potter’s vision 
of the future where computing and telecom- 
munications fuse in a technological revolu- 
tion that will have the Luddites shuddering. 
All of us wired up, on the move and franti- 
cally communicating in a welter of e-mail, 
downloading databases and wireless fax 


transmissions. Well, maybe. With a £23 Om 
share issue to get past shareholders, this is 
by no means a done deal. 

Some DI Y questions 
are answered 


Wjdces and its hansomely paid 
mao, Henry Sweetbaum, were the DIY part- 
nership that could do no wrong, darlings of 
the Oty in a largely unloved and rfiffieult busi- 
ness. Every now and again, of course, the 
question would re-emerge; if nobody else can 
make money out of DIY, how on earth does 
Mr Sweetbaum manage it? Each time the 
question was asked, it was explained away. 
Wickes is not really DIY at all, you under- 
stand. It is more of a builder's merchant, 
where the margins are thicker. And anyway 
the business uses state of the an stock con- 
trol and IT systems, Mr Sweetbaum insist- 
ed. That's how we make money where 
others fail, he would claim. 

Shame to say, most of us bought it. Now it 
transpires that there was a bit more to ii than 
that. When a company refers to “serious 
accounting problems" it generally means 
something a touch more wetnyipg thataspol 
of the creative stuff. Profits for 1995 and in 
prior years were overstated, that much is cer- 
tain. By bow much we do not yet know. The 
accountants are stiD trying to work that out 
It is hard to see how Mr Sweetbaum, one of 


that exclusive dub of executives ea rning , more 
than £lm a year, can avoid falling on his sword. 

More than half his salary last year was 
bonus. He believes in incentivtsing his 
employees with performance-related pay 
too. and thought this pari of the Wickes suc- 
cess story. The problem is that bonus- 
related pay also provides a powerful motive 
for cooking the books. 

How the board and the auditors, Arthur 
Andersen, could have allowed this go unno- 
ticed is anyone's guess. What appears to 
have been going on is a relatively common 
little scam. There's even been an instance 
of it in DIY before. It happened at Texas too. 
So much for all the Cadbury rules and struc- 
tures put in place to hall the creative 
accounting practices of the past. They don't 
seem to have done much good in this case. 

Nor did they stop an undignified scram- 
ble for the exit among City professionals as 
they caught wind of the problems. A very 
substantial quantity of stock was sold before 
Wickes made its announcement and the 
shares were suspended. As usual the big boys 
got out, leaving the little fellow to face the 
worse, trapped in the stock and unable to 
sell. A shabby little episode all round. 

Tunnel sweetener must 
be worth considering 

T he idea might seem rather hard to take 
on board right now but in 57 years time 


when Eurotunnel’s concession to operate the 
Chan nel Tunnel runs out, British and Bench 
taxpayers will inherit a licence to print 
money, not just by the bucketful but by the 
trainload. By 2052, Eurotunnel's £$bn debt 
nightmare will be a very dim memory, the 
loans win have long been repaid and the tun- 
nel will be the closest thing you will see to 
a pure profit machine. 

In those circumstances, what government 
in its right mind would short-change the tax- 
payers of tomorrow by granting Eurotunnel 
shareholders of today a 3040 year extension 
to their concession? France’s would because 
right now it is more alarmed at the prospect 
of 500,000 enraged investors rampaging 
through the streets of Paris in protest than 
the wrath of future taxpayers. Britain, on the 
other hand, seems determined to defend the 
next generation’s cash cow to the last 

The Government's motives are obviously 
reasonable enough. But if an extension to 
the concession is the sweetener that secures 
the debt refinancing Eurotunnel needs to 
survive, it seems a price worth considering. 
For it is government which is in part to blame 
for Eurotunnel's present pickle by infl at in g 
the cost of the tunnel, failing to build sup- 
porting rail infrastructure on time and giv- 
ing the ferries a duty-free extension. If an 
appeal to its sense of moral duty fails, the 
British Government might care to reflect on 
what sort of advertisement it would be for 
its much-vaunted Private Finance Initiative 
if Eurotunnel is ultimately buried at sea. 


Wickes in disarray over accounts flaw 


( 


NIGEL COPE 

Wickes, the UK’s third-largest 
DIY company, was plunged 
into disarray yesterday when the 
company said the discovery of 
“serious accounting problems" 
may have led to the overstating 
of group profits and share- 
holders funds last year. Earlier 
years' profits may also have 
been overstated. 

Wickes shares were sus- 
ended at 69p compared with 
onday’s 109p close. Howev- 
er, after-hours trades on Mon- 
day of 159,000 shares at 80p are 
expected to prompt a Stock Ex- 
change enquiry. 

The accounting errors will 

Henry Sweetbaum, Wickes 
chairman and chief executive 
who earned £1 Jim last year in- 
cluding a £750,000 long-term 
bonus. Mr Sweetbaum had 


£ 


M 


been expected to step down 
from the chief executive posi- 
tion next year. That move was 
now likely to be accelerated, 
some analysts said. 

Mr Sweetbaum, who only 
returned from Russia earfier tins 
week, was said to be “devas- 
tated" by the crisis. After the 
collapse of its share price Wick- 
es will now be a takeover tar- 
;eL Analysts see it as a 
dam en tally sound business 
that might attract the attention 
of Kingfisher, which controls the 
B&Q c hain or a builders mer- 
chant such as Graham. At yes- 
terday’s price, Wickes is valued 
at £260m. 

Though full details of the ac- 
counting problems have yet to 
emerge, they relate to the way 
the company has bees ac- 
counting for supplier discounts 
and contributions towards in- 
store promotions. It is thought 



Sweetbaum: Devested on 
return from Russia 

that long-term suppliers to 
Wickes give the company dis- 
counts on goods supplied, as- 
suming Wickes will generate a 
certain volume of sales. 

If those sales fall to materi- 


alise and the discounts are lat- 
er rescinded, the group’s prof- 
its margins could be affected. 
The practice of booking supplier 
discounts as profits is not un- 
common but questions remain 
unanswered on Wickes' timing 
of the bookings. 

A similar problem emerged 
earlier at a Wickes subsidfeiy in 
Europe and some analysts have 
been critical about the compa- 
ny's accounting practices. 

“One might have expected 
Arthur Andersen [the compa- 
ny’s auditors] to have looked 
carefully at the UK accounts af- 
ter the situation in Europe," one 
analyst said. 

The company will conduct an 
immediate investigation to dis- 
cover the scale of the problem. 
There are no current plans to 
bring in outsiders to probe the 
accounting errors. A spokesman 
said: “There’s no fraud. No 


cash has gone missing and there 
has been no personal gam. The 
stock and the cash position re- 
main unchanged. It’s is really 
about the timing of the way 
these discounts were booked. 5, 

Wickes said it was unlikely 
that Mr Sweetbaum might have 
to repay all or part of his recent 
long-term bonus payments even 
though were linked to profits as 
well as share price \ 

Last year, Mr Sweetbaum *s 
£750.000 bonus took his total 
pay to £1.2m malting him one 
of the highest earners on the 
high street. The previous year 
he earned £l.lm including a 
long-term bonus of £670,000 
Last year Wickes recorded a 
£258m loss caused by £269m of 
exceptional relating to the sale 
of Hunter Timber and Builders 
Mate. The figure compared 
with profits of £30m in the pre- 
vious year. 


Wickes recruited a new 
finance director, Stuart Stradlin, 
a year ago from SG Warburg. 
He replaced Tkefor Llewellyn, 
who is now at Caradon. the 
building materials group. 
Wickes shares had been hit by 
a profits warning at the com- 
pany’s annual meeting in April 
when it said profits would fall 
significantly below those of the 
previous year due to a difficult 
first quarter an poor winter 
weather. 

Prior to this, Wickes had 
been one of the most highly re- 
garded companies in the diffi- 
cult DIY sector. It appeared to 
have avoided the worst ravages 
of the recession by targeting (he 
professional builder rather than 
the DIY enthusiasL 

The company's supporters 
had been touting the shares as 
a good recovery play that would 
benefit from any upturn in the 




Rail privatisation: The team that won the Chiltem franchise yesterday sets out spending plans 

M40 to 
put new 
stock on 
Chiltern 
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CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

The two-and-a-hatf yearmora- 
tormra on new rolling stock 
caused by the uncertainty over 
rail privatisation is to be end- 
ed by M40 Trains, which yes- 
terday won the Chiltern 
Railway franchise. 

M40. which is a manage- 
ment buyout team backed by 3i 
and John Laing, said it would 
spend £10m on four three-car 
diesel units within a month of 
the start of the franchise, which 
was likely to be on 22 July. 

The company added that an 
announcement would be made 
in a month on who would build 
the trains, which wfll be used to 
increase the frequency on the 
Marylebone to Birmingham 
Snow Hill service and on extra 
'■ services between Aylesbury and 
• ■ Marylebone. The trains will be 
leased, possibly from the 
■ ■ manufacturer. 

Thej' are likely to be supplied 
by Adtranz Derby works and be 
a new, all-purpose 100 mph de- 
sign, which the manufacturer 
hopes will be suitable for oth- 
er new franchisees 3nd be in ser- 
vice by late 1998. 

Rolling stock manufacturers, 
who have faced an empty order 
Took, will be pleased that M40 
scents to have found a way 
round the “residual value” 
iroblem which has stymied 



Steaming ahead: MBO team hopes that the ChUtem rail service will challenge the West Coast Main Line from Euston Photograph: John Lawrence 


orders for new trains. This 
arose from the fact that the fran- 
chises, of which Chiltern is the 
eighth to be allocated, have 
been only for between seven 
and 15 years, while rolling stodc 
has a 30- or 40-year life. 

Some of the other new 


franchisees have promised to or- 
der new trains, but none have 
committed themselves to doing 
it so quickly, or on such a short- 
term franchise. 

The company hopes to re- 
duce the journey time between 
London and Birmingham to 


under two hours, posing serious 
competition to the West Coast 
Mam Line from Easton, which 
is becoming increasingly unre- 
liable while awaiting refurbish- 
ment of the line. 

M40 trains will receive 
£ 16.5m in government subsidy 


in its first year, exactly the 
same as BR would have re- 
ceived, but under the terms of 
the agreement the amount of 
subsidy wiD be reduced lo £2.9m 
(at today's prices) ty 2003/4. 

The company is also com- 
mitted to spending £lm on sta- 


tion improvements, including 
creating 300 extra car park 
spaces, installing automatic tick- 
et barriers at Marylebone sta- 
tion and creating 250 secure 
cycle racks, including 50 at 
Marylebone enabling com- 
muters to leave bikes overnight 


Overseas investment levels soar to new record 


MANE COYLE 
Economics Editor 

. _ t investment m businesses 

, erseas by companies m the in- 

! us trial countries hit a record 
•f more than S250bn (£162bn) 
ist year, climbing sharply for 
1e third year running, 
i There was unprecedented 
l vestment abroad by Ameri- 
an, British and German com- 
anies, while the same three 
oun tries, along with Canada 
nd Sweden, also reported 
xord irrwurd investment 
Investment in developing 
-dud tries is also likely to nave 
tcrcascd sharply again from 
994's $40bn. 


A report published yesterday 
ty fly. Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development 

(OECD) argues that cheap 
labour is a secondary considera- 
tion for investment after access 
to markets and row materials. 

However, the OECD cau- 
tions that there could still be a 
backlash from workers who 
fear that their jobs might be put 
at risk by the increasing levels 
of foreign investment, which 
most governments have re- 
tained the power to control. 

There are already some clear 
examples of the transfer of jobs 
across international borders as 
companies relocate factories. 
For instance, more than 2,000 
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small and medium sized Ger- 
man companies have invested 
in the Czech Republic in the last 
few years to take advantage of 
lower wages. 

“Although ferns have been in- 
vesting abroad for well over a 


hundred years, never before 
have so many firms from so 
many industries invested in so 
many countries,” the report says. 

Mergers and acquisitions ex- 
plained much of the surge, ac- 
cording to its latest Financial 


Market Trends. The pharma- 
ceuticals and telecommunica- 
tions industries dominated this 
activity, along with banking and 
electricity, gas and water utili- 
ties. The figures also include the 
reinvestment of earning; by ex- 
isting overseas subsidiaries. 

US investment abroad dou- 
bled last year to $97bn - higher 
than the world direct investment 
total less than a decade ago. Eu- 
rope was the prime destination. 
Investment in the US also 
reached an all-time high of 
$75bn. Of this $65bn came from 
Europe and $47bn from Britain, 
Germany and Switzerland. 

British firms invested $27bn 
in the US, which is “possibly (he 


most that has ever been invested 
by one country in another in a 
single year.” according to the 
OECD. Inward investment into 
Britain was a record $30bn 
compared with outflows of 
S3Sbn. 

Between 1985 and 1994, the 
US and UK were host to the 
biggest cumulative inflows of di- 
rect investment, at $402bn and 
$172bn respectively. Thty were 
followed, at some distance, by 
China and France. 

Although most foreign direct 
investment continues to be 
made by and in the industrial 
countries, a growing number of 
developing countries are 
joining in. 


SFO men fly to 
Tokyo for talks 


PETER RODGERS 

Financial Editor 

Three Serious Fraud Office 
investigators fly out to Ibkyo 
today to talk to Japanese offi- 
cials about the Sumitomo cop- 
per scandal. 

But an SFO spokesman said 
they were not expected to see 
Yasuo Hamanaka, (be copper 
trader who lost £l-2bn for his 
firm and possibly far more. 

“They are to meet our coun- 
terparts in the Minis Liy of Jus- 
tice to build close relations 
with the authorities over there," 
said the SFO. 

The SFO team comprises 
Andrew Jackson, the lawyer 
conducting the inquiry, Michael 
O'Brien Kenney, a forensic ac- 
countant whose job is to trace 
the financial links in the fraud, 
and detective chief inspector 
Michael Fox of the City of 
London Police, who is working 
with the SFO. 

The SFO indicated that the 
visit, which is likely to last only 
until the weekend, is aimed 
chiefly at doing the groundwork 
for a liaison between Japanese 
and British investigators. This 
is expected to last a long time, 
given the complexity of the in- 
quiries into the fraud. 

There are rumours Mr 
Hamanaka is being kept by the 
Japanese authorities in a “safe 
house" pending an interrogation. 

But Japanese sources said it 


it was absurd to suggest he had 
been locked away by the au- 
thorities without charge. 

One suggestion is that he has 
been hiding from the Japanese 
press since he was dismissed by 
Sumitomo two weeks ago. A 
Sumitomo spokesman said: 
“We are not in touch with Mr 
Hamanaka.’' 

According to a report by the 
Japanese news agency Jiji Press, 
the US Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission ques- 
tioned Mr Hamanaka for two 
days in April, well before news 
of (he loss came out 

London Metal Exchange 
copper yesterday dived to a new 
2V:-year low in late afternoon 
trading on widespread and 
heavy selling which is bound to 
increase the losses of Sumito- 
mo Corporation. So far it has 
rejected claims that these could 
mount as high as S4bn (£2L6bn). 

Some of the selling began just 
after a statement by Global 
Minerals and Metals of New 
York that two of Its Chile-based 
traders had resigned for per- 
sonal reasons in a development 
it said was not related to in- 
quiries into losses at Sumitomo. 

Three months delivery cop- 
per plunged to end at $1,745 a 
tonne, well down on Monday's 
$1,818 dose. It earlier bit a high 
of $1,865. 

“Copper is heading towards 
$1,600 ... There is little to stop 
it," a trader said. 


In Brief 


• TfelecommankatioDS watchdog Oft el announced key amend- 
ments in Mercury’s licence which will give the telephone opera- 
tor much greater flexibility in pricing of services. From now on 
it MU not have to publish changes to its tariff structure 28 days 
in advance, allowing ii to file and introduce new prices on the 
same day. Mercury welcomed the licence change and said it would 
introduce a new pricing package for business customers on 1 July. 

• United Airlines is looking for a Japanese partner, although talks 
are still at an early stage. Chairman and cmef executive Gerald 
Greenwald said the US airline had held discussions with poten- 
tial Japanese partners from time to time, though it was “not far 
along with partnership discussions in Japan". Asked about US- 
Air, he said no talks were being held with this or any other air- 
line involving a substantial acquisition. 

• Volvo, the Swedish industrial group, has unveiled plans to sell 
46 million shares in Pharmacia & Upjohn, the newly merged 
transatlantic pharmaceuticals group. The global offering will in- 
volve two-thirds of Volvo's existing 13.8 per cent stake and wfll 
be aimed at buyers in the US, the Nordic countries and other in- 
ternational makers. 

• The Central Customer Service Committee, part of the water 
industry’s Ofwat regulatory body, has told the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission it opposes Severn Trent's proposed bid for 
South West Water. The committee said the bid “seems to have 
little or no benefit for Severn Trent's own customers". 

• Trade and Industry Secretary Ian Lang has decided not to re- 
fer to the Monopolies and Mergers Commission the proposed 
acquisition of the banana business Geest by Fyffes and the Wind- 
ward Islands Banana Development and Exporting Company. 
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Halma still has to earn its price 

The Investment Column 


Halma is the growth stock par excel- 
lence and perhaps the biggest con- 
glomerate that no one has ever heard 
of. .After 25 years of earnings growth 
in excess of 20 per cent a year, it is now 
valued at almost £500m and anyone 
fortunate enough to have invested in 
the company's early stock market days 
m t he 1 97fls would be silting on a truly 
gargantuan profit. 

If you had put £10.000 into Halma 
in 1974 it would now be worth more 
than £4m. even disregarding the ben- 
efit of a steadily rising flow of dividends. 

It is a story of relentless growth, partly 
fuelled by acquisitions, but mainly by 
a strict attention to improving margins 
and return on capital al the group’s 
dozens of environmental control, lire 
and gas detection and safety and se- 
curity businesses. 

The good news continued yesterday 
with profits of £33.6m. a 15 per cent 
rise, representing another record per- 
formance. Earnings per share also rose 
15 percent to 8-5Sp after a 13 percent 
rise in sales. After very strong cash flow, 
net cash at the end of’the year to March 
increased to a netv record of £19m, net 
assets were 21 per cent better at 28.9p 
and the dividend jumped a healthy 20 
per cent to 2_5bp a share. 

Other performance measures all 
moved in the right direction. The 
return on sales at 19.4 per cent has 
shown a steady rise from 16.1 percent 
in 1991 and return on capital of 43 per 
cent Is both impressive and rising as the 
chart shows. 

All good news for the share price, 
you would have thought. Not a bit of 
iu the shares slipped 7p. or 4 per cent 
to 174p yesterday as the market, which 
has learnt to expect better-than-ex- 
pected results, realised it had slightly 
overcooked its forecasts. The shares, 
despite their long-term success, have 
actually underperformed the market 
for a couple of years. 

Which only goes to show that there 
is a price for everything and Haima’s 
rose to a pretty demanding level two 
years back when its price/eamings ra- 
tio rose to the high 20s. The shares have 
since sat back and wailed for earnings 
to catch up. which they have duly done. 

The questions facing investors now- 
arc the extent to which earnings growth 
may be losing its head of steam and 
what price ills appropriate to put on 
that growth. 

On the basis of forecast profits of 
about £3 9m in the year to next March, 
giving earnings per share of 9.Sp, 
earnings growth appears to have set- 
tled in the mid-teens. At 174p, the 
shares stand on a prospective p/e of 
18. which looks quite foil given the 
more subdued growth prospects. 


EDITED BY TOM STEVENSON 


There is plenty of room to continue 
increasing the dividend but with a low 
yield that is unlikely to provide much 
support. A great company, but the 
shares are high enough. 

Chloride back 
in the black 

Chloride was one of the worst per- 
forming shares of the 19S0s and results 
in the current decade have been even . 
less inspiring. Since 1991. when Keith 
Hodgkinson moved over from GEC as 
chief executive, the accounts have 
been littered with exceptional charges 
as the management has gradually 
dumped the once-famous batteries 
business and moved into electronic and 
electrical products. 

It has now returned to the black for 
only the second lime in the five years 
Mr Hodgkinson has been at the helm. 
Pre-tax profits of £6.97m in the 12 
months to March replaced a loss of 
£318.000 last lime. The figures overstate 
the improvement, given that a previous 


£2.79m loss on disposals turned into a 
gam of £L3Sm in the latest period Even 
so, operating profits from continuing 
businesses scared 48 per cent to ££L45m. 

The group remains heavSy depen- 
dent on its uninterruptible power sup- 
plies operation, which represents over 
four- fifths of group operating profits. 
But with computer networking grow- 
ing in popularity and the use of ever- 
more sophisticated electronic 
apparatus in everything from shops to 
turnstile systems, prospects are good. 
With overall order levels up 30 per cent 
as well, last year’s 22 per cent rise in 
profits to £436 m should be repeatable. 

Much of the rest of the group's 
growth from core businesses came from 
reduction or elimination of loses. 
Emergency lighting in the UK cut its 
deficit by around £500,000 and is now 
“just" back in profit, while the specialist 
battery chargers to power switching dis- 
tribution division staged a £681,000 
turnround to profits of £364,000. 

The company is now proposing to re- 
lease £14m from its pension fund try 
effectively transferring most of the li- 
abilities to Legal & General, and the 
company could have as much as £20m 


HALMA : AT A GLANCE 


Martat vatofl: £465.5fri,share, price 1 74p 


5-year record 1992 1- 1993 1994 1995 1996 

Pre-tax profits (Em) - 142 \ ' 20.9 " : 25.1 ' ' ' 292 

Earning 

Dividends per share (pence)-' 124\’: - 1.49-> ' j.78 TO'i'U-V; i08- / 


Return on capita? employed 

% / ' •* ”■ 
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to spend by the end of this year. 

Even so. questions remain. Advanced 
Design Electronics, the burglar alarm 
business for which Chloride paid £&3m, 
has plunged to a £797,000 loss in its first 
full year with the group. Meanwhile it 

has yet to build a commanding position 

in any of its business areas. 

Profits of £7m this year would put the 
shares, up 025 p at 2925p, on a prospec- 
tive pie q[ 15. High enough for now. 

Morrison bucks 
the market trend 


Anyone who suggested floating a con- 
struction company on the stock mar- 
ket last year might have expected the 
hosepipe to be turned on them. Con- 
struction output has fallen by a tenth 
in real terms u the last five years, and 
margins slashed as too many contrac- 
tors chased loo little work in the worst 
market conditions in living memory. 

Yet Edinburgh-based Morrison Con- 
struction was yesterday basking in the 
glory of an impressive first set of pre- 
nminaiy results since the shares were 
placed at 115p in October, valuing the 
company at £77m. Morrison's warm re- 
ception continued, with the shares 
rising 2p to 163p on the figures. 

The reason Morrison has been able 
to buck the market trend is that only 
a third of its business comes from tra- 
ditional competitive tenders. The rest 
is gleaned from public finance initia- 
tive (PFI) work, property development 
projects and working with clients on 
creative design solutions. 

Proof that Morrison is not chasing 
market share for low- or no-margin 
work came from the turnover figure, 
which fell in the year to March from 
£2 18m to £2 10m .But operating mar- 
gins continued on their upward path, 
rising from 33 per cent to 5 5 per cent, 
resulting in pre-tax profits 50 per cent 
higher at £U.4m. All four divisions - 
even housing- chipped in, though the 
biggest contribution came from build- 
ing and property development, where 
operating profits of £6. lm were made 
on sales of £98.4m. 

The £19m capital injection from the 
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shape with net cash standing at £lf 
Brokers tweaked their forecasts 
higher and now look for pre-tax profits 
of about £14m. Further growth could 
come if overseas contracts - only 5 per 
cent of turnover -bear fruit or new life 
is breathed into the Government’s 
struggling PFI initiative. In the mean- 
time, a forward p/e ratio of 12 looks 
about right 


Yes minister, there seems* 

to be a football match on 


City Diary 


John Willcock 


The progress of England into 
the semi-finals of Euro % 
today has caught a lot of 
" on the hop. Jeremy 
y, Minister of State at 
the Foreign and Common- 
wealth Office, has been 
forced to postpone his drinks 
party this evening. 

The FO says: “Wc are sure 
that you will understand this 
decision, which by necessity 
had to be taken at short 
notice and hope that it has 
caused you any inconve- 
nience. How very diplo- 
matic. Perhaps It was wishful 
thinking on behalf of the FO 
that there would be no con- 
frontation with Germany. 

Or perhaps they were being 
just plain unpatriotic in dis- 
counting the possibility of 
En gland ’s success? Certainly 
the organisers of a 1,000- 
strong fund managers’ confer- 
ence in the Albert Hall today 
must feel a mite silly. The day 
culminates with the Fund 
Manager of the Year awards, 
and the delegates sit down for 
dinner at 8 o'clock - half an 
hoar after kick-off. 

The publishers of Invest- 
ment Week, which have organ- 
ised the awards, have accepted 
their fate and installed a series 
of giant screens around the 
hall each measuring 21 feet by 
21 feet, on which the match 
wifi be screened. It brings a 
whole new meaning to “TV 
dinners’*. 

There's a wicked joke run- 
ning around Woolwich 
Building Society at the mo- 
ment; whenever the Wool- 
wich’s head of corporate 
affairs, David Blake, sends 
out an e-mail to the 400 
branches and head office ■ 
staff precisely the opposite 
of the message is about to 
happen. 

Apparently Mr Blake es- 
tablished this unenviable 
reputation when he mes- 
saged employees that Wool- 
wich would definitely not be 
converting to pic status - 
two weeks before it an- 



How delightful to discover that Smith Kline Beech am 
sponsors a box at the Royal Opera House in Covent 
Garden to entertain employees. The son of the Inventor of 
the original Beecham’s pills was, of course. Sir Thomas 
Beecham (pictured above), one of this country's most 
distinguished conductors. No doubt shareholders would 
approve of this glorious tradition. 


nounced the float Now if wc 
can just get him to forecast a 
Germany win ... 

While the nation sits stupe- 
fied in front of the telly, swig- 
ging from cans and dreading 
another penalty shoot-out or 
more plucky Brits at Wimble- 
don, eight teams from the 
Gty are off to get some fresh 
air. The Wooden Spoon Soci- 
ety's Four Peaks Challenge is 
upon us. 

The teams of a driver and 
three runners have to scale 
four peaks in 48 hours - Ben 
Nevis in Scotland, Scafeli 
Pike in England, Snowdon in 
Wales and Carantouhfll in 
Ireland - totalling 14,000 feet. 

Renters has two teams, one 
of which got off to a flying 
start on a recent practice run. 
Driver Helen Lofihouse man- 
aged to get done for speeding 
and get a parking ticket. Stick 
to the telly, Helen. 

Ha« Oftel been caught off- 
side? The Government is 
soon to decide whether to ac- 


cept the telecoms regulator's 
linked proposals - an infla- 
tion-based price control for 
BT coupled with new regula- 
tory powers for Oftel to act 
against an Li-competitive 
behaviour. 

BT accepts the price idea 
but wants competitive issues 
to stay with the OFT. 

Lord Marsh, in a quick 
one-two in the Lords, has 
followed up a question on 
the status of Olid's plans 
wiih a supplementary on 
whether the Government 
could come up with some 
compromise. 

Lords Peston, Ezra, Tehbit 
and Hooson, in defensive 
back-line, have supported 
Lord Marsh and wrong- 
footed Oftel by arguing that 
its proposed anti-competitive 
powers allow no right of 
appeal. 

The Government has now 
gone back to the drawing 
board. One insider muses; 
“The problem with Oftel is 
that it is not always certain if 
it is player or referee." ^ 
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appointment opportunities 
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Campari 
crashes as 
rescue is 
called off 

MAGNUS GRJMOND 

Campari International, the 
sports and leisure clothing 
group, is to go into liquidation 
after failing to complete a £4m- 
£5m refinancing. The decision 
was made at a board meeting on 
Monday after three potential 
backers pulled out at the 
eleventh hour. 

With little or nothing likely to 
he salvaged for shareholders. 
Wing Tki, the Hong Kong fam- 
ily company which owns just un- 
der 30 per cent of the company, 
is likely to face a loss of around 
£Sm. Paul Sanderson, chair- 
man of Sanderson Electronics, 
also faces substantial losses, 
having bought into the company 
in November 1994. He controls 
a 23.4 per cent slake. The 
shares were suspended yester- 
day at 28p. 

Campari chalked up losses of 
£S.61m in 1993 and £7.69m in 
1994. Pelham Allen, the com- 
pany doctor brought in as chair- 
man last year, said they had 
been unable to obtain sufficient 
working capital to finance au- 
tumn and winter orders. 

Shareholders’ funds have 
fallen to £4m from £22m in De- 
cember 1992. “Basically, £8m 
was knocked off in each of the 
next two years from Josses. The 
business needs £Sm-£10m of 
shareholders’ funds to support 
the business and we could not 
achieve that,'’ Mr Allen said. 

Earlier this month, Campari 
announced that a private UK 
textile company had made a 
proposal involving the provision 
of additional working capital. 
However, that company had 
now come to ihe conclusion that 
Campari's requirements were 
too great. 

Mr Allen said they had come 
“very, very dose’’ to bringing in 
the new backers. Bat he added: 
“Textiles is not a popular sec- 
tor. We are a turnaround situ- 
ation. We had stopped the 
losses, but had been unable to 
reduce the risk to get the new 
money in." 

The group was given a stay of 
execution last year when share- 
holders. inducting Wing Tai 
and Mr Sanderson, backed a 
£lm emergency financing pack- 
age following a six month sus- 
pension of the shares and a 
boardroom dear-ouL 

Mr Allen said discussions 
were now takin g place with a 
possible buyer in Holland. 


Irish newspaper group 
reveals £250m war-chest 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

Independent Newspapers, the 
Dublin-based international 
■tisher, has earmarked up to 
iOm for acquisitions in the 
print, radio ana television mar- 
kets world-wide, the company 
revealed yesterday, following 
the launch of a oue-for-three 
rights issue aimed at raising 
LR£106m (£109m). 

Tony O’Reilly, the company 
chairman and its largest share- 
holder, is putting in IR£22m of 
his own money to keep his 
bolding; at roughly 26 per cent. 
“Yes, it’s quite a big under- 
writing," Dr O'Reilly said yes- 
terday, following the company’s 
annual general meeting in 
Dublin. But he said it was jus- 
tified by the growth prospects. 

“Effectively we are de-geariug 
the company," he said. Asked 
what the company might buy, he 
said: “It could be the purchase 
of nationals or regwnals in 
Britain, it could be expansion in 
South Africa or consolidation in 
New Zealand or further invest- 
ment in Australia." 


The timing ofthe rights issue, 
which coincided with last night’s 
announcement by Pearson that 
it was selling its regional news- 
paper group, Westminister 
Press, fuelled speculation that 
Independent Newspapers could 
be a buyer. 

Capitalised at £R£600m, the 
Dublin-based company has 
seen profits increase fivefold in 
five years to IRSOm, an the 
strength of an aggressive ac- 
quisition strategy. 

The limits issue, which will re- 
duce gearing to just 14 percent 
from 56 per cent currently, will 

inability to move quickly when 
we need to," finance director 
James Parkinson said. 

“We are shown a lot of in- 
teresting opportunities, and 
need to be flexible,'' he said. 
“This was a good time to go to 
the market." 

The company owns or co- 
owns newspapers in Ireland, 
Australia, New Zealand and the 
UK, where it holds 46 percent 
of the Independent. It has news- 
papers worth about £1.2bn 
under administration, and pub- 


lishes 12 million newspapers a 
week wodd-wide. The group has 
been linked to a number of pos- 
sible acquisition targets, most 
recently the ailing Express titles. 

Mr Parkinson declined to 
comment on specific targets, but 
said the company's interest in 
the UK was limited to the print 
sector- Overseas, both radio 
and television were viewed as at- 
tractive, he said, confirming 
that the company would con- 
rider bidding for radio licences 
in South Africa. Earlier this 
year, a consortium in which In- 
dependent Newspapers was a 
member bought Radio New 
Zealand, the privatised radio 


company. 

Mr Parka 


Parkinson said that both 
television and radio companies 
in the UK were “on the expen- 
sive side,” Ixit that there wereop- 
portunities in overseas markets. 

Australia was viewed as the 
most likely target for future 
growth. Dr O’Reilly's son, 
Cameron, is chief executive of 
Australian Provincial Newspa- 
pers, the Independent affihate 
company, and has been based 
in Sydney since 1988. 


Racal takes the plunge into 
Internet business services 


In Brief 


• Anagen, a biotechnology group, is in discussions with three po- 
tential marketing partners to replace Organon Teknika. part of 
Akzo Nobed, which last year withdrew from an agreement to sell 
its AnraJFIex automated immunoassay system. The system is used 
for the testing of medical and food samples. Consideration is also 
being given to marketing the system through national distributors 
based in key countries. Anagen also said it regretted “wholly un- 
justfiedand unfounded allegations" in the weekend press concerning 
former venture partner Integrated Technologies. 

•Rexam director Eric Priestley is to leave the company at the 
end of July to join Jefferson Smurfit as executive vice-president 
and chief operating officer. 

• Scott Pkkford yesterday shrugged aside legal proceedings be- 
gun against the company by Westclay, a private company con- 
trolled by former director, AB Phipps. The claims, which 
concern a share sale agreed at the end of 1993. were without mer- 
it and no provision would be made for any liability, said Scott 
Pickford chairman Ian Maxwell Scott. The company is seeking 
a listing on AIM, with dealings due to begin next month, it ex- 
pects an improved performance this year, after reporting a dip 
in pre-tax profits from £583,000 to £4 17,000 in the year to March. 
Tbny Birch is to step down as chief executive after seven years. 

• Tinsley Robor is to raise around £11.4m in in a one-for-thrcc 

rights issue at 130p. The new money will be used to finance the 
group’s capital investment programme and provide the flexibil- 
ity to continue the expansion of the business. The group warned 
that its strategic objectives were being hindered by delay in the 
delivery of some new generation machinery, along with the costs 
of its installation. The ground work was being laid for further im- 
provements in results, it said as it unveiled a 57 per cent rise in 
pre-tax profits to £3 Jim for the 1995-96 year. 4 

• Business Post, one the UK’s largest independent parcel and 
mail earners, was upbeat yesterday as it revealed that profits had 
ramped 42 per cent to £13m in the year to March. Michael Kane 
chief executive, said the current year had started welL Sales growth.’ 
operating efficiencies and sound cost control should enable it 
to continue to deliver some of the highest margins in the sec- 
tor, he added. 

• Directors of Therapeutic Antibodies, a biotechnology groan 
coming to market next month, are due to pick up enrol umenLs 

y® 37 - The board and other officers 
of the company will own a stake worth over £40m. assuming the 

float achieves the expected £150m market capitalisation & 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Racal Electronics yesterday be- 
came the latest UK company to 
plunge into the exploding mar- 
ket for Internet business services, 
announcing a plan to connect 
government departments and 
private-sector dients to the glob- 
al “network of networks". 

The news followed confir- 
mation earlier this month that 
BT in league with its US part- 
ner MCI, planned to spend 
£300m upgrading their network 
to supply businesses with Inter- 
net connections. Cable compa- 
nies are also developing 
Internet services for their tele- 
phone customers, and at least 
two operators plan to develop 
national networks to support 
telephony and business appli- 
cations for the Internet. 

Telewest Communications, 
the country’s largest cable com- 
pany, is conridenng applying for 
a national network licence, and 
wfll be rolling out cable 
modems later this year, target- 
ting business customers. - 
The third largest cable op- 



mumcarkras business. The com- 
pany spent £ 133m late last year 
to buy British Rail Telecom- 
munications, a network of 5£)00 
miles of trunk cables and 7,000 
miles of distribution cable. 

The Internet market current- 
ly boasts about 20 million users 
worldwide, and analysts forecast 
rapid growth in the next five 
years. The network is particularly 
attractive for dients looking to 
communicate not only internal- 
ly but with suppliers and cus- 
tomers across the globe. 


Telecoms expansion: Racal 
chairman Sir Ernest Harrison: 

erator. International CableTel, 
bought transmission company 
NTL earlier this year, promis- 
ing to develop a national net- 
work. The US telephone giant 
AT&T is also planning to pro- 
vide business Internet services 
in the UK and on the Continent 
Under chairman Sir Ernest 
Harrison, Racal has been ag- 
gressively expanding its telecom- 


that a consortium in which 
it has a leading role had won a 
multi-million pound contract to 
reconfigure the Ministry of De- 
fence’s accounting, financial 
management and p lanning sys- 
tems. The contract, part of the 
Government's resource ac- 
counting and budgeting initia- 
tive, known as CapicaL will see 
Racal Datacom design and sup- 
ply infrastructure and cabling fra: 
the new system, in association 
with management consultan- 
cies Deloitte and louche and 
Coopers & Lybrand. 




Win a luxury weekend breal 

The Compleat Angler has — 
an idyllic position on the 
banks of the River Thames 
ixi the Georgian town of 
Marlow. An atmosphere 
of warmth and intimacy - 

makes The Compleat © 

Angler the perfect escape ThfetSSTSSK 

for a ron^ntic weekend For your chance to uiT 
break or for any special weekend break i„ i ? 
celebration. Renowned for evening m efls ^ 

ifs excellent food and bSSS J ™ 

service, guests can enjoy - all worth 0 v£ S oS* 
dmrng m the Riverside call now, 

^taurant or relax in the questions and l*aveT 
Edwardian conservatory, details on fine. call 

And now you could win a — cau - 
weekend break for two. 


dasa 30th June. 96. 
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market report/shares 

Run of bad news ends a bleak year for blue chips — ww* 


This year has been a wipe-out 
for blue drips. The FT-SE 100 
mdex closed at 3,6793 points, 
93 below the levd ir started the 
year. 

The stock maritet has dear- 
ly found the latest ran of poor 
trading news too much to han- 
dle. Although hopes are run- 
ning high for profits next year 
there has been a series of high- 
profile downgradings, such as 
Imperial Chemical Yn irfnsf rfr? 
And thewonndmgspe aibifypn 
about whether BTR will be 
able to hold its dividend Iras tak- 
en its toIL 

The fragile atmosphere was 




Him m -■■s 


posed demolition job from 
Wickes, a sort of do-it-yoorsetf 
builder’s merchant. Its shares 
officially opened at 109p al- 
though there was an overnight 
trade at K)p. They were quick- 
ly suspended at 69p, bnt not be- 
fore other City professionals 
had escaped at prices as low as 


by rumours that a large invest- 
ment house had turned nega- 
tive on market prospects and 
aggressive futures selling by 
Barclays de Zoete Wedd and 
Merrill Lynch. Hie political 
uncertainty, heightened by the 
Portillo rebellion, sliced into 
already taunt nerves. 

The dramatic slowdown in 
invest ment interest has left the 
market long of stock, leaving 
marfcel-makgES little choice but 
to lower prices. 

Unlike many earlier retreats 
blue chips were not alone in 
their suffering. The test of the 


. third-line prices crumbling. 

congl omerates, largely due 
to BTR’s difficulties, floun- 
dered. BTR continued its de- 
bilitating retreat, down to 246p, 
off 9p. The 1995/96 warrants 
went further out of the money, 
off 3p at 5p. They offer the ijgjbt 
to buy shares at 258p. 

BTR’s difficulties put the 



MARKET REPORT 


DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year 


pi rn faffing Up to 22 Ip,ayawn- 
me 14 o cap from the issue nrice 


Hanson demerger under even 
more pressure, with the shares 
MingSp to 1743p, a. 12-month 
low. Some analysts have sug- 
gested a near-240p demerger 
valuation. 

Other cougjons looking less 
than happy included IbnUtins, 
off 3p at 236p, Assail 4p at 
286p and TT, involved in a cou- 


Johnston building materials 
group, 3.5p to 347p. Caradon 
lost 6p lo 221p. . 

Grand MetropoBtan was one 
of the few blue-chips to ignore 
the gathering clouds. In brisk 
trading the shares rose 7p to 
419p, against 46 4p at the turn 
of the year. ' 

Stories of a US break-up bid. 


splitting the food and drink 
sides, continue to intrigue; 
there is also a persistent sug- 
gestion that Guinness could be- 
come involved in any action, 
perhaps bidding for the wine 
and spirit division. 

The group has admitted it 
looked at the possibilities of a 
break-up but concluded it 
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interests. However, the market 
believes the decision could be 
taken out of Grand Met's 
bands. Its weak share perfor- 
mance - the price hit a 506p 
peak four years ago - leaves it 
vulnerable to a strike. 

Sim Life & Provi nc ial con- 
tinued to demonstrate how not 
to handle a flotation, with the 


Renters, ahead of invest- 
ment meetings, rose 4p to 764p, 
and BT lest 73p to 33493p, 
with Demris Exton at NDdko 
wondering whether telephone 
grexxps could be overwhelmed 
by the Internet explosion. 

Amstrad surged 36p to 1 84p 
cm the possibility of a takeover 
bid from Psion, the hand-held 
computer group, off 25p at 
350p. 

Argyll, the Safeway chain, fdl 
6p to 336p. Nick Bubb at Mees 
Pierson says the group, after 
neady being squeezed out by its 
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player. He sees profits off 450m 
this year with £5 13m nexL 

Prudential Corporation 
added 4p to 409p as it con- 
firmed it intended to float Mer- 
cantile & Marine. It ts expected 
to sell 40 per cent of the rein- 
surance company. 

Lucas Industries pat oa 4p 
to 23 lp in brisk trading, re- 


awakening suspicions that a 
major group will barge into its 
merger with Varity, the US car 
parts group. 

Television shares stirred on 
suggestions that Scottish TV is 
talkmg to Grampian. Scottish 
lost 14p to 678p. 

Credit Lyonnais Laing, 
ahead of next month’s defence 
contracts, alighted on British 
Aerospace and Hunting as ben- 
eficiaries. BAe added 3p to 993p 
and Hunting was little changed 
at 179p. 

Norbafn, Europe’s largest 
dosed circuit TV distributor, 
gained 13p to 538p after a 2S3 
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£53m. Panmure Gordon ex- 
pects £6.4m this year. 

Anglo United, doubled to lp 
on hopes it will get some ben- 
efit from the expected Falkland 
Islands oQ boom. Pun Andean 
was link changed at 85p; an en- 
couraging statement on its Bo- 
livian oil adventure is expected 
in the next (wo weeks. 


CJHi-Tec, the sports shoe 
maker; has had a spectacular 
ran since Blacks Leisure’s 
fine results. The shares pat 
on 4p to 57p, a 12 month 
peak. The company was back 
in the Hack at the interim 


further headway, perhaps ap- 
proaching £2m for the year. 

(^Cambridge Mineral Re- 
sources, due on Ofex next 
month, is looking for gem- 
stones in Ireland. Spain and 
Sweden. Backers include 
David BramhiU, a director of 
Pan Andean, k has applied 
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is thought to have agreed to 
acquire control of two dia- 
mond concessions in Sweden. 

□Latest AIM hit is 
Staffware, a software group 
with work-flow systems. 
Placed by Henderson Crosth- 
waite at 225p the shares 
closed at 254p. 
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1 news 


Bred for profits, treated with barbarity 


ji 


Paul Field reports on a call by MPs for 
a clampdown on the puppy trade 



MPs are calling for a ban on pet 
shops selling puppies as pan of 
a clampdown on the sickening 
trade which produces at least 
50,000 dogs a year, bred for 
massive profits on unlicensed 
farms in appalling conditions. 

The animals are, at worst, 
confined to small pens, rarely 
exercised and forced to live in 
their own filth. They are trau- 
matised, deprived of contact 
with their mothers and suffer 
health probleras- 

A report published yesterday 
claims that legal loopholes ana 
poor enforcement allow un- 
scrupulous breeders to escape 
prosecution in a trade which is 
worth millions of pounds. There 
is also concern that some li- 
censed breeders are flouting the 


Most popular puppies 


Labradors 

West Highland terriers 

Retrievers 

German Shepherd 


law to increase profits. One lit- 
ter of pedigree puppies could 
have a retail value of £3,000. 

The working party which 
produced the report was set up 
by the Commons All Party An- 
imal Welfare Group and in- 
cluded representatives from 
the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, 
the British Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the Kennel Gub, the Na- 
tional Canine Defence League 
and the British Small Animals 
Veterinaiy Association. 

Copies have been passed to 
the Prime Minister. Home Of- 
fice minister Tom SackvilJe, 
Environment minister David 
Cuny and the Foreign Secretary 
Malcolm Rifldnd, because of 
concern about the export of 
puppies, sometimes for con- 
sumption in the Far East 

Tbry MP Roger Gale, chair- 
man of the group, said: “This is 
a national problem. We are 
seeking to ensure that all pup- 
pies sold are bred by licensed 
breeders. If we can achieve that 
then we might be able to start 
to stamp out this evil trade. We 
will be seeking all-party support 
for the introduction and imple- 
mentation of legislation.* 1 

The report lists as particular 
problems: 

■ puppies are taken from their 
mothers too early; 


■ dogs are kept in cramped or 
unsuitable conditions; 

■ bitches are bred too often; 
■dogs are given insufficient ex- 
ercise and human contact. 

Under current legislation 
farms with two or more breed- 
ing bitches must obtain a licence 
from the local authority but this 
requires only that consideration 
is taken of the structural sur- 
roundings the animals are kept 
in, basic feeding requirements 
and exercise arrangements. 

However, the Puppy Farm 
Working Group is concerned 
that the Breeding of Dogs Act 
1973 does not compel the local 
authority to ensure the health 
and welfare of the animals are 
reasonable before a licence is 
granted. RSPCA inspector Ro- 
han Barker said: “The problem 
is that whenever we visit these 
farms the breeders claim the 
bitches are only pets and that 
the animals are regularly exer- 
cised. It is so frustrating because 
we are so powerless.” 

The group recommends that 
a veterinaiy surgeon should ac- 
company local authority in- 
spectors before a licence is 
granted and every farm should 
be visited on an annual basis be- 
fore a licence is renewed. 

The group believes the cur- 
rent penalty for unlicensed 
breeders of £2500 is sufficient 
but recommends local author- 
ities should take tougher action 
against them. The best way to 
ensure that more premises be- 
come licensed is to demon- 
strate that those who break the 
law will be penalised. 

The report hig hlights the in- 
volvement of dealers - some 
breeders sell direct but, more of- 
ten, a middleman offers puppies 
for sale to pet shops, at car-boot 
sales or through classified ad- 
vertisements in newspapers. 

The working group believes 
the only way to establish a chain 
of sale, and protect the consumer, 
is for all puppies to be implant- 
ed with a microchip - inserted 
by a painless injection - pro- 
viding a record of their back- 
ground. The most simple, yet 
most draconian, measure to 
eradicate the trade is prevent 
the sale of puppies from pet 
shops. Brian Leonard of the 
Kennel Gub said: “Anybody 
buying puppies should do so 
from a registered breeder and 
see them in the conditions 
where they were bom and with 
their mothers.'’ 


Living asset Legal loopholes and poor enforcement are allowing unscrupulous breeders to escape prosecution in a trade worth millions of pounds 


Plight of 15 terriers trapped in a farm cottage 


Collies chained to a post, 
labradors cowering in their own 
filth, a German Shepherd dart- 
ing back and forth in a cramped 
pen, half a dozen puppies m a 
bread basket in total darkness . . . 

These were some of the dis- 
tressing scenes in the video 
footage taken by the RSCEA in 
recent months at puppy farms 
in Wiles, and shown at a press 
conference in Westminster yes- 
terday, writes Paul Field. 

Rohan Barker has been an 
RSCPA inspector for seven 
years. He has seen cockfighting 
and appalling cruelty to animals 


but he was still shocked by 
what he filmed. 

In April, be visited the bouse 
of an elderly woman who bred 
Airedale terriers. The woman 
had 15 terriers on the premises 
at the end of a dot trade and 
about the same number of mon- 
grels. Most were in a fiUlnr con- 
dition and die house was littered 
with excrement In barns, Mr 
Barker and his colleagues found 
bitches weaning puppies in 
cramped pens, corered m mould. 
■ Thewoman admitted she reg- 
ularly sold puppies through 
newspaper advertisements. She 


claimed she did not need a li- 
cence because she did not have 
nwre than two bitches for breed- 
ing. The RSPCA spotted five. 

As in most cases, prosecution 
did not follow. The RSPCA 
sends details ofvirits to local au- 
thorities but action is seldom 
taken. Mr Baxter recalls one 
success in 1994 after he dis- 
covered puppies kept in two- 
foot square boxes, with the lid 
sealed down. The breeder was 
found guilty of -eausang: unnec- 


essary suffering and barred 
from keeping dogs for-10 years. 

Hie story is typical of the 
trade, perpetuatea tty unsus- 
pecting dog lovers who would 
rather meet a dealer in a lay-by 
and pay £50 lessfor a pedigree 
puppy than travel to the form 
to check an breeding conditions. 

“The problem is the dealers 
supply' the pet shops as well," 
said Mr Baiter. “So the best bet 
is to go to a farm.” 

Jacqui CressweJJ agrees. She 


bought an eight-week-old gold: 
en retriever last Angustfor£185, 


The Independent crossword: Sports Section, page 12 


and named her Honey. .She had 
responded to a newspaper ad- 
vertisement and went to kennels 
in Essex to collect the puppy. 

Within a week, Hooey was 
dead, from parvovirus which 
breaks down the immune sys- 
tem. Honey vomited and suf- 
fered diarrhoea, despite 
veterinaiy efforts to treat her 
and 24-hour attention from 
Mrs CresswelL “It was a horrific 
death and she was in such dis- . 
tress," She said. • , 

However, when she teleC 


refund and reimburse! 

£350 in veto fees, she was toklsbe 


had been sold a healthy puppy. . 
The kennel owner was li- 


censed to sell puppies in a 
commercial venture and is stfll 
operating. “If you want to, buy 
a puppy I suggest you go to a 
rescue centre or seek advice 


about buying direct from j. - 
breeder," said Mrs CrcssweL# 


Since launching a campaign 
to stamp out puppy farming last 
October, the National Canine 
Defence League has been giv- 
en 2X00 s imil ar stories. 
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BEST ALL 


ROUND 
EXERCISE 
MACHINE 
I’VE EVER 
TRIED.” 



DAVID SEAMAN, 
ENGLAND GOALKEEPER 


The HealthRider exercises ail of your major muscle groups at once. 

In just 20 minutes a day, three times a week, you’ll look better and feel better. 
So why. not give us a call for a free video 
to Introduce you to the world's best all 
• round exercise machine. 
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0800 022 222 
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To celebrate our 25th anniversary,. 
GREEN FLAG are offering you the chance to;', 
save up to £16. SO* on vehicle rescup. 
Prices now start from just £26.50 for eufull 
twelve months cover anywhere in the UK. 
But hurry - this special offer is only valid 
until 30 June. 


ft» 35 minute average call-out time.** 
Most problems repaired at the roadside. 


m All recoveries are completed in one direct 
journey. 


6000 skilled mechanics always on call. 
»» 3 million members. 

25 years experience. 


Save 10%. 


VEHICLE RESCUE 

from jusl .50 

£40 a year 


FREE 




OFFICIAL 
ENGLAND SQUAD 
MEDAL 
COLLECTION 
PACK 1996 

When you join 
Green Flag at our special 
10 % off prices 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


summer of sport 

I Wednesday 26 June 1996 



h- cottage 



Prepare 
well for 
a night 
to savour 



Keith Elliott 


Anyone who was around in the 
1960s is supposed to remember 
where they were when John 
Kennedy was shot 1*11 have a 


small bet that any true-blood- 
ed Englishman of that vintage 


will have far more vivid mem- 
ories of what Lhcy were doing 
when England beat Germany in 


the 1966 World Cup finaL 
Our greatest footballing mo- 


ment? Well, there haven’t been 
a tot to choose from over the past 
30 years, have there? That’s 
why it's crucial we prepare for 
tonight's match as carefully as we 
hope Terry Venables is doing. 

Non-football enthusiasts 
might puzzle over why the na- 
tion is getting so frenzied about 
The Match. “It’s not even the 
final," they argue. What these 
sad souls do not realise is that 


victory tonight is more impor- 
fioal. 




tant than w inning the 
England might be the old ene- 
my for Scottish fans but, for the 
English, beating the Germans 
is far more satisfying than turn- 
ing over the Jocks, whom we 
usually beat anyway. 

The tabloids have been con- 
ducting a campaign of German 
warfare since the weekend, 
while the broadsheets have 
been far more restrained. You 
can snigger at Sun readers 
thinking xenophobia is a dislike. 


of Chinese "philosophy but, 
/orris, tonight's game 


England searching for the 


heroes inside themselves 




free 
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England enters the realm of op- 
portunity at Wsmbley tonight 
The stakes are enormous. The 
players can clinch a place in Sun- 
day's European Championship 
final, the fans can shorten the 
odds on a home World Cup. 

The prospect of a successful 
English bid for the 2006 World 
Cup is but one of many sub- 
plots behind tonight's drama. 
There is also the inescapable 
historical background, and a 
^number of individual stories be- 
ginning with those of Phil 
Neville and Jurgen Klinsmann. 

But, come 730pm, all will be 
submerged by a match which 
has the potential to be a clas- 
sic. This is not because England 
and Germany are packed with 
great players and thrilling tal- 
ents, though each have their 
share, but because both are fall 
of the courage and spirit which 
ensures their matches are nev- 
er over until the final whistle. 

Germany are probably the 
one team which can match the 
BrilisJi ones for character. The 
history of previous meetings, sug- 
gests that the teams bring the 
best from each other. The game 

is certain to be tough, but un- 
likely to be spiteful; tight, but not 


negative. If Klinsmann does not 
play England’s attack has the ad- 
vantage— but Gemiaifys defence 
has onfy been breached once in 
four games. 

If Klinsmann does not play. .. 
will he? Won't he? Yesterday, 
after laser, massage, electrical 
and chemical treatment he said 
he “did not think” he would, 
which is a step closer than the 
previous d ay. 

Klinsmann’s expression when 
he left the field on Sunday sug- 
gested he will not start - but he 
is likely to be on the bench, 
snipped and apparently ready. If 
Germany are a goal down with 
minutes to go do not rule out an 



By Glenn Moore, Football Correspondent 


i importance is more than 
just talismanic. Germany have 
spent two years searching for his 
partner, now they have to find 
two strikers. The hkelypafr, Ste- 
fan Kuntz and Oliver Bierhoff, 
are the sixth and seventh choic- 
es. BiertiofE, though 28, has onfy 
played six games for the national 
side. Kuntz has has not scored 
in the last IS; His last goal was 
on 7 Sept 1994 - the same day 
as Shearer’s last before Euro 96. 

Yet the pair ought not to be un- 
der-rated, . and there are other 


sources of goals, from Andy 
MpQer and Mehmet Scholl in 
midfield^ to the dangerous left 
wing-back Christian Ziege and 
influential sweeper Matthias 
Sammer. England, however, 
have the more obvious mateb- 
wmnets and that oould prove cru- 
cial. Individual brilliance, as 
Karel Poborsky showed, can 
make the difference. 

Andy Roxburgh, the former 
Scotland manager, has been fol- 
lowing Euro 96 as Uefa’s tech- 
nical director. “A lot of games 
have turned on 
one incident,” he 
noted. “A red card, 
or a penalty, or a 
great goal The 
standard is so 
even, rides are so 
organised, every- 
one is studying 
everyone else. Yon 
need the great tat 
euts to make the 
difference. There 
enough of 


them left Gascoigne is one. 
Shearer is another who can can 
produce a goal from nothing.** 
So can Steve McManaman. 
The need to free him should en- 
sure that Phil Neville wins his sec- 
ond England cap in place of his 
suspended elder brother Gary. 
McManaman was restricted in 
the first half against Spain by hav- 
ing to attend to SergPs breaks 
freon full-back. Ziege is just as 
much of a threat and, to counter 
him, England are expected to 
: right. 


play Neville on the : 


are 


ENGLAND v GERMANY 


I David Seaman (Arsenal) 

19 PhB NsvHe {Man UW) 

5 Tony Adams (Arsenal) 

6 Gareth Southgate {A Villa) 

3 Stuart Panne (N Forest) 

17 Stave Mc Manama n (Liverpool) 
8 Paul GaaootoM (fengere) 

4 Paid taco . (tntwnazkjnale) 
il Damn Andartoo (Tottenham) 
10 ’fedefy Shertngbamflbttenham) 

II Alan Shearer (Blackburn) 


1 Andreas Kfipha (E Frankfurt) 
6 M at t Maa Sammer (Dortmund) 
5 Thomas Hekner (8 Munich) 
14 Marian Babbei 

2 Statei (teutar 
21 Malar Etta 
17 Christian Ztaga 
8 Metenet SchoB 


7 Andreas M6fler (Dortmund) 


11 Stefan Kiaitz 
20 Oliver Bierhoff 


It will be a bittersweet occa- 
sion for Neville, who admitted 
at Bisham Abbey yesterday. “I 
was gutted when Gary was 
booked It was onfy at the end 
of the match I realised it meant 
I would have a chance of play- 
ing." Phil replaced Gary in the 
Manchester United team and 
ended up playing in the FA 
Cup final, but be added: “Gary 
has been playing brilliantly. I am 
sure he will be back if we get to 
this finaL Maybe that will make 
up for the FA Cup." 

The pair are 
very close - they 
are the only Eng- 
jand players shar- 
ing a room - and 
Phil said: “We’ve 
never been rivals 
at sport. He’ll be 
100 per cent be- 
hind me tomor- 
row, as a brother 
and a tram-mate." 

Neville may be 
inexperienced but 


he has already shown impressive 
composure. Right-footed, he 
prefers to play at left-back, cit- 
ing Germany’s Andy Brehme as 
his inspiration. "He took comets 
and penalties with both feet Fve 
been striving to do ihat ever 
since." Both Nevilles watched 
Ziege, regarded in Germany as 
“the new Brehme", play at Old 
Traffoidon their day off on Sun- 


day. "1 like to watch opponents 
befoi 


(B Munich) 
(Dortmund) 
(Bremen) 
(B Munich) 
(B Munich) 


(Besiteas) 

lUcflnsse) 


)re I play them," Phil said. 

He will be expected to push 
up, leaving the beck three to at- 
tend to Germany's anticipated 
twin strike-force. If Germany 
play one up, Gareth Southagte 
will step into midfield. 

Darren Anderton is the 
biggest doubt among England’s 
dutch of injury victims. Rail Gas- 
coigne, Teddy Sheringham and 
Ibny Adams should all play. 
“Germany are very solid and 
very hard to draw out of posi- 
tion,'’ Teny Venables, the Eng- 
land coach, said. “They are a 
counter-attacking team." 

Venables also marie a plea for 
the Ger man natio nal anthem to 
be respected. “We are showing 
the world we can create a great 
atmosphere without trouble. It 
is a football maich. it has 


nothing to do with events of 50 
years ago. Some of the cover- 
age, for this game and the 
Spain one, has gone too far. In- 
sulting people's mother coun- 
try is not funny." 

Should inflammatory words 
be followed by violent actions, 
the FA may have to forget 
plans to bid for the 2006 World 
Clip. Ironically, this would leave 
. the Germans free to pursue 
their intended bid. 

You will not find footballers 
denigrating Germany. In the last 
12 tournaments and 25 years, 
they have reached eight finals 
and won four. In that time 
England, who have beaten Ger- 
many just twice in nine en- 
counters since 1966, have not 
reached a single finaL 

England can do so tonight, 
but it may take something spe- 
cial. Before Euro 96 began, 
Roxburgh held a seminar for all 
16 coaches. He ended it with an 
inspirational football video set 
to the M People song: “Search 
for the hero inside yourself". 

That is what Venables, the 
bulk of a Wembley full house, 
and more than 20 milli on tv 
viewers will be exhorting his 
players to do tonight. 


mark my wc 
will bring out the bigot in us all. 
To hell with the better team win- 
ning -just let it be us. 

If you have any sense, you will 
be reading this at home rather 
than on your way to work. British 
Rail is staffed entirely by foot- 
bafl-haters who will relish the op- 
portunity to announce this 
evening: "There bas been a se- 
rious delay to all trains...” Bus- 
es wfll break down and lorries 
driven by malicious Scotsmen 
wifi shed theft loads across three 
lanes of every major motorway. 
Don’t let them catch you out. 

There are certain other pre- 
cautions to take. Unplug the tele- 
phone because there is certain to 
be a plague of wrong numbers 
between 730pm and 9.15pm. 
Disconnect the doorbell and se- 
cure all doors. Get rid of the fam- 
ily. Locking them in a cupboard 
may seem extreme, but giving val- 
ium to particularly noisy children 
or pets is perfectly acceptable. 

Getting dressed up is not 
compulsory. Office workers 
may find their grey suits, per- 
haps with adhesive stick-on 
numbers on the jacket, are all 
that is needed. If eating during 
the match, make sure you order 
your pizza delivery to arrive at 
least an hour before kick-off Al- 
coholic beverages will heighten 
your appreciation of refereeing 
decisions in a way that tea or or- 
ange juice can never do. 

Champagne should be your 
preferred d rink. It has the dou- 
ble advantage that you can 
shake the bottle and squirt it all 
over yourself when England 
win. Dutch and Swiss beer is ac- 
ceptable, but do not in any cir- 
cumstances consume anything 
made in Germany or Austria. 

This may all seem like a lot 
of effort just for 90 minutes of 
football. But, in 30 years' time, 
you will be able to look back and 
say proudly: “1 was there." 

Well, son of... 
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If anyone can 


As proud sponsors of 
Euro 96™ and asso- 
ciate sponsors of the 
England Team. Canon 


UK wish England every 


. * 




TEAM ENGLAND 





can 


success tonight. 


Canon 


EBT896 


i flmrf Official Sponsor 
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Ken Jones on the 
memorable 
encounters of the 
past between 
two great rivals 


Shortly before West 
Germany played a 
friendly against Eng- 
land at Wembley in 
1975, a presentation 
was made to their 
famed coach, the late 
Helmut Sdion, by 
members of die 
English Football 
Writers’ Association. 

A mark of the esteem 
in which Schon was 
held, it provided him 
with an opportunity to 
express genuine admi- 
ration for the virtues 
of English football. “As 
a small boy I knew 
about the game in Eng- 
land and matches 
against them have 
been among the most 
important events of my 
career” he said. 

By that time Schon’s 
experience encom- 
passed three matches 
that figure prominent- 
ly in the football lore 
of both countries. 
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1966: ‘Lunatic’ gamble reaps rewa 


wfo, was always aoerfsinty in 

aid Showed » ^flsceBnitfiMetsUn™w — 

W-s-s25BSS3 


Moore aa^Mactin Beojrs^ 


dW 


The ball bounces above the goal-line for England's controversial fldrd gbafdurtng 
extra time In the 1S66 WortdCupftnaT. _ Photograph: Hulton GetQsWHspoft 






titiotiodi , :y .„ 

nandson the Jofcsl . 

frqmltost, a „ 

jnaxtgoa^Petcre W-sstea^ 
Qatnaitf* tet-IninBteb“™ ,i,H, 
n»Qferfia<tirae- ‘^Vbu\ 
go-out and wfrt again," 

HBrsfS cfinchfflgjpMi. 

_jk! traujesv HartiW r 
arcm^kingthe place: 
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1970; Bahks* wthdrE^ 
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Leon, Mexico: 14 Jane 1970- W»id Ciip , 
quarter-final. En^and2 WestGcnnany 3 
(after extra-time) • I .'v" 

Shortly before a match foat would \ 
bring West Germany revenge ..for 'four J 
years earlier, England’s go alkeeperi Gor- 
don Banks, collapsed in a team meetiiig. 
Taken ffl the previous day^ he had impro ve d 
enough overnight to do a tittlep^t pn^ - 
tice but now it was- obvious ta . Alf Ram- ’• 
sey that he would have to be replaced. - 
With less than an hoar to. go before" 

England departed for the stadmm, Peter 
Bonetti learned that he was about to play 
in a World Cup for the first tmre-None af . 
the team had any doubts about li ability 
but the uneasiness felt overBanks’s absence 
was understandable. A thrilfir% save to ; 
thwart Fete in a group malch -agamst 
Brazil had rr mfitrn ed f fatf/hisgifo; n f agilK 
ty and handling were stiff Without equal in 
the game, so England^ ctxrfidenipe was : 


boundto be affected. Tb many eyes.the 




on the 1966 ihodfeLAlah Mulleiy mid Mar- ; 
tin Peters gav& lhem a cdadortable lead 
arid vrifhalittle more, than- 20 minutes, to 
play they seerped aetforthe se^findbkV; 


feck Chadtewr left tasae^jufoestoafe^acF-' 
made, for ‘e& : 


wftbGxabawskvwhohad established a mp- 
utation for being the mosUnfinential sub- 
&fiafem-ti)Q tournament. Inspired by his 
example, the Germans' began w spread 
ajarin io . England’s defence anil Becken- 
bauer brougfotbem back inM the gamew^ 
a- shot that sneaked beneath BonetiFs. 
diye.^tewas crowding inr ' 

■'■ ■■ Tire cont rove r s ial subd ituiidnof G afin 
Bell for Charitim followed snmedsat^r£°? 
the flight back to Lomfon two days later 


-biBOa." .te'sai&.rl w , 

' longer be waihkz1&tapas& outside 'tbeC 
stnditnn tmtfi^’ ga3i>e wafrover. - -'*—.■■■ 
■- Hnirtenbadonly b^»~oui1Sere a feuH 
seconds wfaoi the.' Qen 
‘tfirijogfr. Secies whose 
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ENGLAND v 
GERMANY: 
THE. 

COMPLETE 

RECORD 


TTiC 


193Q Bwtti (friendy) 
Gannany 3 EnfSand 3 
1935 lbttBnhani (fried 
England 3 Germany 0 



Netzer,: 
problem.' 
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witb;amoimtah) to dml 
was bade.: 
wentc 




1938 Beriln (frisurty) 
England 6 


; ts"Kv> 


Gennany 3 England I 


1964 VUsraUey ffriendy) 
t Germany 1 


England 3 West I 
1956 Borin (frtaadM 
West Germany 1 England 3 

1963 Leipzig (frfamfly) 
East Gemiany 1 Engand 2 


‘Thej 


tthe^radK 
IWWL-Ti^ 
ifoamth 
fS^Schfin' 
f waSta^SUrfedtsWy^^ d 

i by a ^forid Cupfioal vjetjanroye 
_ ‘sm.flie 1974 WbriaO^ 



1965 NBranbwxtMMU^r) 


West Germany 0 Engand 
1966 Wombhry (frienefy) 

Engand 1 West Germany 0 
1966 Wembtey (World Cup RnaQ 
England 4 West Germany 2 (aeO 

1968 Hanover (Trtendly) 

West Germany 1 Engand 0 

1970 Loan (World Cigi qAnaQ 
Engand 2 West Germany 3 (aer) 


Gordon Banks turns an/ay fn despair and fieri Ww? 

Q arm aq y^panalty.strike at We mb fox 1972 


1370 W a m M wy (frianegy) 

I Germany l 


En$and 3 East Germany l 
1372 Wembtey (Eura Champ) 
England 1 West Germany 3 
1972 Bertn (Euro Ctanqi) 
West Germany 0 England 0 


1990: Robson pays 
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1974 Le^idg (frieprfy) 
East Germany 1 Engjand 1 


1975 Wen*»ey (friendly) 

Enpand 2 West Gamany 0 

1978 Ntadcti (Triencfly) 

West Germany 2 En^and 1 
1982MarMf(HMdCk4i) 

England 0 West Gannany 0 
1982 Wembley (Meody) 

England 1 West Gemwiy 2 
3984 Wembley (MandM 
Engand 1 East Germany 0 
1S8S Mnrloo CHy OHondVt 
Engand 3 West Germany 0 
1987 DoneMorf (friendly) 

West Germany 3 Engand 1 
1990 Vain (World Cup semMM) 
England l West Gammy 1 taet] 
West Germany won 4-3 on pens) 


1991 WmMey (MentBy) 
Errand 0 Germany 1 


1993 Detroit (US Cte>) 
En^3nd 1 Germany 2 


Tiffin: 4Jidy 1990^ Vforid Cap scar-final. 
England lWestGeamauyl (after extra-mu 
and penalties ). 

After living dangerously in the worst 
World Cup on reconi lucky to get past Bel- 
gium and saved from humiliation against 
Cameroon by Gary Lineker's penalties, 
England found themselves within one 
match of the 1990 World Cup Final Again . 
they we re up against the Germans, who now 
bad Franz Beckenbauer as their coach. 

Bobby Robson’s team had not got that 
far without coming under heavy criticism 
at home and falling out with football writ- 
ers who had questioned their ability and 
commitment Uwasa pretty miserable at- 
mosphere that seme of us came across when 
arriving for group games in Sardinia, and 
nothing much had improved by the. time 
England reached the mainland. 

Nobody outside the England camp 
imagined much of an improvement, but 
with Paul Gascoigne coming on m the game 


„ ^ ; v:r^T£. 

-and theintroduenort erf David Hatt Wm ^ biin duredthe.^^ 

auxiliary attacker, thmgs began tohap __ _ _____ _ 

Almost out of nowhere, tiicy ^re inTutm 4mii£aud We^: GtfoBZflay extntc 
and renewing ifeir historical rivalry ^vwtlr.-- tiae. 

the Germans. ... ... . _ . . ^ 

. Staffing on the touchline, that •; of 

would bo taken op by^nurnerous’ bdKir. — „ __ — 

. «- -• - ■ of becoming r.Bster 


jZagaUo 
ibpthasaph 
■under 


the only man other than 
Brazil towintheWaridC 
er and manager was 

when ' 

best football of the touraamenL-At last 
there were dear signs of togetherness, and 
it enabled them to overconre the bfow bf 
losing a goal when And/ Htehxne’sfree Jack 
was deflected past Peter Said ton. v - 

Fearing Linekers predatory mstinct, 
the Germans had gone deeply into meins 
qfccmta imng M mbm we re 

ut«£rom the end of nonr^^e. -" : v 

Knowmg that a secobdbookinghad Tided 
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Vogts saves his best 
put-down until the last 


CLIVE WHITE 


Germany responded yesterday 
with a famous Churchillian ges- 
ture to the tabloid newspaper 
which tiresomeiy declared foot- 
ball war on them on Monday. 

Berii Vogts' team have 
enough casualties on their 
hands after the battle with 
Croatia to get involved in any 
fiirther hostilities, real or imag- 
ined- Wembley tonight, the 
German coach trusts, will be the 
scene of a football match -no th- 


as a spectator. It was significant, 
however, that the Germans had 
not given up hope on his torn 
calf recovering in time for Sun- 
day’s final. Such nerve. Klins- 
mann was a quick healer, Vogts 
said. 

As for the former Spur him- 
self he had hardly stepped foot 
outside the “massage room" to 
make his re-acquaintance with 


the English capital since flying 
down from Manchester on 


ingmon* 


. ,jeir sombre mood of Sun- 
day. when they counted the 
phvrical cost of their bruising 
semi-final victory against the 
Croats gave way, within the Ger- 


man camp, to lightheartedness 
* eeorfatalis 


U«mi ■•a*’ 

and a degree of fatalism which 
one sensed was a deliberate ploy 
to lull the England team into a 
false sense ofsecurity. 

Their talisman, Jfirgen Klins- 
mann, will get no closer to the 
action tonight than possibly a 
seat on the substitutes' bench - 


Monday. He was undergoing 
constant heat and laser treat- 
ment since having seven or 
eight injections in the calf im- 
mediately after the game. 

“While our doctors are very 
good, I personally don’t think 
I will be playing with my team 
mates tomorrow,” he said. 
“Such an injury usually takes ten 
days to heal... not being able to 
pky in foe semi-final fe very frus- 
trating.” 

His fellow striker, Fbetfc Bo- 
bic, injured in the same game, 
has flown home to see whether 
his tom shoulder cartilage re- 
quires an operation. “If noL" 


said the interpreter, “he will 
back to cheer the team on m the 
next matches." He meant 
match. Old habits die hard. 

The relaxed atmosphere, first 
generated at the squad’s train- 
ing camp in Ireland, has con- 
tinued to stand them in good 
stead throughout these adver- 
sities. The German press ex- 
pressed surprise that, unlike 
with one or two other countries, 
there had been no internal 
strife in their own team’s camp. 
Vogts replied: “The truth is 
there have been problems but 
we haven’t ventured outside 
with them. It only seemed to be 
quiet on the German front.” 

Asked whether tonight’s 
highly emotive occasion might 
effect some of his players - only 
two of whom, Thomas Hassler 
and Andreas Moller, have 



Germans make awed approach 
to football’s greatest symbol 


Molten W emb l e y experience 


Wembley -this is where the i 
of even grown men and i 
stars, tike Juxgen Klinsmann, are 
turning moist. 


Hartmut Scherzer looks at Wembley’s 
emotional significance to the visitors 


concerned it’s a perfectly nor- 
mal European Championship." 

The little coach was dearly in 
good form. If his feet were as 


quick as his mind, one sensed 
the former full-back i 


played at Wembley before - 
Vogts came back with one of the 


it still 

give Anderton and McMana- 
man a run for their money. 
Would Gazza cry? “Yes I think 
there would be tears. Whether 
they are tears of joy or disap- 
pointment remains to be seen, 
but cry he wilL" 

England would begin the 
game as dear favourites, he said, 
shifting a little more pressure 
the host's way. “They have 
warmed to their task and gone 
from strength to strength." 

He enjoyed a “dose, cordial 


great put-downs of this tour- 
nament: “No, not ax all. The 
German team is quite used to 
reaching the semi-finals of ma- 
jor tournaments. So far as we’re 


relationship" with Terry Ven- 
hom bt 


ables, be said, to whom be had 
riven all Germany’s files on 
Georgia and Moldova, two of 
England's opponents in -the 
World Cup qualifiers. 


Tears choired the German 
captain as he limped off at Okl 
Uafford last Sunday. Thais of 
desperation, not of pain, folly 
aware that he was very probably 
going to miss Wembley. But 
tendinitis will not pre ve n t 
Thomas Hehner from appearing 
in the semi-final: “I have never 
played at Wembley. For me, a 
personal dream has come true." 

Until the Fifties, Wembley’s 
hallowed turf was unconquer- 
able for over half a century, its 
protective aura scattered only 
when the Mighty Magyars trav- 
elled across the ChanneL Its 
dramatic symbolism to Ger- 
mans & not surpassed by any 
other stadium in the world. 

Wembley made one German 
prisoner of war an English 
hero: Bert'frautmann, the leg- 
endary goalkeeper, who won the 
1956 Cup final with Manches- 
ter City despite sustaining abro- 
ken neck. 


Wembley gave us the most fa- 
mous and most contentious 
goal in football history. The 
third English goal which came 
off the crossbar and bounced on 
the line, mniring the score 3-2, 


was decisive in England’s victory 
l the World Cup 


over Germany in i_ 
final 30 years ago. 

Germany had to wait until 
1972 for its first victory over 
England at Wembley, a mem- 
orable 3-1 victory in die Euro- 


pean Championship. This 

mateh marlmri the birth 


birth of the 

Wunderteam, spearheaded by 
Beckenbaner and Netzer, which 
went on to become European 
champions a few weeks later. 

But Wembley also moves 
personal destinies in a myste- 
rious way. Stefan Kuntz knows 
something about that. In 1991, 
Germany's Footballer of the 
Year should have made bis first 
international appearance 
against England at . Wembley. 


But stepping oat of the coach 
before a Bundesliga game in 
Munich, he fell and tore a lig- 
ament. Now the injuries sus- 
tained by Klinsmann and Fredi 
Bobic bring Kuntz back to the 
arena. 

For the English, however, 
Wembley is not the stage of its 
dramas involving the Ge rmans 

In the 1970 World Cup in 
Mexico, England, the reigning 
champions, squandered a two- 
goal lead and tumbled out of the 
quarter-finals at the hands of 
GerdMiiller. 

TVrenty years later, in TUrin. 
England again fell to Germany, 
this time in the semi- final on 
penalties. Stuart Pearce, who 
missed one of them, has only 
now healed his six-year tr aum a 
in the shoot-out against Spain. 

The English media do not 
conceal their delight at Wem- 
bley’s home advantage agnmet 
a drastically weakened Ger- 


man side, disappointing in their 
quarter-final win over Croatia. 

‘'We were once again not abfe 
to put the opponent under 
pressure," Hehner said. An- 
dreas Moller added: “If 1 &*; 
played better, the team wootf 
have played better." And even 
the outstanding Matthias Sam* 
mer remarked: “We tfidnoicttf- 
er ourselves in glory in reaching 
the semi-finals." 

After reaching the semhfr 

flic MLUmkldtp jldlivrmlllC 



vug*** personal oesupj ^ 
only iu a positive sense: winni^S 
Euro96 would give him his first 
title as team manager after afi 
the setbacks. 

Wembley beckons 
Helmer tries to confound^ 

Critics 3n/l tho /intwhrare 


ncuner tries to confOunijPK 
critics and the doubters. ^ 
should learn to be happy ajgafo 

- at least unifl tha nart rafllC. I 


1.0111 IU w uapjjy 

■ at least until the next game. I 
am looking forward to Wemh - 
ley, we will face the EngBshwfflj 
?° few. The chances are 5ft5& 
In spite, or perhaps because oj. 



tire power the TOIWi w, 
□olds over German foot’ 


iviius ever German footwu. 
Translation by Thomas (&** 
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* sport 3 

Plasterer’s mate on 
the way to greatness 


T o celebrate bis 50th birthday, 
George Best was invited by 
BBC 2 to select Iris all-rime fan- 
tasy football XI made up of players 
from the British Isles. Denis law was 
in there, Bobby Moore, Jimmy 
Greaves, Bobby Chariton too, the XI 
was full of the kind of names stan- 
dard in that type of io-the-pub ex- 
ercise. But there at left-bad: was an 
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Stuart Pearce celebrates (above) after finally exorcising the ghost of his penalty miss against 
Germany in the 1990 World Cup semi-final In Ibrin (top right) in the quarterfinal shoot-out 
against Spain last Saturday (bottom right) Photographs: David Ashdown/EPft/Robert Hallam 


Barnes. Instead ofthedever ball- to- 
fee t he was used to at Liverpool, 
when he played for England Barnes 
spent most of his time receiving 
atomic-powered trajectories drilled 
by the left-back at his shins. There 
was nothing deliberate in Pearce’s 
bad passes, it was just that those 
body-builder thighs were too mus- 
cular to undertake any of the finer 
subtleties of the game. England 
would get nowhere with plasterers’ 
mates like him in the side, it was reck- 
oned: the moniker Psycho said it alL 

Since Saturday, those of us who 
held such views have, like the tele- 
vision critic who suggested Alan 
Partridge lacked daring, been getting 
out a large dish, a knife and fork and 
have been eating our words. A door- 
to-door delivery business has been 
required to service the critical need 
for humble pie. On Saturday, Pearce 
proved us wrong He gave ample 
demonstration that the qualities he 
possesses in abundance - those of 
courage, commitment and strength 
of character - are as valuable in the 
nerve-searing atmosphere of an in- 
ternational football tournament as 
any amount of subtlety and tech- 
nique. The Spaniards may have 
worn beautifully cut shorts, but 
thanks to Pearce, they, like the foot- 
ball, are going home. 

“If you were in the trenches with 
this man you’d want him to go over 
with you first,” said Alan Hansen im- 
mediately after Pearce’s penalty 


WHO’S WHO IN TONIGHT’S LINE-UP 


ENGLAND 


(probable) 


David 
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Jim White salutes Stuart Pearce, 
the England left-back whose spirit 
and bravery lifted a nation and 
silenced his many doubters 


for some commentators, of the de- 
bilitating effects of alcohol. Never 
mind his appearance on Wbgon, 
nothing confirmed that old Bestie’s 
team bad finally addled quire as conr 
elusive ty as his selection, in bis best 
team of ail time, of Stuart Pearce. 

Until last Saturday afternoon, 
Pearce was, for many commentators, 
a metaphor for the limitations of 
English football. Unquestionably 
wholehearted, committed, steel- 
lunged, he nevertheless lacked the 
technical capabilities required to 
make a difference at the highest lev- 
el. The cut of his shorts seemed to 
say it alL Hitched up higher than is 
stri dJy necessary, they expose yards 
of thick thigh, the pistons to make 
this machin e nin and ran all day. It 
was those legs that were, in several 
quarters, blamed for the disap- 


buried itself into the comer of the 
Spanish net Hyperbolic it nmy seem 
in the cold light of reflection, but 
Hansen, as usual, had a point: at 
times football, like warfare, is 
advanced by acts of individual 
determination and courage rather 
than broader visions of tactics and 
strategy. 

But there was more to Pearce’s 


fill because it was not what you ex- 
pected of him. Reliability was his 
game, that and power, the two pre- 
requisites for a penalty-taker, you 
would have thought. As he stepped 
up to face Bodo Dlgner. the nation 
believed it bad a banker. Instead the 
lionheazt fluffed it. 

The mss haunted Pearce. It was 
the great if-only, he couldn’t be com- 


mm 
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penalty than its execution. Gascoigne, 
Platt and Shearer all took theiis with 
equal precision and purpose; aD of 
them stood four-square when volun- 
teers were called for; all of them would 
have been aware of the consequences 
of missing as they stepped up to ad- 
dress the balL None of them, howev- 
er, had, on 4 July 1990, in the Sladio 
dehe Alpi in Turin, missed a penalty 
in the shoot-out of the World Cup 
semi-finaL None of them had expe- 
rienced what Pete Davies memo- 
rably described in AM Ployed Out as 
“the blade pit of loss opened wide.” 
Platt had even scored that evening. 

Pearce’s miss against West Ger- 
many in 1990 was all the more aw- 


forted about it, not at the time or lat- 
er. This man you would want beside 
you in the trenches, this man who 
reckons that the best Christmas 

§ resent he has ever received was the 
ag-pole and Union Jack his wife 
once gave him, felt he had let his 
country down. 

For sir years he couldn’t escape it 
everywhere be went people re- 
minded him of it, he watched videos 
of file shoot-out time and again at 
home. When the play An Evening 
With Gary Lineker opened in the 
West End, Pearce, along with a 
number of other England players, 
was invited along. The play centres 
on that night in Turin and includes 


a fantasy sequence in which Pearce 
doesn’t miss. Chris England, the play- 
wright. was worried how the player 
might react, down there in the stalls, 
watching what might have been. 
England recalls watching him, ner- 
vous about the pain he was about to 
re-infiict and remembers that when 
the moment came, and the dream 
penalty went in on stage, Pearce leapt 
to his feet, yelled “Yeecess!” and 
brought the house down. 

On Saturday, Pearce brought the 
house down again. 

“1 think you could call Stuart the 
bravest man on the planet to take 
that penalty after what happened be- 
fore.” said his team-mate Paul Incc, 
his recollection erased by the eu- 
phoria of triumph of the memory that 
the two of them had once dashed in 
a Premiership match over alleged 
racist taunts. Pearce himself said he 
had no doubts. He needed to take 
a penalty in a shoot-out, he said he’d 
wanted to from the day he’d missed. 
His face, a rictus of square -jawed 
pride and relief, suggested what a re- 
lease it was. And rightly so. On Sun- 
day he went to Finsbury Park to 
introduce his favourite group. The 
Sex Pistols, up on stage: the tu- 
multuous greeting he received made 
it dear the nation (or at least its 
crustier representatives) had forgiven 
him for Ibrin. 

In a way Pearce is lucky to have 
been able to exorcise his penalty 
ghost. Had Graeme Le Saux not bro- 
ken a leg. had Tercy Venables done 
what most critics implored and re- 
placed him after two poor early per- 
formances in the tournament with 
Phil Neville. Alex Ferguson's Mal- 
dim-in-th e-making, Pearce wouldn’t 
even have been on the pitch at 
Wembley. But if it was lucky for 
Pearce that he was. it was even luck- 
ier for his team-mates and the ever- 
growing England following. After be 
scored, he turned to the crowd and 
bellowed “come on.” This was not 
an instruction to applaud him. but 
to get behind the team, to lift them 
to even greater heights, to lake col- 
lective responsibility. With that goal 
Pearce suggested to us all that it was 


aititude it will be enough to defeat 
even a team as skilful, committed and 
determined as the Germans. 

At that moment Stuart Pearce 
proved his worth. He might not be 
able to pass as well as Neville, he 
might not be be able to read the 
game like Maldini, he might not be 
capable of as devastating an overlap 
as Seigi, but when it comes to lift- 
ing a nation's heart, he has no equal. 
We should have trusted Bestie all 
along: he of all people should be ca- 
pable of recognising a great full-back. 
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V. EDITED BY RUPERT METCALF 

The master of the shoot-out 


= Tf extra time fails to resolve pro- 
ceedings at Old Trafford today, 
France can rest assured that they 
wSl have the calmest man on the 
pitch. Few players view penalty 
shoot-outs quite like Bernard 
• Lama, whose save from Clarence 

- Seectorf opened the way for Aime 
Jacquet’s team to beat the Dutch 
and ears: today’s semi-final against 

. the Czech Republic. 

fove die challenge,” Lama told 
the Trench sports daDyL'Equipe af- 
ter Saturday s quarter-finaL “It’s a 
moment when you have to be 
'strong and sure of yourself. It’s one 
-of the rare occasions when a goal- 
keeper can save his team. In my 
wheue career, and even as a boy.rve 

- never lost a penalty sboot-ouL” 

. Lama’s brilliant reflex saves but 
.sometimes eccentric goalkeeping 



least) have prompted comparisons 


MAN ON THE SPOT 

Bernard Lama i?. 


with Bruce GrobbeJaar, whose ec- 
centric antics during another fa- 
mous shoot-out helped Liverpool 
win the 1984 European Cup final 
in Rome. 

Nor that Lama ever tries to in- 
timidate the opposition. “I don't say 
a word and I don’t try to catch the 
eye of the penalty takers,” he said, 


“That doesn't achieve anything at 
this level The penalty-takers are all 
strong-willed guys. I prefer just to 
concentrate on the ball. The ball is 
the only thing that counts. You need 
to see what direction it’s going and 
move at the very last moment.” 

Nor does Lama’s contribution 
end there. At Airfield he gave 
words of advice and encouragement 
to France's five penalty takers be- 
fore each kick. Lama has even 
been known to take penalties him- 
self, although he has yet to do so 
for his country. 

The 33-year-old Tama only be- 
came a regular choice at the age of 
30. A pillar of Rench football for the 

last 10 years, he is proof that success 
can come to those who wait Last 
month he helped Paris St-Germain 
win the European Cup-Winners’ 
Cup; now a greater prize beckons. 

Paul Newman 



No 15: Buses from Leeds city centre to Bland Road last week were charging 
£1.50 for the short nip - almost three times the normal fere. 

Have you come across any monster/p-ofts? If so, toe derate to Euro- spy on 0171 293 2894. 


Sleepy Russian caught in bed 


The Russian defence often gave the 
irxqxesgcsiof being in a state of col- 
. . lecnTC slraidKT during their Group 
-C tnwirfias against Germany, Italy 
. and ttte'Qecfi Republic As tb^ left 
for home last week, however, one 
member of theh squad really was 
caught out - be overslept al the 
team hotel and was left behind as 
the : Russians set off. 

He was found in bed at the 
Wrightington Hotel and Country 
Onb, near Wigan, by a chamber- 
maid 20 minutes after the party had 
leftfbr the airport. The embarrassed 
player was then bundled into a car 
and was. rushed off to join bis 
team-mates, who had not even no- 
ticed thal he Was missing 


The hotel refused to reveal his 
name, but its manager, David 
Caiderbank. said: “He made the 
plane home although I think he had 
a bad head. The squad bad been un- 
der strict orders during the tour- 
nament and were sol allowed to 
have much fun, but on their last 
night they went to a night-club in 
Wigan and they obviously had a 
good time. 

“This chap was fast asleep when 
the chambermaid went to his room. 
She ran down to me and, although 
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Ranee v Czech RepubKc (5JQ) 

fa Old Trafford. today) 


he could speak no English, when I 
showed him my watch he just leapt 
from the bed I rang the team coach 
to tell them they a left one behind 
and they hadn’t even noticed..." 


FOOTBALL: THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


"Sport Pearce. kt efne bluse fu r efn grosses madchen.” 
... which '^ Geirman ton “Stuart Pearce is a big girl’s blouse.” 


Final 

ff.Q> fat Wbmfctay). 

I wa d ing gmh eoms 

FOUR-GOALS: Shearer (England!. 

TOW&Stoiclihov (Butewa), B 
KBisman^Senna- 
ny). Suker (Croatia). 

Discipline 

FBOM SEMI-FINALS; G 
Karembeu {France). 
K**a, Suchoparek (all 
Czech Republic). 

ON ONE YELLOW CARD: England: 
Adams. Shearer, Sheridan, Scuthgte, 

®! nc ' QWwfc D* 

saUfe Dugwy. Deachamps. Germany: 
Reuter; Htestes Mgger Kuraz. R^r- 
hoff. Hflntmam, Sammac Czech Re- 
puWc: Drulafc. Neroeo, Snucet 
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the INDEPEND ENT SUMMER of SP Or 



France want the will to win 


PHIL SHAW 


TWO TO WATCH OUT FOR AT OLD TRAFFORD TODAY 


France’s coach, AimtE Jacquet, 
used the word "explosive'' to 
characterise the' land of en- 
counter be expects hi today's 

semi-final agains t the Czech 
Republic. While not the most 
sensitive terra for a game in 
Manchester, Old Trafford can 
only hope he is right after the 
damp squib of the quarter-finals. 

Jacquet must be wary of pro- 
mining too combustible a contest 

The Czechs have the worst dis- 
ciplinary record at Euro 96, which 
has cost their coach, Dusan 
Uhrin, a quartet of suspended 
players. The same number of 
Frenchmen - Laurent Blanc, 
Youri Djorfcaeff, Mazed Desafl- 
ly and Didier Deschamps - play 
knowing that a caution would pin 
them out of Sunday's final. 

The Czechs’ latest flurry of 
cards, tarnishing the 1-0 win over 
Portugal should have tilted die 
balance towards fiance. Likewise 
the news that the underdogs' most 
ailtured player, Patrik Berger, has 
only a 50-50 chance of playing af- 
ter missing two days’ training with 
through Alness. 

Jacquet, seeking to discourage 
the notion that a final place is El- 
ide more than a formality, said 
yesterday: “I know the Czech 
team welL They hang back and 
send you to sleep, breaking up 
the rhythm of the match. Then 
they explode forward. The new 
players in the side will make 
them even more dangerous than 
usual. They'll be fresher, with 
something to prove.” 

The occasion. Jacquet added, 
promised to be “very explosive, 
full of emotion”. Proving that be 
and Eric Cantona agree on one 
thing, he described Manchester 
United's home as a "magnificent 
stadium” where good football 
was “passionately appreciated”. 

At this stage, unfortunately, 
artistic merit does not rank 
high among the priorities of 
tired players or coaches. Fiance, 
while yet to give full expression 
to the' talents which convinced 
Jacquet be needed neither Can- 
tona nor David Ginola, have 
their best side since Michel 
Platini lifted the trophy in 1984. 
Yet their edge in quality maybe 
worthless unless they impose 
their will on the game. 



PETRKOUBA 


Age: 27. Sparta Prague. PKTTOCE LOKO 


Age: 26. Paris St-Germain. 


While leaking six goals in three group games was not the best sales 
pitch to Rangers, Waives and other interested parties, Houba was 
largely blameless and did not put a finger wrong against Portugal. 
At 6ft, he is on the small side for his position nowadays but com- 
pensates with spectacular agility. Son of a former Czechoslovakia 
keeper and coached by Ivo Viktor, of the Euro 76 winners, he also 
has sound technique and temperament Hairing displaced Ludek 
Miklosko and Pavel Smicek, he epitomises an underrated side. 


With the injured Christophe Dugarry out of the tournament, the 
striking burden for France will fall on a player who has been a 
prolific scorer in dub football in recent years. Patrice Loko, who 
made his name with Nantes before moving to the French capital 
last summer, had been alternating with Dugarry in the national 
team in recent months. While Dugarry is regarded as a better piv- 
ot to the attack. Loko is perhaps the betterg)alscorer r as he showed 
with his calm finish to score against Bulgaria last week. 


Jacquet selects from a full 
squad apart from Christian 
Karembeu (suspended) and 
Christophe Dugarry (injured). 
The former’s absence could let 
in Sabri Lamouchi in midfield. 
Alternatively, Desailly might 
switch from the back into cen- 
tral midfield, with Deschamps 
moving right and Alain Roche 
coming into defence. Such a re- 
jig would mean disturbing the 
unit on which France’s progress 
has been founded. 


Compared with the Czechs, 
France have an embarrassment 
of riches. For the most impor- 
tant game in the history of the 
fledging nation, Uhrin found 
himself counting players as 
much as much as coaching them. 

“My biggest wish is to beat 
France, but without five players 
it will be very difficult.” be 
said. “If Berger is unfit, we ail] 

have tr> mnarier a r hangp nf Ian. 

tics. Well probably play two 
strikers instead of one.” 


All of which may well be a 
smokescreen. The Crecfas’ record 
- three defeats in 22 games - al- 
most matches that of Jacquet’s 
France, who are unbeaten m 27. 
With hindsight, it was nmaring 
that arty team taking eight points 
from the Netherlands and Nor- 
way in qualifying could have 
been considered makeweights. 

In Prague, the new parliament 
has voted to break up in time for 
kick-off. With their alleged ex- 
ploits in the field of beer and 


bonking, the Czechs have cap- 
tured floating voters much as 
Denmark did four summers ago. 
But France are equipped to en- 
sure that their stay does not have 
thft ■amp dizzying denouemen t 

CZECH REPUBLIC (probable) (12-5-2): Route 
gp— PmajtM: KadUc [Kmu—wh); Haute 
(Swaraj. Ktefc PtaBs CknwceX Poboniqr CSaa 
Po&tt. Frytiok (SpmM. Barger IBorussm Den- 
nixxS.NMaeCStf>0eO<), Mated fSpenafcQrtt- 
P*ba Dto*C 8). Kate fS«rr» Otomoutf. 
FRANCE (Probable) (4-3-2-1): Im (PM St 
0™*i): Uniraoi ffanra). BJmc (Bwsricra), D»- 
aaSr (Won), items (Bradawl: tewo w c M 
(Aunrm), Daectenpe items*), Gteria (ten 
St GorrrBBVr tent (Badoud, Ojarfoaotr 0 t- 
anwrwntel; Loko (Pans E-flamM. 

(taforeo: LMotoam (Saatond). 


Free-kick maestros 
need some magic 


“Get the free-kicks on target” 
and "Make sure the keeper 
makes a save”, are among the . 
oldest mantras in the game. 
Euro 96 has yielded precious 
few goals from set-pieces, but 
the lack of invention has been 
even more disappointing. 
There have been too many 
tho ughtless fayhas a gainst the 

wall and not enough attempts 
showing guile and originality. 

I had hoped these champi- 
onships would see the unveil- 
ing of new ideas, maybe even 
the emergence of aTostao or 
Platini for the Nineties Instead 
the blunderbuss approach 
seems to have triumphed. 

Until recently, the fashion 
for free-kicks just outside the 
box had become evermore in- 
tricate. In the end too many 
touches and too many dum- 
mies led to a loss of momen- 
tum. Teams ended op shooting 
10 yank back from where the 
original free-kick was. 

National team coaches wfll 

tell yon that there are no op- 
portunities to practise their 
set-pieces in secret these days. 
Certainly, when travelling 
abroad with Scotland, we en- 
countered everything from 
Romanians spying on us up in 
the trees to Italians posing as 
tourists, attemptin g to film us 
on camcorders. 

Of course we are no differ- 
ent, and arc often supplied with 
information from “sources”. So 
wfry not work out a new free- 
kick on a board in the team 
hotel or even walkthrough it 
in the lobby? Well it doesn't 
work. At the top level free- 
kicks need to be drilled with 
split-second timing. It can only 
be done on a pitch. 

Saturation television cov- 
erage by Sky, Eurospoit and 
the terrestrial stations, poses 
another problem. As soon as 
a new idea is used it becomes 
obsolete. I once copied a John 
Co llins idea. (The ball was 
rolled to me. I stopped it and 
as a third man was about to M 
it, I dragged it away and had 



COMMENTARY 


PAT NEVIN 


a shot myself The momentum 
of the defender trying to 
charge down the shot took him 
through to the decoy, giving 
me the space to shoot) I tried 
it again a month later and was 
almost halved in two by a 
defender. Even at Football 
League level, everyone is 
watching everyone else. 

One excellent double bluff 
occurred in the recent Scot- 
land v Netherlands game. In 
previous matches our wall 
had been instructed to jump 
as the kick was taken, making 
it more difficult to get the ball 
up, over us arid then down 
The Dutch coach. Guus 


their first free-kick was struck 
firmly along the ground, un- 
derneath our “airborne” wall 
almost resulting in a goal. 

Looking at the teams in the 
semi-finals, England seem to 
have put foe most thought 
into tfam set-pieces. TfenyVfeo- 
ables b particularly wily, but I 
win be mightily impressed if 

they breach the German de- 
fence at a ny set-piece other 
than a penalty lode. Under 
pressure in foe Italian game, 
the Germans rarely looked 
like cracking. They are exceL- 
lent (Menders, supeibfy organ- 
ised and, vitally, they are taig, 
powerful biodrexs ofr the bafl. 

France have talented dead- 
ball specialists in Djorkaeff 
and Zidane, but they haven't 
producetffoe goods yet They 
did manage to score from a 


comer, Laurent Blanc pro- 
ducing an old-fashioned cen- 
tre half’s header, but 1 doubt 
if foe Czech Republic's Su- 
choparek wfll allow him such 
a clear run at the bail today.- 

Don’t think for a moment 
that the coaches have thrown 
in foe towel with set-pieces 
fo p ugh- Scotland practise both 
our own Idck-offe and foe 
kick-offs our opponents com- 
monly use. Even throw-ins in 
the opponents' half are 
worked at long and hard. Just 
watch how many teams have 
players doing “crossovers” in 
ortter to receive the boll on the 
move, in a Utile space. It is sim- 
ple, almost always effective 
an d difficult to defend. The 
Italians have used foe tech- 
nique to great effect for years. 

Roberto Baggio would 
stand near the junction of the 
penalty box and the goal-line. 
He would then make an arced 
run that took him to foe edge 
of foe area and then horizon- 
tally across the 18-yard line. 
The ball would be thrown 
along the 18-yard line and af- 
ter one bounce he would have 
an angled shot at goal. Baggio 
was usually free from de- 
fenders because a team-mate 
had made foe same run in the 
opposite direction, blocking 
Roberto’s marker as they 
crossed. Gianfranco Zola used 
foe same ploy in foe game 
against Russia, almost result- 
ing in a gpai. 

Englan d may well revert to 
their mare old-fashioned tech- 
niques. Gary Neville's long 
throw wfll not be available 
tonight, but they could still use 
Tbny Adams’s near-post flick 
from comers and Pearce’s blast 
from free-kicks. 

1 just think that a set-piece 
' is more likely to come 
i a touch of individual bril- 
liance. Prom a player who 
can do delicate things with a 
ball that others can’t. There 
isn’t a Stoichkov or a Hagi left 
in foe tournament, but there 
is a Gascoigne. 
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RACING 


PLAY FORMULA 1 DREAM TEAM 

WIN a drive in a grand prix car 


F ormula 1 Dream Team is just like 
Fantasy Football: you pick and 
manage your dream grand prix 
team to score paints over the sea- 
son. 

Even though Che grand prix season has 
started, it is not too Tate to join in: pit your 
wits against other enthusiasts and you could 
win our overall 1996 champion's prize, a 
drive in a Formula One car plus addition- 
al prizes for each race. 

Your team must comprise three drivers, 
a chassis and an engine; your budget is £40 
milli on. Make your selections from the 
grand prix shopping list (prin ted right); the 
only restriction is that your third driver must 
come from the £1 minim category. 

Details of how to enter are given on this 
page. You can enter a team at any point dur- 
ing the grand prix season but the earlier you 
enter, the greater your chances of being our 
overall champion. Remember, there are 
prizes for the winning Dream Team in each 
individual grand prix so you can enter a 
different team for each race. 

HOW YOU SCORE 

Points are awarded per race to the top six 
finishers, based on foe Formula One 
World Championship points scoring sys- 
tem (ID, 6. 4, 3, 2, 1) but with an extra 10 
points awarded to each of the top six fin- 
ishers. All drivers arc eligible to score for 
a top six finish but can also notch up 
extra points as follows: 

• The fastest driver in racc-day warm- 
up will collect six points, with five for the 
second and so on down to one point for 
foe sixth quickest 

• Drivers score one point for each 
place they make up over their grid posi- 
tion. Points are not deducted by losing 
places. 

0 Five points are lost if your driver posts 
first retirement, four for second down to 
one point lost for foe fifth retirement. 
0 If your driver makes the quickest pit- 
stop (from foe entry of the pitlane to the 
exit) you gain five points. 

0 If your driver sets the fastest lap time 
in the race, you gain five points. 

• If your driver receives a stop/go 
penalty, you lose five points. 

# If your driver starts on pole position, 
you gain five points. 

0 The Independent will name a Driver 
of the Day after each race for a 
particularly impressive performance, 
worth five points. 

g Non-qualification for a grand prix Jos- 
es you two points. If a driver is on the 



will be asked for your name, address and 
telephone number. Your team selections 
plus your personal details will be played 
back to you and, when you confirm that 
they are correct, yon will be given a PIN 
number. 

This is confirmation of your entry and 
will enable you to access the score check- 
ing line. 

There is no Emit on the number of teams 
an individual can enter, but only one team 
can be registered per call. 

CHfCXIIIO YOUR SCORE 

You can check your team's position at any 
time by calling 0891 891 .806 and quot- 
ingyour PIN number. If you want to know 
the individual driver, chassis and engine 
scores from foe most recent race, call 089 1 
891 807. This line will also list foe Tbp 50 
Formula One Dream Teams. 



Plus prizes to be won with every grand prix 

dsewn ieam top Man . 7.: .Cr : ; 

Tire Dream Ibpm awwger with fte hipfauJ awb 
of the GrqodMxfhraiipronriiiii season i»BI win owiapiimBrt ilnvfl 
naffilUpFI rat Ymi iriH Tin flnreii in Thin HITT lninii*r tnmiloj jilimil in 
the soa& of France for tire nest exhSaratiag experieera of yoor Gfa. The 
school specialises in O courses uai provides dl the i 
i m i nu fion you w8 need for ttdny driving cred 


FIA’s published starting grid but fails to 
take the start, no points are lost. 

0 Drivers removed from the results for 
any reason lose all points gained that 
weekend. Any driver not competing in a 
grand prix weekend scores no points. 

0 Chassis score and lose points in foe 
same way as drivers for a top six finish 
or any early retirement Hie score is based 
on the first chassis home of that partic- 
ular manufacturer. Likewise, only the firs! 
chassis retirement will count if they are 
both among the first five to retire. 

0 Engine rules are the same as the 
chassis rales, without foe retirement 
penalties. 


HOWTO ENTER 

Choose your Dream Tbam from the shop- 
ping list bn this page. Remember you must 
choose three drivers (the third from foe 
£1 million section), one chassis and one 
engine. You must not exceed your 
budget of £40 million. 

Give your team a name and register h 
by ringing 0891 891 805. 

You mil immediately be asked the entry 
question: How many races are there in this 
year's Formula One World Champi- 
onship? 

Tb enter your Dream Team details you can 
use one of two methods. 

Method 1 uses a tone phone that lets you 



key in the code numbers of your ebror. 
chassis and engine choices. TTie comput- 
er will check that your team falls within 
budget and is eligible. 

Method 2 uses a non-tone phone and you 
give your details verbally. A budget check 
is not possible using this method. 

When you have registered your Dream 
Team, you will be asked to predict the 
number of points this year's champion will 
notch up over the year. In case of a tie at 
foe end of foe season, the nearest figure 
to foe champion’s points will win the top 
prize, fa the event of a farther tie, the team 
that registered first wfll win. 

Once you have registered your team you 


1 . All telephone calls are charged ai 39p 
per minute cheap rate, 49p per minute at 
aSofoer times, with a typical call to secure 
your entry lasting between five and 
seven minutes. 

S. The deadline to be included in a par- 
ticular rare is midday the Friday prior to 
that race. 

3. The judge’s decision is final, no corre- 
spondence will be entered into and there 
is no cash alternative for prizes. 

4. Employees of Newspaper Pu blishing 
Pic, Haymarket Publishing Ltd and all 
associated companies and their fatniiipc 
are ineligible. 

5. Entrants most be 18 or over and resi- 
dents of foe UK or the Irish Republic. 

4. Tb be eligible for foe main prize, you 
must hold a current driving licence, be no 
more than 1.95m tall and weigh no more 
than 22QIbs. 

7 . All scores will be worked out accord- 
ing to the official FIA time sheets produced 
at the meeting. The values stated for 
drivers, engines and chassis bear no rela- 
tion to real life. 

I. In foe event ofa tie for foe Dream Tfeam 

Top Prire or fw aity of foe indmdoal race 

prizes, foe team that registered first wfll 
win. 

t. For lost PIN numbers please calk 
0891 891 808. For our Helpline call; 
01275 344183. 

10. The Top 50 Teams Line, lists foe top 
50 teams freon foe last race. Both foe Team 
Fashion Check Line and the Results & Tbp 
50 Teams line will be updated at 2 pm on 
the Monday following a race. 



DRIVERS 

£25m 

1 M Schumacher 
£23n 

2 J Ales} 

3 D Hill 
£20m 

4 G Berger 
£13m 

5 D Coulthard 

6 E Irvine 

7 J Villeneuve 

£13m 

8 M Hakkinen 

9 H H Frentzen 

£10m 

10 M Brundle 
HR BanicheUo 

12 J Herbert 

£6n 

13 MSalo 

14 P Lamy 

£4ra 

15 P Diniz 

16 U Katayama 

17 J Veretappen 

18 0 Ranis 


19 LBadoer 

20 R Rosset 

21 A Montermini 

£2m 

22 G Fisichella 

23 V Sosplri* 

24 T Marques* 

25 F Lagorce* 

26 H Noda* 

27 T Inoue* 

£lm 

28 M Blundell* 

29 J-C Bouillon* 

30 K Brack* 

31 K Burt* 

32 E Collard* 

33 N Fontana* 

34 D Ranch itti* 

35 N Larini* 

36 J Magnussen* 

37 AProst* 

38 G Tarquinj* 

39 K Wendlinger* 

‘Not competing in 
French GP but 
may compete later 

CHASSIS 

£20ra 

40 Benetton 


41 Williams 
£18m 

42 Ferrari 
£SSn 

43 McLaren 
£14b 

44 Sauber 

45 Jordan 
£10n 

46 Ugier 
£6m 

47 Tyrrell 

£5ra 

48 Arrows 
£3m 

49 Minardi 

50 R>rti 

ENGINE 

£26m 

51 Renault 

£18v 

52 Ferrari 

£18n 

53 Mercedes 
£l2m 

54 Peugeot 
£10w 

55 Mugen 
£8m 

56 Ford V1D 

£ 6 * 

57 Yamaha 

£4m 

58 Hart 

£3m 

59 Ford ZetecVS 

£2na 

60 Ford ED V8 

1996 RACE 
SCHEDULE 
Preach GP 

June 30 

British GP 

July 14 

German GP 

July 28 

HmtfartaB «P^ 

August 11 

Belgian GP 

August 25 

Italian GP 

Septembers 

Portuguese GP 

September 22 


October 13 
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Wimbledon 5 ne 
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Graf dominates after rusty start 


GUY HODGSON 



Maybe Ludmila 
Richterova’s confi- 
dence is resilient 
enough to withstand 
a battering, but just in case the 
Czech thought she bad a slight 
chance of winning on Centre 
Court yesterday, she should 
have peeked at the Wimbledon 
programme. "Thinly disguised 
as cannon fodder” is not the de- 
scription you would want to 
show to a prospective sponsor. 

Then again there are a lot of 
women foe whom that cap fits 
when they are facing Richtero- 
va's opponent. Shocks happen 
to Stem Graf, but they normally 
come in the shape of static elec- 
tricity when the cleaner’s 01 and 
she dusts the television. TWo 
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years ago the six-time champi- 
on was defeated in the first 
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round; her next surprise on the 
lawns of the All England Club 
is due after the milleimima. 

It certainly looked unlikely to 
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arnve any earlier yesterday. 
Graf played poorly, had barely 
practised and was running gin- 
gerly, half expecting her left 
knee to send a shooting pain up 
her leg. Among the men, if the 
world's No 75 found the top 
seed in such a wretched condi- 
tion, then he would be confident 
of making ripples, but this is the 
distaff, and therefore upset- 
resistant, side of the game. 
Richterova did not have a hope. 

Outside a select company of 
about a dozen opponents, Graf, 
with an injured knee, is about 
as vulnerable as a tank with a 
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Steffi Graf, the champion, serves to Ludmila Richterova in their first-round match yesterday. Graf won 6-4, 6-1 


dodgy windscreen wiper and 
once the Gorman had got the 


rest-induced rustiness out of her 
limbs she mowed Richterova 
down, 6-4, 6-1 in the space of 
53 minutes. Canon fodder 
seemed like a generous de- 
scription by the end. 


court and she hardly reined back 
afterwards. Someone pointed 
out her backhand return was 
less than lethal, to which she 
said her other wing was not ex- 
actly flying either. "Backhand 
and forehand,” she replied. “I 


didn't have any preference. Ei- 
ther way was difficult.” If some- 


Graf bad not spared her op- 
ponent's reputation on tne 


one had just taken eight games 
out of the last nine, you hope 
she says she is playing welL 
More taxing m these £uro 96- 


inspired xenophobic times was 
the inevitable question about 
England’s football semi-final 
against Germany. "I heard that 
you keep on asking that to 
everyone who comes in here,” 
she said with a smil e.” Her pre- 
diction? “Not in this room.” 
ihllnmg to German journal- 
ists she was less circumspect, 
however, saying that she re- 
garded her team's chances as 
“quite good”. An answer to the 


tabloids' “Let’s blitz Fritz” 
theme, it was noL 
The blitzing among the 
women yesterday, like it had 
been on Monday, was being 
done by the seeds. Arantxa 
Sanchez Vicario, Anke Huber, 
Brenda Sdiultz-McCarthy and 
Lindsey Davenport went 
through in straight sets while 
Mary Joe Fernandez beat Jana 
Kandar, 6-0, 6-0. With Britain's 
No 1 Qare Wood squandering 


three match points before los- 
ing, 2-6, 7-5, 6-4 to Germany’s 
Claudia Porwick, there seemed 


to be a predictability to it all. 
Which makes the antics c 


Which makes the antics of 
people like the eccentric Amer- 
ican, Murphy Jensen, even mare 
interesting when he is held up 
in contrast. Last year be jilted 
Schuhz-McCarthy on the mixed 
doubles court and went missing 
for 2A hours, an absence that was 
never properly explained until 


Luke and Murphy Jensen, 
wanted to wear England foot- 


Hingis keeps on the straight and narrow 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 


Martina Hingis is ap- 
proaching the ,.big. 
foikinlhe road. One 
option will take the 
15-year-old to the promised 
land of tennis celebrity, the 
route charted from teenager to 
successful adult by Steffi Graf. 
The other offers a less scenic 
pathway, a road tiiat is bordered 
by the premature retirement 
home in which ’Bury Austin and 
Andrea Jaeger inhabit the dor- 
mitory ana one from which 
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Jennifer Capriati seems to have 
crashed. Chi yesterday’s evi- 
dence, Hingis seems to have got 
her bearings right 
.. It is not easy to grow up in. 
tennis, but the gjiri from Swtoer- 
Tasd -seems to have a better 
chance than most. Her mother, 
Melanie, a former player, and 
her coach are in the same bed 
every night (they are one and the 
same person), and she under- 
stands the pressure of the dicuiL 
Hingis seems to possess the 
temperamental equipment. As 
she eased to a 6-2, 6-2 victory 
over Jana Nejetfly, the most ex- 
treme in behaviour we wit- 
nessed was rueful looks and the 
occasional gentle bounce of 
racket head on turf. There are 
signs of youth on Hingis's fore- 


head but little in her game. She 
was too consistent for her op- 
ponent yesterday and ended the 
match on an experimental lev 
, el, craning to thenet with much- 
' greater frequency. That facili- 


ty, plus an improvement on 
her first serve, will be required 


if she is to beat the person she 
is scheduled to meet in die 
fourth round, one Steffi Graf. 

- Hingis has already beaten 
Graf this year, however. In the 
Italian Open, where the Ger- 
man’s thoughts seemed to be on 
courts other than the ones she 
has made her name on. Subse- 

a uent events have shown, 
rough, that the No l's mind is 
no longer locked away with 
her father in a angle cell of the 
prison at Mannheim. 


lham Hingis always has the 
Capriati example to keep them 
on their toes. There are those 
who fear the American’s career 
is over at the age of 20 as she 
appears to be putting more ef- 
fort into her encounters with 
Florida night-club waitresses 
than anyone die meets on a ten- 
nis court 

Capriati was brought before 
us amid publicity fireworks as 
the new Chris Evert, and JSzngis 
also carries with her the oner- 
ous link with a great from yes- 
teryear, as her first name might 
suggest There was a wobble at 
the Upton championship ear- 
lier this year when Hingis said 
she was getting bored with 
practising. She subsequently 
started to play more doubles to 


keep her mind occupied, a sort 
of junior basket weaving exer- 
cise. 

The Hingis people under- 
stand that adolescent giddiness 
is an unoorkable genie and are 
prepared to give the young giri 
some rein. Her mother gave 
Martina the opportunity to go 
back to school recently, but the 
teenager decided hers was not 
such a bad life after all. 

The all-British encounter be- 
tween Rachel Viollet and 
Megan Miller transpired to be 
a battle of the wild cards with 
white caps. We say British even 
though both women have spent 
much of their lives in Florida, 
which led to the suspiciously 
Transatlantic accents on Court 
10 yesterday. Both have world 
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Getting there 
Order of play 
Weather outlook 
Booking tickets for '97 
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linked K> a fax machine and choose 
Iran i/ie jofbunq: options: 
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Men’s slaglas 

Holder P Sampras (US) 

Hrst round 

J Gmbb (US) W E Sancfwe (Sp) &■! 6-3 8-3 
T ENQWIST (Swel bt A Chang (Can) M G-2 6-1 
S Stole (Alfl) IX 0 N»8S0 00 B-a S-3 SI 
B UBracft (Cz Rad) bt C Costa (Sp) 1-6 6-3 
B-2 6-3 

A Ohnnky (RuU fit H Dreewnenn (GeD &7 6-2 
6-2 6-2 

D Sapsfonl (GB) bt P TVamacch (Aus) 7-5 6-4 
6-3 

i Htesak (9M0 M A Cdesnohov (Rue) 6-3 6-2 
6-3 

R KRAJICEK (Noth) M J Sanchez (Sp) 6-4 6-3 

6- 4 

S Matsuoka (Japan; tn C Ruud (Non 6-1 64) 
6-2 

M ROSSET (Son) bt S Draper (Aug) 44) 6-4 65 
6-1 

M Petdwy (GB) M L Paas (MS 1-6 6-2 6-4 

7- 6 

T caramel (Spi R F Cterer (Sp) 7-6 4-6 1-6 

6- 4 6-3 

G Poed (M bt J Cunna-SSiO (POO 6-2 6-4 6-2 
B Steuen (P® bt T Kempere (Neih) 7-5 7-6 6-3 
L Mawm (G8) bl J Bjartman (Sms) 4-6 6-1 2-6 

7- 5 6-4 

D Rustaffo (US) bt J Van Hare* (jB«0 6-4 60 
7-6 

MLarenntSwe) bt M Woodford# 63 
6-2 7-5 

G RusedsH (G8) bi D Neas (Can) 7-6 7-6 6-2 
K Kucora (Steak) bt K Alarm (Mot) 6-3 6-3 63 
B EBacK Qm) bt K Gnossers IBeD S-7 6-16-2 

6- 3 

A ConeQa (Sp) W M TabOUB (Ats) 3-6 7-6 6-4 
64 

P fcrfter [Ausl t* D vaeek (Cz Rap) 6-2 64 7-6 
CPIOUNE (FH M JSIemert* (NAM 7-6 

7- 6 

T Henman (S8)btVKVElMK0V(F&a) 7-663 
B-7 4-6 7-5 

M SUCH (Gan leads S ScWkm (Noth) 63 
3-6 4-1 


Men’s doubles 


Matters: T vtaxMrttp and M HtattroefAus) 
Ftat round 

HJ DAVIDS (Neth) and C SUK (CzRapi bt D 
Adams (SA) and D Mud (Gart 6-3 d- 1 6-2 
L Msraa (8*40 ana A RBtwdson (G8) fat L Bale 
(SA) and S NMEbOOm (Nath) 6-3 6-4 7-6 
R Mafteson and 7 Spirt® (GB) bt D Johnson 
(US) and F Montana (US) 6-4 6-4 6-2 
P Paia and P Vbror (Cz Red) bt w Btacfc ram) 
and J Frana (A»g) 64 6-4 2-6 7-5 
J NOVAK and D RKL (Cl Rap! Ot M Barnaul 
(SAI and G Van Emtaw^i |US) 63 6-7 3-6 

6- 39-7 

P Cash and S Stole (Aus) bl T Kronanann (US) 
and D MacPhereor (Aus) 7-5 64 64 
R Msthason and T Spfaiks (GB) bt D Johnson 
and F Monona (US) 64 64 6-2 

Woowa's sJagles 

Hatton S Graf (Gar) 

Hrst round 

A HUBER (Ger) M G Leon Ganaa (Sp) 6-1 6-1 
J VAesnar (Auu MKHabsudoua (SkwaK) 6-0 

7- 5 

B SCHULTZ-McCARTHY (Neih) bt JKnjjW 
(SA) 6-063 

S Testud (Fi) bt S Carte (US) 61 6-3 
A Sifftuma (Japen) bt A Kramer (LuO 7-5 64 
JWManafae (US) bt R Babkova (Cz Repl 63 
63 

M Oremnns (Neih) bt R Grande lit) 7-6 
L wad (US) fat R Stubbs (Au» 6-1 64 
S GRAF (Ger) fat L ftchtenwa (Cz Rep) 64 6-1 
H Srtou (C* Hart ht K God*&> (Aus) 63 63 
N Bandone (tu fat J tAsarow ISScwaW CMS 6-1 
6-1 

A Fusai IFta) bt S Dopfer (AUO 7-5 7-6 
A SANO€Z VICARIO (Sp) bt A Sena-Zaneta CO 
6-3 64 

P Shmer JUS) W A Ehnod (Aus) 64 64 
jMxtanabe (US) M R Bobhow [Cz Rep) 62 
63 

L DAVENPORT (US) fat M Schnrtl (Aa) 64 B-l 


M HINGIS (Swtt) bt J Ne&Sf (Can) 6-2 6-2 
MJ FERNANDEZ (US) bt) Kandan (Ger) 60 
60 

MPaz (Arg) bt M WenJel Wltmeyw (US) 64 

K Ktehwentft [Gert K A Cartsson ISwe) 4-663 
63 

L Courtots CBCd> bl A G08B IGert 4-6 62 62 
N Arenut (US) « H Na©oma (Steak) 6-3 62 
L Nedand (lot) bt K RmaUi Sumhel (US) 6-3 

63 

J NOVOTNA (Cz Rep) bt V MarVnek (Gtw) 64 
60 

R Dragorrar (Rdm) K Y BasuW nndon) 67 7-5 
C PrtWK (Ger) W C Wood (GB) 2-6 7-5 64 
K A Guse (Ais) bt N Btartte (Aus) 6-3 60 
RVIrtlet (GB) bl M Mite (GB) 62 2-6 61 
K Adams (US) bt A GawKon (Me*) 7-6 61 
N Medvedeva (Ifltf) bt C Moiartu (US) 67 7-5 

64 

N 2vereva (Beta) bt F lubtani (It) 63 61 
E lAhomsew (Res) htE Catena (Bel) 7-663 
KBoogjrt (Nath) (* V Ruano Pascua) (Sp) 5-7 

P Hy-Boutas (Can) btM Da SwanJt (SA) 7-6 
64 


Agassi’s second exit 


Woman’s Doubles 

Motes: J Novotna (Cz Rep) and A Sanchez 

VfearfofSp) 

HmtRMHid 

WPiofaetand CSm^r(Get1 btLCotea (It) 
and K Radfbid (Aus) 64 62 

J Lunwa (Rub) and t TanasufBm (ThaO bt M 
Unasrom and MStiWKllund (Swa) 7-6 
64 

A Coeoer ISA) and l GanDchau&ji (Aig) bt S 
Jqoseeian (Can) and R swtpeon (Can) 67 

NMbB0(Japani and S Reece (USUAL Mon- 
tafcoiAig) and P Suarez (Aug 64 63 

T Knzan (Sloven) and C Papadau (Gr> IX 6 
A S«dal and A Wauiwngm (GB) 4-6 63 
62. 


Andre Agassi made another 
quick exit m Loudon yesterday 
morning, this time from Heath- 
row airport 

Agasi, beaten in the first 
round of Wimbledon on Monday 
by the unheralded American 
Doug Flacfa, arrived at the airport 
by car. He sat m die back seat with 
a baseball cap pulled low over his 
eyes as an aide checked his bags, 
and then refused to sign auto- 
graphs as he walked to his Los 
Angeles-bound flight. 

Agassi also declined to talk 
to reporters at the airport, leav- 
ing his coach, Brad Gilbert, to 
explain the American's latest 
lacklustre performance. 

“It’s a tittle bit disappointing, 
but what can you do,” said 
Gilbert, who remained at Wim- 
bledon to work with his other 
illustrious charge, Mary Pierce. 
“He's in a little bit of a slump 
right now, but there’ll be an- 
other day. There’s always an- 
other day.” 


Gilbert is planning to stick by 
Agassi for the foreseeable fu- 
ture and sent him home with a 
positive message to “go back, 
practise and regroup for the 
Olympics.” 

On the eve of Wimbledon. 
Nick Bollettieri, Agassi's orig- 
inal coach, reflected on his for- 
mer pupil's struggles. Agassi, the 
1992 Wimbledon champion, 
has won only two matches in the 
last three months. 

“Andre will always be un- 
predictable,” Bollettieri said. 
“Sure, he's made a good run 
with Brad. He made a good run 
with me, winning the Wimble- 
don title. But I don't think he 
knows where he's going, right 
now, and I’m not sure Brad 
does, either. 

“Andre has great talent, but 
he doesn’t always know what to 
do with it,” Bollettieri said. “Is 
he physically fit, thinking about 
mmriage? Who knows what's 
going through his mind?” 


TODAY’S ORDER OF PLAY 



iS.0 start on CBntm Court and Court One 12-0 
on nners enxpr iifierc stated) 

C6MTRE COURT: A HUBER (Gar) v P H Shnmr 
flJSR T Cartjcnen (Sp) v B B83<EH (Gort: M Oo- 
mam (Htev A SANCHEZ VKAHK)(Sp):G FOR- 
GET IFti and J MA5EK (5M0 vK Jones (US) and 
P Kitmed [Gart. 

NO 3.00UHT: AGeudena Wvw FERRBRA ISA); 
K Studenftwa (Stow*) v M SBES [US*7 Hop- 
man (GB) v D E SBPBfcRf (GB). 

COUtnWO: T MARTN (US) tf I Grafafa (US)J A 
COEJZER (SA) * M McGrath (US); C MAHIMEZ 
(So) and P TARABM (A<0 v K Ne&isUia and A 
Su&anu (Japan); J BJORHMAN and N RUL'D 
(Swi iri. B Jenson an) M Jensen (US). 

COURT THREE: R Fktel (t) v C Beecher (GB); 
b schultz- McCarthy (Nath) v JWatanabe 
(USK P Attno (Arg and G Konea (Hun) vB BLACK 
Q9mb) an) G CONNELL (Can); H Croak and V 
Dories (GB) v M J MeCRATH OB) and L NEAAK) 


COURT NME: J Stork (US) <r M Knmrtes (Bah i; 
N FflOor (Ban v A MDer (US); R 8ei0i (Sac) and 
S Cannon (US) v B Hay^nh and C J Van Rens- 
buigtSAftlDomoWK&idCDhmfFrlvLQii 
rantHRufabl and S PWkmsM (Ft). 


COURT UK NO (Of. 

COUR 3U Pan suns Hae IS KOI) V A Ficaer (USn 
A RadiJescu (Gen v S Ptaonaowo (It): 0 Ura- 


COURTIOUfcG PtattUfi IWirG Ffamated®; 
T A wbodtmHe (Ausl v M Guaahson (Swe): P 
Lanana and H VUova (CtRep) v G FERNAN- 
DEZ (US) am N ZVEREVA (Botej; M Kei (US) and 
M Lnrssn (Swcj v A L Fbaei ad P T Hand (GS). 
COUU 1 FIVE: D Wheaton (US) vG Raam (Fr);J 
K Wesmr (AuO v U Fa (Aigh N ARENOT (US) 
andMBOU£GRAF(Nam)»ACoaftrtandLGaf- 
ranem;JPUb)anCLWHdmlla(GB)tfYBA- 
SUN (Mon) aid C VIS (Noh). 

COURT SOb PHaarhua (NaW v N Praia 


OiDiA^cu IGert v S PescoaMo (It): 0 Lira- 
(Ub) and E Wtegwr (Go) v L M RWMQH) (US) 
and R P STUBBS (Aus): L MCNEIL (IB) end N 
TAUZIAT (Frt v N Ffafaer and D Vrti Rsoet IBeO. 
COURT 12: GStafiord v N Godwin ISA): V 
Kamo (JapvD vD van Rooa (Bel); MOosang 
and S SefirtHen (Netti) v S E Doms (US) and P 
Mdeny (AuskN BtWJDCanl RMcQUUAN (Aus) 
vV late aid SSnith (G0). 

COURT l&STesa*) IFrtwMJ FBSWNDEZ (US): 
L MOM (GB) v N Lapenffl (fi* C G Barclay and 

K Godndfp lAiflJ v M hWJGIS ISwitJ and H SUKD- 
VA (Cl Rep); D J Jonaa (Aus) and T A Pnoe (SA) 
v N DaNman rFmj an) C J Wood (GB). 


COURT 14; MWdUtflgUl (US) v TENQVIST 
(Swe): I Gonocnatesa 1AM) * I SFIRLEA (Ftoml; 
P GALSRARH (US) and A OLHOVSWY (Rue) v A 
Janyd (Sue) and R Laaeh (US); A Latham and C 
Moranu (US) v KBOOGERT (NeOij and ISPfR- 
LEAlRnm). 


Fortunately, the road-going version is smoother, 

somewhat quieter, and fits neatly through your letterbox. 


(Venj;T Jectwilca (Vug) and C fawk (Get) vA 
Fite (Ft) and KGum^us): J Ea0e (Aus) and 


A Ftanm (Aus) v B MacPtve (US) nl M 1«*un 
(Am): ESanuE (Auu and UMLD (US v K 
Ksdmcndt IGert and Flabat (Atg). 

COURT SEVER H Suhova i.Q RED) v A EuOW 
ma (Japan); F Perfotn Hi) v NSawmatsu 


Uapank M Hiring (Ger) and J Wand (Aus) vJ 
ACondeaid AConsqalSp); P Draww(RP"D 


lb recetvfl your Audi A4 brochure, cell 0345 99 88 77. 


Audi 


BndAGmBnsn(US)uSMaer(Ga)andHFBg)t 
COURT BBHR J Pater (US) v D Fbcti (US); B 

Faun* (R) and V Rusno Paacte Bo) v R Grande 
mandEUMnnampfate)- 


Mnivung dwelt lbctmK 


COURT Uc No play. 

coilin’ 36; A Obza (fU) v S Appotnanc (Sen: 
H Ate (Ub) vT JoftVKSon (SaeK M WMel VH- 
mcycrand T51MadiraBr-JarKs(US) vMGray 
bowete and AOte (Pm; R HnaU (Japan) and 
P Hy-Etoutaci (Can) v DKib^bOwCow end R 
Ziubamwo (SJouah). 

COURT 17: A ceibson (Swe) aid A Temewart 
(Hun) v C Crises (Rom) end C Schnete (Gart; 
B USwech (Cz Rep) v F DewjV (Bel): E S H Crt- 
lens and L Couraas (Bed v K M ADAMS (US) wi 
M DC BWARDT (SA); 0 Ehem (Swel and L 
MaitdUta (Hun) v J BeU (US) and L Paes drw 
don). 

TO BE ARRANGED: JLDp Jflfler (SA) and B 
Sevan (N2) v S lareau (Cam and a O' BREN 
war. m Goouet wi ma y kafomhdv ipusi 
v B Betnra and M Loan OJSi. 

Seeded Mien m cmws 


Court circular 




Grossman fails 
to break $lm 


Ann Grossman’s 
quick-fire defeat by 
Monica Seles in the 

first round thwart- 
ed the chances of the Ohio- 
born right-hander joining the 
million dollar dub. 

Grossman, in her first Cen- 
tre Court appearance, lost 
6-2, 6-2 to Seles and only 
earned $6,800 (£4, 250) ns a 
first-round loser. This now 
leaves Grossman, who has 
yet to win a title on the WTA 
Tour - with earnings at 
S950.000, although the figure 
is not bad for someone ranked 
66th in the workL 
Aged 25, Grossman has al- 
ready overtaken the career 
earnings of one of Britain's 
best. Sue Barker, now a BBC 
TV commentator, who ban- 
ked $878,701 in her tennis life. 

As you would expect, the 
queen of tennis, Martina 
Navratilova, the Former world 
No 3, is the leading money- 
earner iri the women's game 


with an incredible $20357,402. 
This year’s favourite, Steffi 
Graf. is. however, catching 
her fast and will crash through 
the Si 85m barrier if she hns 
her fifth title in tax years. 

Graf, ironically, will go from 
Wimbledon to 'the Atlanta 
Olympics, where she will m't 
earn a penny if she triumph. 
“The gold medal meant us 

much to me as any Gnind Stun 

title”, she said after the Seoul. 
Olympics eight years ago. 
■As The temperatures soared 
into the tnxd-70s at Wimble- 
don, the bookmakers believe 
it is getting more likely that 
there will not be a drop of rain 
during the Championships* 

a- - - v - nr*n> i iMl 


fortnight. William HiU were 
forced to shorten the odds of 
no rain falling at Wimbledon 
in 1996 from S-l to 4-1 after a 
“flood” of bets. “There's only 
been one day lost to rain in 
three years, so the odds are 
coming down aD the time.” said 
WDiiarD Hill’s Graham Sharpe. 


Photograph: David Ashdown 


yesterday. Tie was all ready to 
go,” Sfaultz-McGarthy said, “and 
he forgot his shorts, got stuck in 
the traffic and was 15 minutes 
late. It could happen to all of us." 
She paused. “But not all of us 
would go fishing. That was the 
problem." 

■ The American brothers. 



wanted to wear England foot- 
ball shirts for their doubles 
match today but were refused. 


Signify on: Steffi Graf, the defending champion, makes 
her mark for her fans yesterday Photograph: FA 


Gaudenzi loses his cool 


rankings that represent a pret- 
ty useful first irmmg s- 

Viollet is the daughter of 
Dennis, the former Manchester 
United striker (well, inside-for- 
ward in his day actually). She col- 
lects freckles, which she keeps 
on her face, and has developed 
a serving action with which Jo 
Durie ended her career. Miller 
grunts like Seles, plays double- 
handeis like her and even seems 
to have gone to the trouble of 
having plastic surgery in the im- 
age of the No 2 seed. Sadly, that 
is where the resemblance ends 
and she allowed her opponent 
to collect a fluctuating match, 
6-2, 2-6. 6-1. 

Viollet now meets Hingis in 
the second round. After that, 
Hingis will play someone else. 


Italy's Andrea Gaudenzi took 
just a few hours to record the 
first fine at Wimbledon as he 
advanced to the second round 
for the first time yesterday. 

- Gaudenzi, the Italian No 1, 
was fined £1,000 by the tour- 
nament referee, Alan AOs, 
-after his five-set victory over 
the American Michael Joyce. 
The umpire in the match, An- 
dreas E^li, reported that 
Gaudenzi swore when he 
passed under the chair be- 
cause he thought he heard a 
let. - 

‘“Not ^ addressing anybody. 
not looking at anybody*, he 


said: That was bloody useless, 
go and fuckyumsclf.” Egli said 
in the report. Mills added that 
the fine is being deducted by 
the tournament from the play- 
er’s prize-money and his being 
forwarded to the Grand Slam 
Development FuntL 
- The incident may well have 
inspired Gaudenzi because 
after it he managed to lose just 
four more games, picking up 
two seta and taking the match. 
The player now has 10 days 
from the last day of the tour- 
nament or until 18 July 1996 
within which to file a written 
appeal of the fine. 


THE SEEDS’ PROGRESS 


MEN'S 

SINGLES 


Hnliler 

1 P SAMPRAS ' - 

tatnm Pete Sampras 
R2PMtopoia& (United States) 



WOMEN’S 

SINGLES 


"Eg*. 

Non Doponam 

re Baudot* (Germany) 





2 B KEXER 3AABAS8I IGNMteVK 2HSB£S 3CMARHNEZ 4ASAHOOZ 
Nest opponent Rot - round et» Not opponent Nw opponent Neuopponm Men opponent 
R2 Cortwtel sa hands of R2 Boutcyre R2 Sajdarinia R2 Raymond R20ranans 

Oeiiignerti 




SYwmMM vMcmm sjoonasi sahuber oinovodm tcrumn 
Inst K BnoUn's Fkn seed to bn 1993 Onobst Not opponent Not opponent VAUtew «n(h 

SUSSST-lXS R2a ™' ““™* “”*» 









STENqinST UMSnCH UWFtetEBK BUMCIWOIB: MIIBMMB 10 M HJUEEVA 

NedOpponerH R1 opponent Nest opponent Mertopponcrs Nertopponm Ndwooponent 

R2Wasnnodn Scnelon R2Gaudena R2Ne<and R2 Teaua RSlTauziat 


usemss isriiuni lenmcser n B 

NesopponeiH Not opponent Nmtopponn new 
RSnfctitwi R2 Orach Ft2Oh0Muy R2VI 





112KMTE UHPISn 

■ -NMopponera Ne« opponent 
R2 SUM R2 Taytoi of 

Smart 




lSABoCIHCH uenOUME A7RKaMCa|x«A( 
(tenfint (Unmnem RLopponert 1 Neste 

S5SJ1 . aememfc teerSanatei^i U 




UISPIRLEA lfi M HJMUS 
NMoppctvm Nertopponem 
R2QonsdtaaeJ R2 VWIet 



QUOTE OF 
THE DAY 


&& STATISTICS 
JSP OF THE DAY 
182 - number of ball boys 


Tm lacking match 
play. You could see 
that a little today. 
That’s why it took 
me a little while to 
get into the match' 
Steffi Graf, after 
her first-round win 


and grts at Wimbledon. 
235 - number of security 

guards at Wimbledon. 
31*200 - number of ten- 
nis balls used during 
Wimbledon. 

360 - number of umpires 
and line judges at 
Wimbledon. 


TODAYS WEATHER 


Sunny, cloudy later 


Maximum temperature 22C 
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6 playing the game 

Saddled with a sense of shared adventur 


SO YOU 
WANT TO- 
GO 

RIDING 

By Sue Montgomery 
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For all its elitist image, riding is one 
of the most accessible of sports. To 
get into the saddle you do not have 
to join a club or society at vast ex- 
pense (the wallet drain comes later, 
when you get hooked, and want to 
own a horse); all you need do is find 
a riding school and book a session. 

Such schools - or equestrian cen- 
tres - can, depending on their em- 
phasis and geographical location, 
supply virtually every form of fun on 
horseback, from basics to advanced 
coaching in show jumping or dres- 
sage. or" even, at specialist centres, 
activities like polo or carriage driving. 
Or, if you do not want a lesson, you 
can simply go for a ride, anywhere 
from Hyde Park to the Devon moors. 

Riding schools are almost in- 
variably privately run businesses 
offering a service. Riding clubs are 
different in concept to golf or sail- 
ing clubs, merely being folk who get 
together locally to organise com- 
petitions and instruction. A club can 
be based at an equestrian centre and, 
with a few exceptions, membership 
subscriptions are minimal and 
waiting lists non-existent. 

Any establishment in Britain which 
offers instruction must have a local 
authority licence, but that is no guar- 
antee of quality. Consult the British 
Horse Society's list of some 700 ap- 
proved centres. The BHS. a chanty 
based at Stoneleigh, in VVhrwickshire, 
is the sport's main organising body, 
responsible for tr ainin g and exami- 
nation of instructors. the promotion 
of equine welfare and road safety. 
It alk) governs some sections of 
competitive riding and runs the 
Riding Club and Ponv Club move- 
ments. The society offers advice on 
every aspect of equestrianism to 
anyone, member or not 

The BHS publication Where To 
Ride, which details all approved es- 
tablishments in Great Britain and 
Ireland, is a most useful starting point 
for finding a suitable school. 

Riding is traditionally a country 
sport, and though many equestrian 
centres are easily accessible from 
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Horse and can riders out with Ross Nye^s school make their way throtgh the traffic m Hyde Park, central London 


rides, there are few in wholly urban 
settings. The exception is London, 
where most of the city's green spaces 
have horses in them; there are 16 es- 
tablishments with a London postcode 
listed in Where To Ride. 

According to the latest figures, 
some 3.3 million adults and children 
ride regularly in Britain, 600.000 of 
those more than three times a week. 
Hie BHS membership - the bene- 
fits of which include public liability 
and personal accident insurance -is 
at an all-time high of around 64,000. 

Most equestrian centres welcome 
new clients and do their best to dis- 
pel the notion that horses are only 
for die rich and privileged. There are 
some sections of the horsey com- 


munity who look down their noses 
- the exclusive hums in the shires 
have a poor image, and there is a ten- 
dency to play polo just to prove you 
earn £500,000 a year-but mostly the 
sport really is for all, and you only 
have to spend a couple of hotus at 
any riding centre to realise it. 

Trent Park, 200 yards from Oak- 
wood Underground station in north 
London, is a typical school. One of 
the instructors mere, Nikki Harland, 
says; “Our riders are multicultural, 
multitacia] and of every age, from 
young children to a pensioner who 
wanted to learn to ride as a surprise 
for his granddaughter. We have 
housewives who ride, we run pony 
days for kids, we teach disabled and 


handicapped people and we hold af- 
filiated show jumping, when some of 
the big names turn up.” 

Ross Nye's, in central London 
close to Hyde Park, caters for tourists 
as well as its regular dient base, which 
includes the only affiliated Pony 
dob - a 60-strong group of young- 
sters -attached to a commercial sta- 
ble as opposed to a bunt. Riders go 
out into the park in groups of up to 
a dozen, with two experienced out- 
riders, and are given instruction as 
they go along. Nye’s daughter Kirstie 
says: “Ail our horses are extremely 
well-behaved and used to die rou- 
tine, so even if someone’s never 
ridden before, they'll be OK." 

Charges for lessons or rides vary, 


but an adult can expect to pay up- 
wards of £15 an hour for individual 
tuition. Because riding is a physical 
sport, it is advisable to start off gen- 
tly. You should expect to be taught 

- ideally in an enclosed arena - by 
a BHS-qualified instructor, and to be 
matched to a boise suited to your 
height, weight and ability. 

There is an element of danger in 
r iding , though a reputable school will 
do everything to minimise risk. But 

horses -which weigh up to half a ton 

- can be unpredictable, and al- 
though falls are exceptional, acci- 
dents wfli happen and you should 
realise and accept this. Most estab- 
lishments carry third-party insurance, 
but in the case of personal injury 


Photograph; Sarah Bancroft 

it is ap to the victim to prove 
negligence, Much can be difficult 
Hie other danger is thatyou will 
get hooked, and want to own your 
own horse. This is the wealth-warn- 
ing stage; you're talking £2, 000-plus 
for a reliable “first horse”. Livery 
(boarding) fees wifi setyou back up- 
wards of £100 a week and then there 
is tack (£300 plus for a decent sad- 
dle), transport, vets’ fires and assorted 
other items. Ownership is a huge 
- commitment not to be entered into 
ligh tly. If in any doubt about your 
resources or competence, do not 
The beauty of riding is that, 
.uniquety among sports, it.is a part- 
nership which can be appreciated and 
enjoyed at any level. . 


SIX CLUBS AND HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
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JUST THE TICKET: a weekly g uide to what’s on where for the spectator 


From Neil Rose 

Two years ago, I and three friends 
bought tickets for ail the games 
at Wembley for Euro 96. We re- 
ceived confirmation on 16 June 
]Q94 and were (old the best seats 
available would automatically be 
allocated. 

Two years later, we find ourselves 
tucked’away in the corner, getting 
closer to the pilch with every game, 
while other friends who bought 
similarly priced tickets for the 
same games in the last few weeks 
and months enjoy the view from 
vastly superior seats. 

Being at Wembley for the Scot- 
land and Holland games have been 
unforgettable experiences, but I still 
cannot help feeling - and not for 
the first lime as a football fan - a 
little ripped off. 

NEIL ROSE 
London NW2 


SPORTS 


From Mario Caderamanpulle 
Is ft not an honour to represent 
Britain in the Atlanta Olympics and 
even more of an honour to captain 
the British team? Maybe the se- 
lectors should look to Roger Black 
to lead the side and suggest to Lin- 
ford Christie to take up advertising. 
MARIO CADERAMANPULLE 
London SE19 

Letters should be marked “For 
publication” and contain daytime 
and evening phone numbers. They 
should be sent to Sports Editor; Tbe 
Independent, 1 Canada Square, 
London EI4 SDL. They may be 
shortened for reasons of space. 


FOOVBALU European CtnmpkusNp MWK 

France vC&cn RepuMc tat OB T/artortf) 14.0): Ger- 
many v Engana tar Hfemttey) (7 JO). 

TBtNEfc Wimbledon CftamponshcB (m TThJufy, AS 
Engam Oub, SautMekh). 

RUGBY LEAGUE: European Super league Cham- 
pi on ship : Wa>es v Engand (Cardiff). 

CRICKET: BMrsn thwerertiesv India (Cambric®*, to 
2S Ot Jure). Hret women’s Test: Engand v New 
Zra&ne (Sev&oragni. 

MOCKER Vtamert’s H amada red: Spera vGeat State, 
SPEEDWAY (7_30pm unless satad): Today: Pre- 
otar Laa0ie: lenft Eaton v Eastbourne; Hta w ton- 



don. Speedway Star Cap second round, 
i wrrwwj mg. Foote tSM v Ewaer (45). T UuM dey. Pie- 
nwr Lea&ie: (psaocn » Beta Vue: Mddtesbttwei v 
Wo A erh am pto n : SneflieM v London (7^5). M tay: 
Premier imgm: Beta Vi» v Poder, (Word v Long 
Eaton; Petertxroufji y Bradtad. 

CRKSCET: Today: Towtet Matdc Bnosft Untwni. 
aes y hdia (7Iuw> days, FonnerW. Brttsaolc a>- 
se mn wCTi s nip I nn o Wp' PisKamyGBu u e rta dwe 
{CfiesierJe-SOoeO: Essexy Sunsy (Southend): len- 
casfwe y Somerset lOW Dsfltjrd); Uddesex vWar- 
wtcKshire iLortTsi; NoKhanvtonshae v D e rByst w e 
ivertfijrnpro n i: Worcestershire y YoeWsre (W&rees- 
tsrt. TaarM Metcfc Er&tno NCA * Pstocan lOno 
da>. Tfcefiridgei. 

nnr tfABUE nter S^orlesnn: nisee nstdwu. 
RACVtc (Dot nwst l np to capttats): Todsy: 
CARLISLE: CU> £12 (OAPs & under-21s £9); Tat- 
wvuis £6 (QAPs & urxder-216 £3). (2J.5). 
CHESTER County Endosue £15: TottersaBs £8; 
Oce Stand £4; Course £2. (6.55). KEMPTOR Qub 


This weekend 

Saturday 




BOXING: British S«a>er-FesttnT»W<tit Title <EWi 
9x>ts Cfertre. KM): PJ Gesag» (Wood Green, hob- 
en V Orartes Shepherd (SSotn). 

RUCar LEAGUE: Soper Leecus: (two mBtehest 


Sunday 

FOOTBALL: BsapesoCbStaionm^ i flas h [7 J}. 

AtmJICS: BUPA Inta ms BonsI IGsBBwd). 
W8BV LEAGUE Stones super leape (12 rmanad. 
cricket: AXA Equity A Law League: Dutwn v 
Gtoucestershfre (a , )«ter-fe-Sraeo: Esse* » Sur- 
rey tSouthaod): LaxrasMra v Somerset (OB 7(W- 
font)', Middlesex v Warwickshire (Lord's); 
Northamptonshire v Derby shire (Northampton); 
Woreesrarahbe v YbrfaNm (Mbrootsr). 

ao 

JOH- 
JZOI. 


Me v South ASfca ‘K (Wwa dsy& Headn0$fi.V»M*- 
day: CartMB taurem Test Match 7UM Test 
Match (Trent Bk«e): Endwdvlnraa. Britannic As- 
sxsmsreOis Mto loir sl ^eaouoasiBtfrrevGtonorffn 
(BdsmO; Kent « Durham (Mafttetona); lencasnire v 
Wome att i a Nna (OU TWftwfl; UsuabianJ i he v Easer 
(Lefeeatar); Surrey y MMdiesax (The FattBTs OuaO; 
W a sActeh ire v N uumj^ia mshtfe ( a^a amn). 
BOWiRBmishlsiesOutdoorChanipionshipsandln- 
tamabonal Series (to 5tf) Juy. Iretand). 
SPEHTWAY: Premier League (two matches). Con- 
ference League (one maam]. 


to a formidable batting line-up, 
sess two of tfie wurid s finest t 

the shape of Washn Akram an 

nis. A series win against PaWstan vriU be i 
undoubted triumph for England. 

Three Tfest matches and 
are presently schecMed. Ben at tHs late 
there are plenty of tickets sttB avaVabte, i 
though they we setting fast 


''rA'Ai 
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Next week 




Plan ahead 

The oarant cricket series between Ehgand 
end Incfe has, of late, been sUgftfly over- 
shadowed by the successes of the nsbonal 
tootbtfi team. Euro 96, wffl of course cease 
this Sunday, leaving tSe4wd cricket fans with 
merely Wtmtfledon wtd the Olympics to con- 
tend with this summet En&anl face anoth- 
er stem test when Pakistan arrive at the end 
of next month for a Sj^ng tout in addition 


Details of forthcoming events with 
formation on tickets and venues 
be sent to: The Sports Desk, The 
pendent, 1 Canada Square, Canary 
London E14 5DL. 0171 293 

Compiled by AUster 
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Allure of the timeless Test 
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Picnics, Pimm's, 
grass arid cricket. 
The Lord’s Test is 
a uniquely British 
summer occasion. 
Nick Coleman 
tucked into it 


is a small ellipse of rich 
n gras behind the Warner 
d at Lord’s. It is about the 
size of a tennis court and is girdled 
byalowwalL A path bisects the lawn 
aQ owing foot-traffic to approach a 
tastefully appointed stand at which 
Pimm’s is served by the jug. At 
2025am era aT&stmatch Sunday the 
green is alive with activity. 

Vigorously, yet decorously, mem- 
bers stake out their patch, unfolding, 
clipping, stacking, spreading, en- 
trenching their picnic gear - their 
rugs, their hampere, their portable 
tables - until the green is a quilt of 
tiny fieftioms, each one moated with 
nine inches of grass, rising at each 
centre to a mighty casteHatkm of the 
latest in ice-box technology. Having 
established themselves, the members 
then go away and watch the cricket 
By 11.02am the green is empty of 
people. Only the ice-boxes and ham- 
pers remain, monumental on their 
rugs. There is an atmosphere of 
sumptuous desolation. It is as if some 
boffin has invented a neutron bomb 
which, on detonation, vaporises 
MCC members yet leaves their pic- 
nic equipment standing. 

The cricket on Sunday was not ex- 
citing. It was a day of drift and 
counter-drift, in whim the initiative 
was offered but declined by both 
sides for fear of disturbing the ner- 
vous equilibrium established over a 
Tfcst match and a half of fretful striv- 
ing. The image that filled the mind 
was of two underweight sumo 
wrestlers lacking the strength to 
hump one another out of the zing, 
instead tadtiy agreeing to mooch 
about in the middle and dash bel- 
lies for formality's sake. There were 
side-issues of course - Rahul 
Dravid’s approaching century, for 
one, Alec Stewart's approaching su- 
perannuation, for another - but by 
and large torpor reigned. In the 
stands the usual things were going 



lbst of tune; MCC members enjoy their privileged view of the Test on Saturday from in front of the Long Room in the pavilion at Lord's 


seat-backs in front, settling under 
their hats. 

Lord's is beautiful on days like 


these when the sun plays peekaboo 
from eleven until the dose, dividing 
the ground into dissolving sections 
of light andshadow. It is posable on 
these days to stare without blinking 
for minutes at a time and see every- 
thing happening at once m syn- 
chronous fragments. I like to at near 
the top of the roofless Edrich Stand, 
out of the breeze but high enough 
to inchide within a single field of vi- 


Lord's is Victorian 
democracy 
realised in bricks, 

mortar and the 

. 

abstract principle 
of enclosure 


skm the action in the middle and all 
the peripheral stuffi which is essen-: 
tial ifyouwant to do Lord's prop- 
eriy. Tbe peripheral stuff at Loras 
is always central stuff! The tone, the 
order, the morning of the place is 
governed by its archftectnre and the 
way it disposes of space, which is an- 
other way of saying that wherever you 
are at Lord’s you get the feeling mat 
you are being watdied. 

lb the left of the Edrich the high 
modernist-colonial rigging of the new 


Mound Stand rises like sculpture 
above the boxes of the corporately 
sponsored. Ahead range the Mem- 
bers’ Stand, the Pavilion, the press 
bex, the Winner. Tb the qgjbt; you fal- 
low the declining curve of the 
' Edrich’s twin, the Compton, which 
rakes down to the four-square emul- 
sioned Grandstand and its afl-seeing 
Father Time, who can, on good 
look benign. 

It is a pie chart, Lord's; a diagram 
of a vision of society expressing not 
a single indivisible whole bat a con^ 
Structkm of discreet but interlocking 
parts, each of whidi stands as an es- 
sential constituent in the self-regard 
of the others. Some parts you are en- 
titled to enter, otters not. At all times 
you’re aware of your place, and of 
being patronised. Lord’s is Victori- 
an democracy realised in bricks, 
mortar and the abstract principle of 
enclosure. 

I have a feeling I like the top tier 
of tiie Edrich Stand because it ap- 
pears to be neutral in this respect. 
It is featureless. It has no emblem- 
atic status. Underneath, on the low- 
er tier, is the place for getting pissed 
and shouting. Above and to the left, 
separated by an eight-foot void and 
a couple of sets of railing, are the ea- 
dosures of those privileged by mon- 
ey, who get drunk and chit-chat. 
Opposite, across the grass, up the 
slope, behind a picket fence in the 
lap of their giant red pavilion, sit the 
men in orange and yellow ties, the 


proprietors. They seem to be miles 
away in several senses, immobilised 
certainly by distance, possibly by fa- 
tigue, disappointment and pink gin. 
They were all fighter pilots and 
submarine commanders once. And 
when they do move, they walk slow- 
ly around their cloisters in twos and 
threes under panama hats looking 
pained, their eyes travelling ahead 
reluctantly, freighted with dread. 

“Accountable,*’ gloomed one, 
without looking at his partner as they 
passed slowly through the Mound 
Stand ambulatory, mid-morning. 
“Someone must be accountable...” 
His partner made a dark sound in his 
throat but did not reply. 

So I like it up there on the Edrich 
top tier because in my mind it sets 
me above snobbery (which is, let’s 
face it, in itself an act of snobbery 
by internal memo rather than by ex- 
hibition). Here, you can participate 
without actually participating. You 
can watch dads and their sons doing 
their stuff. 

For i nstance: a middle-class son is 
restrained by his father from leap- 
ing up in the middle of an over to 
visit the gents. “You know why, 
don’t yon?" dad says reprovingly. He 
is kitted out in the warm-weather togs 

favoured fry miftdlft -agprl Fn gKdmien 

in the pomp of fatherhood: big kha- 
ki shorts, socks, sandals, pink polo 
shirt, a sucked-looking floppy crick- 
et hat - baby clothes in all but size 
and context. His son wears a base- 


ball cap and a frown. “Yeah. Sony.” 

In the row behind, another tussle. 
The voices are public school, one ex. 
one current; one past its youth, the 
other fiill of iL 

“So. . It is the younger voice, fill- 
ing a pause that has endured since 
the last pass of the vacuum flask. “So, 
what were your moments of personal 
cricketing glory?” 

There is a good 10 seconds of si- 
lence during which it is impossible 
not to think of an empty bucket 
plummeting down the shaft of a 
deep, dry welL 

“Oh, 1 don’t know, really,” replies 
Older Voice, evasively. 

“There must have been some?” 

“Well.. Older Voice sighs. “Well, 
I did most of my cricketing for my 
bouse at scfaooL Didn't play very of- 
ten. Hardly at ah in feet I don’t think 
I was a key member of the team." 

“But you must have had a moment 
of gloiy. A brilliant catch? A big six? 
You know. .. a run out ?” 

“I didn’t have any glory at all, I 
suppose” He sighs again. “Didn’t get 
picked very often. Never seemed to 
score more than about 20. Don’t 
know why, really..." 

“Oh.” 

There is another pause. Alan 
Mull ally pitches short and the ball 
balloons off Dravid’s head. There is 
a gentle expulsion of air from the 
nostrils of Older Voice. 

“Urn... and you? Your moments 
of cricketing glory?" 


“Well, 1 haven't scored a century 
yet...” 

A West Indian gent, carrying his 
MCCs steward's moss green jacket 
and a bag, settles himself in the seat 
in front It is 12-30: half an hour to 
lunch. He unpacks a huge baguette 
and begins to work his way through 
it as Peter Martin chunters in from 
the Nursery End to Srinaih. The 
steward's ears go up and down as he 

Glasses chink and 
people hitch their 
legs up beneath 
their bodies 
to ride sidesaddle 
into lunch 


chews. The Lancashire swing 
bowler's knees pump as he runs, and 
as he lengthens his stride before de- 
livery, the steward's ears and the 
bowler's knees for a moment become 
synchronised in motion. Then the 
ball is released, the mouthful swal- 
lowed and the overspill of wobbling 
flesh at the steward's neck retreats 
bade within the rim of his collar. The 
ball beats the bat “He's bowlin’ weQ, 
that boy," says the steward, rotating 
his head benevolently to address his 


Photograph: Peter Jay 


nearest neighbour, which is me. 
“Vknow, I like the look of that boy. 
D’you mind if I smoke?" 

He is a charming man. He works 
the lift to the private boxes in the 
Mound Stand. This year he has had 
Mick Jagger and J Paul Getty in. He 
drinks from two bottles, one con- 
taining colourless fluid, the other 
something pink as geraniums. He 
tells me an innocuous anecdote 
about one of his regular customers 
in the lift, which I would like to re- 
count but dare not for fear that 
Lord’s would visit itself terribly 
upon its steward. Lord’s is a genteel 
place but one fairly seething with 
oedipal rage. 

It is one o'clock. The players 
troop off and spectators sw a rm 
down staircases, over concourses, 
into action. In the Compton Bar a 
weary man pours UHT milk into the 
black plastic dustbin provided and 
drops the empty plastic UHT con- 
tainer into his cup of coffee. He curs- 
es mildly, shakes his head and walks 
back out into the sunlight 

Meanwhile, behind the Wferner 
Stand the grassy picnic area is alive 
again. It is taking on the look of a 
garden party. Glasses chink and peo- 
ple hitch their legs up underneath 
their bodies to ride sidesaddle into 
lunch. And all the ice boxes are ex- 
actly where their owners left them, 
because at Lord's they are safe. 
Safer here by far than in their own 
homes. 
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Belle of the ball given the lenient treatment 


STORTING VERNAC3JLAR 

No 3 


Viewed from the United States, 
football’s yellow card rules appear 



there is no way the two cautions he 
incurred in the earlier rounds ctffieo 
96 would have ruled him out of to-, 
day’s semi-final against Germany. 

At worst, a baseball player found 
guilty of shoving or tripping an op- 
ponent might be told by the man 


agement ofhis team that it might be 
a good idea to undergo a course in 
sensitivity training. But even that is 
to exaggerate. In analogous cir- 
cumstances Neville's crimes, not to 
mention those of the poor belea- 
guered Czech Republic team, would 
not have merited a raised eyebrow. 
Short of a baseball player shooting 
an opponent, punishments for bhd 
behaviour are fabulously lenient. - 
Take that staple of baseball fun,: 
“the beoclKdeanng brawl”. Typically, 
the pitcher hurls his ball a little too 
close to the batter’s head. Where- 
upon the batter drops his bat and 
runs with menacing intent towards 
the pitcher. The pitcher's on-fieldj 
team-mates charge to his defence. 


__j the batteris team-mates 
(their benches and a biff-bang 
> of cartoon proportions ensues. 

-The response of Major League 
Baseball mil then turn on whether 

one game (the baseball season runs 
to 162 games), or whether he should 
be let off with a gentle reprimand. 
None of the other players’ behaviour 
will receive even passing mention. 

This is what happens when a 
baseball player does something that 
M British sports would be considered 
really bad, say the equivalent of the 
pantrina hidden t. Albert Belle, the 
Cleveland Indians’ star batter, got up- 
set with a press photographer in the. 
course of a game on 6 April this year. 
Whereupon he started hurling base- 
balls at the photographer’s head, the 
consequences of which conld .hiave 
been severe brain damage. 

Gene Budig, the president of the 
American League, judged it would 
be a tittle severe to fine or suspend 
BeBe^whb even by local standards has 
a r£ootd of mdtsqptine^So Budig or- 
dered instead that BeDe should seek 
tpounseffing. Last week .Belle struck 

'a ^wn 1 W<fflnng a Milwaukee Brew- 


SPORT 
ANOTHER 
COUNTRY 

John Carlin unravels 
the American way 
of disciplining errant 
baseball players 

ers fielder to the ground with a stiff 
forearm to the face. The umpires did 
nothing but Budig, who. watched 
the game on TV decided it was time 
to make ah example of Belle. So he 
suspended Belle for five games. 

Belle sought help from the play- 
ers^ union, who suggested he see a 
lawyer. BeDe did, and then threat- 
ened to sue Major League Baseball 
Whereupon Bodig promptly backed 
down. Belle’s suspension was re- 
duced from five games to three. 
Upon further appeal it was reduced 


on Monday to two. “Albert BeDe is 
not a bad person,” Budig said. 

On the other hand, the owner of 
the Cleveland Indians is a bad per- 
son - or has been deemed to be, at 
any rate, by the baseball authorities. 
Marge Schott is bad, not because she 
attempts to cause people physical 
pain, but because she has a habit of 
saying stupid, ignorant things. 

A couple of weeks ago the own- 
ers of all the other dubs met and de- 
cided she should be suspended from 
her day-to-day management duties 
at the Indians for a period of two and 
a half years. Her crime was to have 
said the following about Hitler in a 
cable TV interview: “Everything 
you read, when he came in he was 
good. They built tremendous high- 
ways and got all the factories going. 
He went nnts, be went berserk . . . 
Everybody knows he was good at the 
beginning, but he just went too for.” 

America’s thought police went 
bookers. Newspaper columnists, ed- 
itarial writers, TV pandits joined the 
Anti-Defamation League and other 
Jewish support groups in a chorus of 
indignation and rage. Schott, who is 
67, did not do her cause a great deal 


of good when she explained to Sports 
Illustrated shz had not wanted to talk 
about that stuff it had just come up 
because the cable TV interviewer had 
asked her why die kept a swastika 
armband in her home. 

As Major League Baseball 
dithered, more and more articles ap- 
peared in the press showing that a 
couple of years back she had been 
ordered to take sensitivity training 
therapy after describing some of her 
blade baseball players as “million dol- 
lar niggers" and once during a news- 
paper interview she had mimicked 
the English-speaking accent of the 
Japanese prime minister, saying 
“Cadurac” for Cadillac. It turned out, 
too, that she had told the New York 
Times in an interview in 1992 the 
same thing about Hitler having been 
an OK guy at first 

So the public pressure piled up and 
eventually Major League Baseball, 
fating the appalling prospect of be- 
ing labelled politically incorrect were 
left with no option but to slap the two- 
and-a-fralf year suspension on the con- 
fused and foolish woman. BeDe, who 
might have killed someone, will be 
bade at work this weekend. 


“And when the sun was up, they were 
scorched; and because they had no 
root, they withered away”; Andre 
Agassi could dkj worse than medi- 
tate on the parableof the sower as 
he leaves Wimbledon, verily a seed 
that fell on stony ground - in hs case 
Court Number Ttoo; a patch of soil 
that has proved notably infertile for 
other $fc£ds before jiim. 

The OxfordEngtish Dictionary's 
earfiest citation for “seedTas asport- 
ing verb comes from an American 
'article published in 1898 (the nmm 
follows later), bulftseemsiDariythat 
this is a relatively recent nKdusioai 
because as late as 1924 the limes 
felt it necessary to explain to its read-, 
ere exactly what the lenn meaat— 
and the writer snfffily advances the 
fact thattheus^e is not in theOfiD 
as evidence of “how little seeding 
accords with. British notions”. There 
is no explicit etyntolbgy for the 


suits and the graphic iqiresentatiou 
of a tournament's eady; rounds 
even looks a tik& thefrnxpws 


straightforward- _ 
et carries detailed instructions a 

the aptimumdistance to be left be- ; choked them. 1 " 
tween seeds to ensure tire best re- - ' = ~ ■ 


also lias a dii Mntrai jpeanmg • 
— ayoa“seed” a sohition you in- 
troduce small particles Jo startoff 
a process of crystallisation - this 
seems for less likely as an Oram than 
its horticultural sense. For the 
Times, the idea that you would care- 
fully plairtyOurb^proqjefte into 
a competition, spacing them out to 
ensure plenty ofroam to pow, was 
.'dearly not jpjSte fair play, ffor lbe 
Americans, it was simply common 
soise~demeniaiyhn^idry,w*ich 
ensured an even '.and abujidant 
harvest of 1 vigorous late rounds. 
There- are no guarantees, though, 
whether you're mowing com ores-? 
ating tenms games. - 
: to time the weeds de- 

feat the seeds, or, as St Matthew, a: 
te nn i s eanwqxmdent before hs 
fime,putfc t And some fefl 
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Dushyantor recruits a Private 





ker 


Racing 

SUE MONTGOMERY 

Khaiid Abdullah's racing man- 
ager Grant Pritchard-Gordoa 
was yesterday as tight-lipped as 

an England football coach 
about the dectskm to run a pace- 
maker for Irish Derby favourite 
Dushyantor. The Juddmome 
team's Private Song was one of 
three £60.000 supplementary 
entries for Sunday's classic 
made before the tnid-day dead- 
line. bringing the total number 
of names in the hat at this stage 
to 15. 

Pritchard-Gordon refused to 
be drawn as to the details of the 
strategy for Sunday, when 
Dushyantor. the runner-up in 
the Derby, will bid to go one 
better in the enforced absence 
of his Epsom conqueror 
ShaamiL 

“Does Terry Venables tell 
the Germans about his plans be- 
forehand'. 1 ”. he asked, though 
•admitting that Private Song is 


a horse who is good at forcing 
tactics. The colt, trained hy 
Roger Chariton, made nearly aO 
the running when he was a 
dose second in the King 
George V Handicap at Royal 
Ascot six days ago. 

Dushyantor. from Henry Ce- 
cil's yard, is a dour galloper 
rather than a lightening quick- 
ener, and will doubtless appre- 
ciate any sting being drawn 
from his opponents by a strong 
pace. His naif-brother Com- 
mander In Chief, who displayed 
many of the same qualities, 
had the assistance of a pace- 
maker. Regency, when he hit 
the front nearly three furlongs 
out and outstayed Hernando 
three years ago. 

The other two late entries, 
Don Micheletto and Sharaf 
Kabeer, both represent the 
Dubai-based Godolphin oper- 
ation. Sharaf Kabeer, who eas- 
ily won a 12-furlong Kempton 
maiden two weeks ago, is the 
dark horse of the pair, but has 
been positioned in the betting 


No day return 
for the Derby 

Sue Montgomery on a Classic which 
seems stuck with its Saturday slot 


Despite opposition from many 
racing professionals, the Derby 
seems set to continue to be run 
on a Saturday. Yesterday not 
only did Epsom director Ed- 
ward Gillespie throw hints, af- 
ter a meeting with the race's 
sponsors, that the Saturday 
date would be retained, but the 
new chairman of the British 
Horseracing Board, Lord 
Wakeham. threw his weight be- 
hind a Saturday Derby. 

Lord Wakeham. a former 
government minister and chief 
whip in Mrs Thatcher's cabinet, 
took up his new post on the eve 
of Shaaznit's victory 18 days ago, 
and, speaking publicly for the 
first time, urged the industry to 
give the race's rescheduling 
more than two years before 
judging it 

He said: “The derision to 
move back from Saturday to 
Wednesday would be of far 
greater significance than the ini- 
tial move, and could be disas- 
trous. I think, therefore. I would 
be supportive of any decision to 
stay with Saturday. I wouldn't 
be in too much of a hurry to 
change things back again. 

“However, the jury is still out 
and I think we should see what 
things look like in a few years' 
time. But this year's Derby was 
a much greater spectacle than 
the first Saturday running, and 
there was a better atmosphere.” 


Lord Whke ham was speaking 
as the management teams from 
Epsom and sponsors Voda- 
fone, whose director Terry Bar- 
wick is a Saturday fan. were 
meeting to finalise arrange- 
ments for next year's race, with 
a conclusion that will be an- 
nounced later this week. 

Gillespie said: “It was a very 
constructive meeting and the 
opinion of our sponsors is ex- 
tremely valued. Despite the 
fall in TV viewing figures, we 
were all very pleased with the 
upward trend in attendance in 
tne face of what was perceived 
to be a very real threat to the 
race's popularity, the Euro 96 
clash between England and 
Switzerland on the same after- 
noon.” 

Opposition to Saturday has 
come from many quarters with- 
in the raring and betting in- 
dustries, in the belief that the 
Derby’s already shaky stature 
will be further weakened by a 
permanent switch from 
Wednesday, its “special” day. 

But when the Olympic 
marathon runners are being 
forced to compete in Atlanta’s 
mid-afternoon heat to suit the 
needs of sponsors and TV, there 
seems little hope that racing tra- 
ditionalists will be able to pre- 
serve the unique position in the 
sporting calendar of the world’s 
greatest race. 


Yaroom gives Strong raiding 

Hern a lift party at Evry 


Hal Hoo Yaroom was a timely 
third winner of the year for Dick 
Hern yesterday. The former 
champion trainer has been hav- 
ing a poor season but his stable 
looks to be running into form 
in time for Alhaarth’s run in the 
Irish Derby. 

After Hal Hoo Yaroom had 
made all the running under 
Richard Hills in the Tote Cred- 
it Maiden Stakes. Hem’s trav- 
elling head lad. Peter West, 
said: “The horses are just com- 
ing to themselves and Alhaarth 
is very well. It must be a good 
two years since we had a win- 
ner here. I think." 

Brett Doyle and Clive Brit- 
tain. the jockey/irainer part- 
nership who team up with 
Amfortas in the Irish Derby, col- 
lected a double with Influence 
Pedler in the Tote Dual Fore- 
cast Handicap and Hippy in the 
Tote Place Only Maiden Stakes. 


British raiders account for half 
of the right-runner field for the 
Listed Prix Lovelace over a 
mile at Evry in France this af- 
ternoon. 

The John HU Is- trained Roy- 
al Philosopher, ridden by Olivi- 
er Peslier, joins Simon Dow’s 
charge Nagnagnag (Cash As- 
mu&scn), Serious (Paul Ed- 
dery) from Lady Hemes' 
Angmering yard and David 
Loder’s Venom (Richard Hugh- 
es), to spearhead the strong 
challenge from this side of the 
Channel. 

The quartet may have most 
to fear from the David Smaga- 
trained Trojan Sea, who taking 
a drop down in class, and Rio 
Verde, who hails from the pow- 
erful Andre Fabre stable. Rio 
Verde finished a highly en- 
couragjag second last time out 

after a lengthy spell on the side- 
lines. 


RACING RESULTS 


YARMOUTH 

2JS: 1 INFLUENCE PEDLER (8 Doyiel 
11-4 t»- 2. atoning Roods 35-1: 3. Sat- 
dtar Mate 6-1. 8 ran. 7. nk. (C Bnttan. New- 
matUeO. Tota: £3.10; £1.80. £5.90. DF; 
£27.60. CSF: £40.85. 

2ASs 1. HAL HOO YAROOM (R MB) 
5-5: a. BoM Ctwstc 11- L 3. Anchor V*o- 
toro evens few. 4 ran. 5, 11. IWflHmUjn 
WIN. Tore: £2£*0. DF: 19.60. CSF: £17.54. 

305: JU SOVEREIGN PAGE 0 SOM 
5-2 tM X ApoBono 5-1; a. MqkuU 4-1. ton. 
J Vj, rtt (8 Htobuiy. Neamarkeo, IWK £3 JO; 
£2.30. CL 60. OF: £8 70. CSF: 04.19. 

3.45: 1. EMMAS BREEZE (0 Hanson) 
5-2: 2. JkWoMt r-t U fa* 3- Run Fw U> 
7-4 ji far. 4 ran. 5, 4. 1C Dwyer. Namarwai. 
Tate £3 30. OF: £3.10. CSF: £6.74. 

4J5: l. HIPPY [B Doyle) 20-1: 2. tattoo 
7- 2: 3. Huton 9-2. 10 ran. 9-4 fcn Rqoliade. 
2 Vi. IV*. tC Britain, NewnurteU. Took 
£ 18.90: £5.40. £1.90. £1.80. DF: £90.90. 
CSF: £8&3&. Tna £132.50. 


LIVE COMMENTARIES; 


SALISBURY 

| 97 \ 

981 | 

CARUSLE 

1 1 

E3 

KEMPTON (E) 


983 

CHESTSKE) 

^74 | 

984 


AIL COURTS RESULTS 

0391 261 970 

32133333=31* 


■LA5: L NASHAAT (P McCabe) 3-1: 2. 
Dobs) CoOego 7-1; 3. Stop** 8-JL 9 ran. 
2-1 taw Rtfcey Bussell (4th). Vs, 6.fM Chap- 
man. Marhos Rase*). itere £4.40: 0.70. 
LL80, £230. OF: £1140. CSF: £2330 Tn® 
£27.30. rneasc £135^5. 

SJ&l. PEDUM iRat Eddery) 2-1: 2. Lant 
Chance 7-4 few 3. Snort Boy Ufa, 4 ran. 
V*, 7. (R Hannon. East TM* £190. 

OF: 080. CSfi £S60. 

Jackpot: £7,300.00; £4.389.87 carried 
forward to Carksie today. 

Placepot £758.50. Qredpot: £45.90. 
Place 6: £513.01. Place Si £171.01 
UNGFIELD 

2_30-_ S. SET ADMFT {A MeGlone) earns 
tav; a. Typhoon Lad 15-2: 3. SC AMm 
816 no. 1V«. IV*. (H Ceci, Newmarket}. 
Tola: £190; £120 , £2.10. OF: £5.60. CSF: 
£8.68. NR; Serenus. 

390: 1. WLCUVLEN LAD IT Qiren) 
100-30: 2. Ea£arTo Ptaw evens tor. X 
Emma's fltok 12-1. * ran. n^9-PMooney, 
ladSI.TotK £330. OF: £330. CSF: £&63. 
320: 1_ IHtO-HARRY CF 9-2; 2. 

May QUMO Maem 33-1: 3. shadow. 
UlMkHttM «one. IV*. lVt. 
m HaUnshred. 

£1.10. £7.00. Eyo. Of: C5S.ro. CSF: 
£104.03, Trifflst £506.04- Tn* £8660. 

490: 1. WAIMW BEACH (S 
11-2: 2. Ghe M. A R* 7-2 K Or. IQ* 
atAKfr 7-2 It tar. 12 r*wS 3. fG L 
^.Ta^£a70:£m£50.a4a 
OF: £1920. CSP- £24.7& Ita £19.70. . 

4J0: 1. DEAR LM (A OaiM &-1: 2. At- 
om* 7-Ii*. MMSh SrafaSVr. 
Hl (Mis J CKtf, Newnartoti. Tata £6.00; 
SaTaSO. DF: £20.70. CSft OW7. 

6X0: 1. WHIIE PIAWS (R Mi*en) 3-1 Jt 
tar 2. GMoftafaV CMwa 3-1 f. &r. 3. 
Shetena 20- L. 9 nm. 1 .J- £ 
mateO.Toern £4.10; £120. £1X0. 020. 
DF: £6.50. CSft £3196. titcase £136X4. 
Tno- f.yiRHn- 
PW«pct ELX2A30. 

Place 6: £251X9. Ptaca Ss £16423- 


at 10-1 by Ladbrokes, four 
points shorter than French Der- 
by fourth Don Micheletto. 

Godolphin director Simon 
Crisford, while acknowledging 
that Sbaraf Kabeer, a handsome 
son of Machiavellian, faces a 
huge step up in class, is hope- 
ful that he will not be dis- 
graced. He said: “On the book 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Rock Symphony 
(Chester 755) 

NB: HtaUeberry 
(Kempton 9J0) 


he’s certainly got to improve. 
But we rate him highly, he’s im- 
proving, and he deserves to 
take his chance.” 

The former John Gosden 
inmate, who runs in the yellow 
sills of the youngest of the four 
Maktoum brothers, Ahmed, 
was big and backward last year 
- hence his non-appearance 
before jetting to Dubai for his 


winter holiday. Crisford a dded: 
“It’s really only in the last two 
months that he’s begun to gel 
himself together physically.” 

It was a late decision to run 
Don Micheletto, who had one 
of Sunday's rivals, 10-1 shot Po- 
laris Flight, ip front of him at 
Chaxuffly and two of last week- 
end’s winners. Grape Tree Road 
and Astor Placet behind. Cr- 
isford said: “There were sever- 
al factors that influenced us, 
among them the fact that the 
French Derby form is looking 
pretty solid.” 

On the betting front (which 
entirely concerns British chal- 
lengers), the plunge on last 
year's champion two-year-old, 
Alhaarth - who will be blink- 
ered for the first time - con- 
tinued. The colt, a staying-on 
fifth in the Derby, is now a 3-1 
third favourite, from 7-1, behind 
Dushyantor, who has drifted to 
7-4. with Dr Massini at 9-4. 
Michael Kinane, it was con- 
firmed yesterday, will ride Dr 
Massini. 


“ Alhaart h has been the only 
hone we have laid to any ag- 
mficant money and it seems that 
people knew of his work m 
blinkers before we opened- a 
book on Sunday,” Ladbrokes’ 
spokesman Ian YfesseH said. 
‘There seems to be a strong be- 
lief that the headgear will en- 
able him to recap tnre his 
sparkle of last year. 

Paul KelJeway, typically, has 
an ambitious programme 
planned for Glory Of Danoer, 
who was just touched off by 
Grape Tree Read in Sunday’s 
Grand Prix de Paris. Plans in- 
clude a possible rematch with 
his conqueror in the York In- 
ternational, a trip to the (lim- 
ed States for the Arlington 
Million, or a tilt at the Japan 
Clip. 

“He is in good shape, in fact 
doesn't look as if he has had a 
race,” Kelleway said. “He only 
just does enough on the track, 

and timing is everything. I wish 
I could get Scobie Breasley or 
Harry Wragg to ride him. 



O 







Irish Derby rvmwr Don IficbetBitb wfmring at Goodwood in May PtxHDgraph: Sporting i 


HYPERION 

2j 00 Royal Orchid 130 Ba-Yie-Mou 

230 SECOND BARRAGE (nap) 440 Monument 

3j 00 Tart And A Half 4^0 Valvgt Jones 

GOING: Good to FVra (Firm In places). 

SCAI13: Smfeiht - far tdde; lm 41- Hands’ ride. 

D2AW ADVANTAGE: None. 

■ RlghMand comae, mainly uphill and eating. 

■ Boomutac is 3m SW of dtjr ofC A3094. SsUsbmy station (London. Watcrtoo-Exrtcr 
line) 3m. Bus atrrlce to eoamr. ADMISSION: Member* 51220; IMienMIsSS; Comae 
Endosnre £4 (accom pan ied under- 1 A* ace all enclosures'). Prices hoM until end 1996. 
CAKPASE: FYee. 


■ LEADING TBA1NEBS WITH SUNNEKS: K lanaoa - 42 vrtnnco Aon 305 numers at 

a ratio of 132% gMag a return to a SI fere] Ait of -61920; P Cole - 14 «knn 96 nm- 
noa, 14.8%, -SJ6.7J; I Baldng- IJ wtawcm, 1 03 roarers, 102^45afi9; JGcoden - 10 
wtaneis, 37 rauieD, 272%. +£2228; II - 10 ttinaes, 127 ruiuas. 7^%, 

-iBS.75; L Cnmnd - 9 wtaneis, 27 tensers, 332%, +S30.&3; P Chapphi Pyam - 8 arin- 
nss. 31 nmneo, 253%, +S4.1-1 

■ LEADING JfOCSETB: £ DeC&jrt - 25 winners, 115 rWes, 21.7%. +135.79; JJtM - 25 
whmm I ZG tides, 162%, 437.72; W Canon -22 winners, 153 ddes. 14.4%, -461.79; Pat 
Eddery - 20 winners, 106 rides, 19%, ^1927; T QoSsa - IS winners 156 rides, 11.6%, 
461 JU: W Byan - II wtanere. 67 rides. 16.4%, ^3225 

BUNSEBED FIRST TIME: None. 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAYS tiNone. 

LONG-DWCANCB BONNEBSb Needle Match (420) C Wall; Head Om Beds (2.00) A 
Strnao(22Q) JGusden; Mlsfcaw^- [230) J PVahawe; Yam aihsha . (4.30) J P^yncSeo 
oa4 Bunge (220) A BI»-Yie-4Coa (320) L Crnnanr, and Blockade (400) M Beft all soA 
151 ndea Erotn Newmadat m Suffofc 

fonnl EBF WEYHH MAIDEN STAKES (GLASS D) £5^00 added 
2Y0 ffllies Sf Penalty Value £3£00 

1 MRUH)WB*]mlmflMdArriP«^ JRW4B 

2 a*J CONCOTD (len Hooepwo) P Mdm 8 U S Satan 3 

3 iSUXIVERtBLS (MsRaMIDSHaocI J OcEdsnSll PME4tay2 

4 LUCT OF A8MM [Wn Sheehan) J Sheetwi 8 U SDnaaanB 

5 QUMMJM [T A FFtacQH Career 811 CMor« 

6 82 RJSCWSH0e{I3)lBMCMrtCC)»8U TQMoT 

7 2 RCJVALORO® (43) (MatuTBoC W-9uahfl R Hanncna 11 IMdB 

8 34 TMHDPARIYp(l)(JAsGR9T*i)SD»#Sll A Daly (5)1 

-imtMwd- 

BEITWG:1L« Royal OreNd, 9-4 Hart Omr Hoab, S-l »*• N SMoo, 8-1 Aimhaa, 10-1 QaftUhg, 
14-1 ThW Party, 36-lotas' 

1995: WBow Data 2 8 U T Qum M (D R C Bamrti) 7 

FORM GUIDE 

ROYAL ORCHD ted Die subaEouers Queen Maiy wmer Dance Parade (out edgngoff the 
rai Mds die final fuitong ar the Mg York meoong on her debut. TheWe Dags of speed m 
her famaie line - her dam s a hattslstsr to smart sprinter M ht ampoggr - and thaYs tor 
far On p«k ofthe form of the three that hwe raced, quae apart from the teetdw she is 
IWy to come on a fair Mt far the expenenca. John Gosden had fas fast two-tar-oid win- 
ner of the season when Ntassafi obigjd fist time out at Satuda/s Ascot Heath meenng. 
Ms nenoomer here is Head Ooer Heofa. rttft Pat EMaty iking, and shall need to to sfwp- 
er than tier Ded&ee sug^sts to toode Royal Orcmd. It was only a 14-futong maiden at 
TVamore In wtach her dam broke to duck. Richari MH rode Khassah for Hamdan N Mak- 
oxim a Ascot on Satuday and teams ig» here with the oaners Amman, tranad ty Peter 
Wafwya IhestaMehashadpisttheonejuwenlteiuinBrlhsaBMonanoitmayOeihaiAr- 
nionWI need the arlng. Sanction: ROYAL ORCWD 

Selection: 


| 0 o/\l MAftGAEWLE STAKES (CLASS Q £7^0 added 3YD7fP%na»- 
Value £4^22 

1 1 SSOOND6WRME(3Q(D)(MMMhM0LQraH92 1 OUMmS 

2 01 SLVM(3S)fCO)UDtnH>8n)RHarnon90 IMUZ 

3 51 SnM2DQ0)6tNiddHJ6Dadm9O Mfifawyl 

4 1 n68DBrmrSt(13imiPSMURHB49s810 SDnnw* (3)4 

5 is- <*ttRA ( mm amiMKsnfaiswnrtPOBia T«dm3 

6 06 MSRMEB(64)(4MUfaAII9atMJFaHtrea8S OI W i l i nu B 

-6dtctetd B 

STTK8: 54 Stmm, 7-2 Sip Jg, 4-1 Sccvd Baoa^, 9-1 OlaMa, 10-1 attMs • 

1995: Moon Ka« 3 8 12 Pat Edeay 5-4 J» Karacrt 4 xm 
form Made 

STRAZO had Sip Jfc just \nler four tenths behind when hath made prorrtsirgdefiuts in 
a 20-nawer Neotiary msoden wrm by Hats* fast month. The pair haw gone on to win unoe, 
though Sip Jig had the harder task when pong hart up agmR OnJtia Mach over seven 
furionee hare on soft sound. Son® had Me to heat end was odds on far n mBe maiden 
et Chetstow, wtteh he duly won by making al and haring ttthp sewn uo wWi a 10 

0}. The one Di£ % *t the ononent a Seoood %■**■% M» won just as tapmswaiy In e 
12-njnner maRlen n Italy tan nosh. Ofaana had e good start when rfw beat 17 others at . 
Lmcester back at Ooohe.. Selection: STRAZO 

Urthl SOUSfrPRBMBI CLLDSFRPfT HANDICAP {CLASSD) £^250 
added 5f Penalty VMue £3381 

1 3-00420 BOmei ROSE (U) n<D) eto CJtfanQMBmMi 100 £ Adensoa (3) 2 ■ . 

2 002040 TOtrAWAJMtFfajWPfBQfijsIBUeMaodsa Phm*iy(7)lB 

3 005615 SUiy SUOE f7) 0^ IP U qv) C Cjcer 4 9 a ,JMB«l*yS 

4 416630 OOUXKPOONO(DSAim(APafln)tMi&rlWn%r497 WJOtmnr* 

5 4iaaD !«HJ0lS0HCSR«*ttRa*ntiRHBgps795 SDrarnCQS 

-S declared - 

■EITIMb »4 lhrt Aad A Km, U-4 BoMfan Rmb. 74 SMy Sfaii. ettam 

1996: Ontnas Ite 3 9 3 Do* ONMI 94 (R Hsnmnl 5 on 
FORM GUIDE 

SALTY SLADE, who came badt to tam tndv a b« waif* earner In Ihe morthatt Good- 
wood (Sf), where she twereame nfac praMann. knU best.. She had lflgt on her bach 
affhi Wien mmmk on into flflh behind kadar IMer « Rfpon last week. BotMlea Roe* 
Mteri me nos w the mfua Mth her faunh on soft ^tiund behind ItaeciMraaB at New- 
bury las month, just ahead of Golden P oond and Tret And A Half. She confirmed that 
tom vdtli Tart And A Half when caught by Top Brarnb tote swoop me decent heat at Naa- 
Itwrict eater m the month and Epsom, being a lew unto mm, it may not nay ts taha loo 
mur+t notice of her recant net them. Meter JWeoa could mna& aty e&vt) behind St 
Joey ewer sttfutonp here fast wne. s^octfen; SALLY SLADE 

fooSl GBBS MEW BBURY CUP HANDICAP (CLASS C) £8000 add»d 
AaU l 3YDlin4fPanGftvVWua£S340 

1 1300 SMACADBHrtU)(RESrepMPCMp|MWn97 RHe«faiffi5 

2 3-20331 BO«B)OMBt{iq(D)0IUCRar)CCRer91 — JMd2 

3 2-432 eBBICBAP3iomPu*xFMS*rer6HCaa>r8H TQrtrel 

4 05-0313 BA-YE4H0U (39) lAodtas Mdoil LCtmol 8 11 PMEdd«y4 

5 00066 VI1ABE KNB (N Alarnedl R Hawoo 8 1 _JFfatre3 

-Sdednd- 

BEJIMfe 9-4 Efa-YMIini 3-1 Genrerea, 7-2 OrefarfOrer. 4-1 Sd AoMmk 7-1 VMigS Mnf 
1995: Beyond Doubt 3 8 12 L Demn 46 flori 4 on 

FORMMDE 

ELA-YE-MOU tor home wsh three Mongt to run a Hajtiock 19 days ago and tooled 

the winner unti put ki Ih Mace by Double Agm, ewntuaBy toeing second m Bocneck. YIKh 
Double Agent wlmmg ImpmseMy at Notnntfian thme days later that may turn out to be 
good farm. SM Academy wan over a ride at two, ao a tide and a he» in Its se c o nd see- 
sort sdoukmt be e pmUern, He stamped ttrreetf as a promising jmortia *t)en stayvig on 
« thW behind the useful Bonaaffl m Listed company at Goodmod next time out and lost 
Ms raoe when gating eolty m the paddoch at Yortt on fas reappearance. C ewe nw codd . 
not 9> with Mnotchla In the find quretar of a mfie end rs more iMy diet she came up 
ogsnst a decant My rather than fafifag tfummt stamina at her fast adwnpt et ffss rfistanoe. 
She'd shaped in two previous stats as if rf* ne e ded tha trip, but one who has Improved 
far It is Bowled Over and he bolts a Ugpr threat. Selection; EIA-Y1E-M0U 


nrynct MARTIN CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS F) £3/150 added lm 
l^^l paialty Value £2721 

X 40004 . B_t*)4»7 

2 <214-03 mSKKfK (USA) TO (Q P> » M Wxmntel U Be* ' 9 5..^- 

3 003060 DBBfTCAlN CL2 (W NB)sDu!ScllS UfS P 793 £Mfar2B 

i 50060 WJOtwwra 

5 (03335 RBNKAlBir^lR£S*^St^PCT^3ptJAeniJ90 R Cat+***m (ft 1 

6 04 «vnNBKWp7)CBC5aBp9cn)RKare«n390 «wEdd«y4 

7- 150300 UUC MM BUR AneM J AmM 48 ? 

8 00- B0HfMMB«l(tahPasiua)eaJMatt37i3 JKreren(T)S 

-Sdedared- 

BBTM& 54 B*ba«. M Bfadade, 5-1 MommeL fihl Ody, 104 AWwtay. 16-1 Owed C«K 
20-1 BdwrB 

-1995: BUM 3 9 0 J AM 10030 « Hwwon) 12 fi» 

. - . - . FORM GUIDE 

BLOCKADE, a decent etat as a two wd three-yom-ow. has come bad* wcB m tiarnors thesb 
peat two seasons snea ha has been tubed. Now seven, he didn't reappear until bst month 
and then stepped upon that comeback when he led - as usual - ana sated cn ot me same 

pbee arae headed wfifiner a furlong to go behmd Scottish PWkm a Lecoster dm) damn 
23 days ago. WRh (hose two ruts fa put Mm nght he is mom Hidy to be afire ro doimnate 

fat field as he treaty donJn this tfada. Monument scraped home « a five-twiner Kwr^ 
fan maiden far RogtfCharHoR last season and was faxdUng far fas present yard, wKDMlIa 
- y r 1 * — i ifa urafi Eafifar. Rewfang to the Flat at Sandom last month, ne sttw on to fin. 

Mi a dose huth befand Early Peece in a Sandown cfarnwr. yet as promising as thm w» it 
sM fafis short of Bfaefada^ best and ha has to Mm 3fa. Rrstnmeoutasotwo-jear- 
ou Retahrem ran thud fa Maih Of Esteem at Goodwood and wos then short -headed in « 
Ifetd of 22 fa Newbtay; IMbrtunateiy, it has been mostly downfall horn them and, annaugi 
he has the famvto mehe tfmt work ol these, (here is no 9aamec ot fam reptoducing it.. 
Desert Cefet was saying on wefi whoi toaen two ned® m an apprentcas’ handcap war 
seven fiatongs hero early on fast month and tsnY out of It S ele c tio rr BUCKADE - 

\ A SWttWTON RATWG RELATED MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS F) 

L™HJ £3*450 added 3Y0 7f Penalty Vtfue £2,784 

1 8235 ONWUaj (21) fffiH SJOT AftTad Sfah) LteG«KfilBi^'90. ^.WJOCorewlO 

2 33444 fiBIAO(LO(UnlVMfanl)MChannon90 7«*n3 

3 004004 BORA HOtfit (22) OiAdwilfavtarOW Mur 90 — JIHreto£g7 

4 ooo rumo HAROLD 03) OOfcdcn P AM SI tharai 9 0_: — CaMyMonhB 

5 0500 mt£MnCH(«l}(ravRA«fHl)GWe90 WBMsryfi 


S 600334 VELVET JOB (9) Ms J 


it2ades-Jone*JGOHM6-Jones90 SIMbrartfifi 


7 53000 WBESEmBt(19)UNBwsoqe)RI«(«M90^ — SDiwmsWl 

8 0000 VAMMWAMqCJdwiJ Payne 90 — B9mn*on4 

9 o-x mmm.pB)Ucsmotiaaaigaii — Mfana 

ID 05000 MMMCMI0(X3)|BHS(i«Rn)aMMlan8U BDqlsb 

-UGdawl- 

DEJTIIG: 6-2 Vbtret Jonre, 11-4 Bssflt Orf. 4-1 Ank-Kb, 7-1 Ortae, 8-1 trim How, 10-1 Hying 
Karott 14-1 NssdfaMticft. 16-1 others 
1995: No eompofang race 

FORM GUIDE 

The last time NSME MATCH raced herb he led farm furlongs inter a fag iMHghi in a mile 
hendcap won by Sound Check from subsequent scorer Dancing Image. Dropping down a 
fariongbi n*Kf-the-mB compa^ gm Mm a better chance. As a tsroyear-old, Bobao kicked 
oirwfih a thW (of Ml) to prwkius wlnneo Dovebrace and Lucqyan Prtnce at York and then 
ocogsed a rtmftr poeWon behind the subsequent Coventry Sokes. Gmaaefc and MKftfie. 
PeikMnnerftiyai Applause and RambhngBojr at Newbwy. Not surpnsmayBetoo was odds- 
on tor Ns find start only to flop at 8ath, and he wes also odds on at TlwsK m Aonl on Ms 
lesppaamce. afifaugh an thK occasion there was some evane as he met trouble n nn-. 
fang He is back to a mere sunabfe trip after faUng to stay at Bath (lm3q last tree and 
them are thoaa who inl0« tent to 0ve fam another chance h» oas Bade, for wfach ne would 
be odds-on yet again rf guaranteed to urn up to that early farm. Vehret Jane* appeared un- 
luefar at Br^HDri last fane but Is another mat has had plenty of chanoes and Bandit GM re 
a M0£r danger altar running promfaentjy far a long way «i a lair maiden at Kempton last 
fane. Selection: NEEDLE MATCH 


HYPERION 

2J5Daneh8l Princess &45Cafl lb The Bar 3H5 
H alma nenorSAS Habeta (nb) 4*15 Fairy Prince 
4A5 Mathon 515 Grey Gatva 

GOING: Firm 

STALLS: Inside except lm 41- outride. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: High from 7r u> lm 4T. 

■ Bfehl-hand. ■ mflii brtng course. Run-in oT 250yds. 

■ Course, is on southern otuslnns of town, 4m W of Junction 
42 or MO. Bus service from Carlisle station 2m. ADMISSION: 
Uub 1 12 Ca\Ps & uiuler-2 Is SO); Tancrmlls S6 (OAFS £ under- 
21si3). CAR PARK: On rads £1; remainder free. 


BUNKERED FUST TIME: Botterwiek KM (4.18. vteored); 
Warttingtoo Reef (4.45). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: KfaMCro (4.15) won 
at Rlpon last Wednrefay. 

UHtGDWtANCE RONNSBS: Grey Gafaa (5. IS) B ROb and Win. 
ter Scour (3, }./}CBrajfc» both sera J87 miles frotn Lamboom 
tn Berkshire. 

jo f Cl EBF SOJJOTH MAIDS*! STAKES (CLASS D) 

£5^00 added 2Y0 6f 

1 B*RRES80C Forties 90 0wreHcltoresi7 

2 S Hfa:STMC(13) Mrs J Ffemsdar 90 Jtnaonl 

3 0 0£ OtSHNCT (2S) Mrs A SMnbanA 9 0- IfWwI 

4 tUNTYGAMBtlHQ JBsny90 I Carol 4 

5 C*NCANUOyMJohnaon89 ,TWMre»2 

6 43443 DUCIflaFWN(S»MIM)RHaMBad89-FlMChn8 

7 ISGANCMBf 0UfaM89 Dare Malfaft (3) 5 

8 RHiClkMBUASr MaLPasraD 89 (MM6 

-SfiecM- 

BemNe: 3-1 Cat Cat tidy. 7-2 Dari! Maaa. NMt Y Osare, 4-1 
Rsd Cu iBi.S- 1 Epic Stand. 10-llls DWfact, 12-1 WBare 


[Oic l RAC*iG CHANNH. HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
1 £5^00 added 7f 

1 060602 HMMMHSMaMmttalRfam69]0JCMm2 

2 5600W. wnascour(i3)ncanoiB8 94 — scwpRaB 

3 3343230 POWBI GMC (fa J Brey 3 9 3 1 Carol 4 

4 000050 ■8M96IE AM (2S|£lftjna649 2 fJWreel 

-4dsdarad- 

BEilWft fares llrtniuaiMi, 7-4 WfafarSawL 5-1 FfawrBeree. 12-1 
basMwAfr 


| 0 ACl S. P- 6SIAHAM CARUSLE BBJL HW 
**^1 (CLASS D) £6^00 added lm 

1 20*233- RE> ««aaw (338) pJGlfcm 5 9 10 JTtt»7B 

2 000012 SMNBH VBUCT (13) ECQDsy&Sr<fai997_KFMaafi 

3 100020 NEMAUMN(USA](3a) MbZQrbiS 92 I8nfag4 

4 006312 RET H« 04) U fare 3 89 FRcHare2 

5 1S0064 BUSAmnCfadust488 tfareMeMorelO 

6 000555 CEEJAY-AT(2fl)P)J 0any982 I Carols 

7 226631 HABEn(UsqaflnJViWaiOB2 IMUdl 

8 000600 WIMAAMSIOPS) ltaA9wt»*4 713 JQabal 

9 456063 TMVKD03)|a4RBv6Tl2 DsMOarefl 

10 B52100- COURSE RSMNS (2S5) B MAIahon 5 7 10__GBa<Wril3 

-Udsctarad- 

REtTMto MM Fm,4-a9p«triiVadci, 02 Ratata. l-matetad. 
7-1 CaeJaHgr, M BMrere. 1IM, Bat VaMso, 12-1 efasn 

[71clC. 6. TRUCK HANDICAP (CLASS E) 
£4300 added 3Y0 6f 

1 061004 C88HN0 (9) MOfarot 9 T PPMaybyni 1 

2 006316 TROnCAL BEACH ® JBany93 1 Carol 7 

3 400530 MSWStMtHHOIMS &3j J JsSeoan 8 12 KFMoa ( I 


rs-Scl BBC RADIO CUMBRIA SELUNG STAKES 
(CLASS G) £3j000 added 6T 

1 323210 SAKHAROV (13) (CO) (BF) M JSracn 7 9 16. — A Daisy 6 

2 UfiOSQ WE0Fn»Vrwn63|DNdtA7S10jretfare«4. 

3 522050 BEST KBY SECRET (21) TOP Eure 5 95 KFUm7V 

4 005426 CSU.T0 THE BAR B3) M Dom 7 9 5 1 Casa 12 

5 000000 f«SronMmmRfaa>nfa69S_flMtare(6|U 

6 005566 JUNB£ PKIROL £) (CO) M Man 4 9 5 MMI 

7 - 043300 ISfBraEJOMS{qgZ| RHAtisI K)95_SOrefariQ)llB 
6 OT-oooo stm.soyae«CTiD)NDws595 — ireawai 

9 320646 BROOHEAO IMN 03) (CD) P DOB 5 9 0 IRatm2 

» 156520 AM0OA(EinJBeny3812 FIUrets(98 

U 00 B RCMftgS PROkRSECT M Bffian3812 _G Pakfag) 5 

12 065006 rH0RNT0IMJB«a(9)inMlsZfaKn387JFMi«3B 

13 54- 7HERXtAOUS5(aog|DIUbl3aT-DaMnMMWimO 

-IBdsdarsd- 

BE71MB 4-1 BHmt 5-lBroereaad lefai, 6-1 Amesba Cal To Tbs 
fat; 7-1 Ssnre of Morife Jrede PaM, 8-1 ofaaa 


HYPERION 

6-55 Rebel County 725 PredrkTlie Fierce 755 
Rock Symphony S25 Canton Venture SSS Sceri- 
erfe 9 l 25 Kawanki 

I GOING: Good to Finn (warning). 

1 SZAU& Insfae, except 1» 3T - oucsidb 
DRAW ADVANTAGE; Low numbers best. 

; | Left-hand, c&tadar pootot. Not suitable for tong-aridtag 
I hucw. 

B Comae b near centre of dry on AMfl. CberserGewslrsflstB- 
oon ®e nfa rear- AMOSSION; County EndosureilB; Tares* 
S3; Dee Stand S4; Corns* 52. CAE PASX: SI. 


MBEffiprofTO K Bat* Syn rfwn y (reored, 7.45). 
WINNERS IN ’TOE LAST SEVEN DAX& None. 
LONGOSIANCZ 8OT8IEB& Fm «7 (325J hs beenaod 

23S rate by Lfa^Bari«* from NgfaklME, WaaSiwe*; Bcfart 
Conty (655) fua been sent. ISO mllea fry M Pipe from 
NfchofasfiajW, Devon. 


4 050603 BU»P«NCE(13)»*sAI**812 Ffancb{94 

5 100604 0PBMB CMMJS nDMcMk 811 A Daley 3 

6 060032 PHWZE (4) N Bicraft B 7 Ifarekg8 

7 126004 HUUAGH ML LAD (2Q BMdidreS 7 OCatarS 

8 060045 7WBOnaBHCXKDWR»ieyS5— IQrireSY 

9 006640 OOU9rSRXiy(19)MWEBsretiy84__OfaeSfaMn2B 

-9 fadavd- 

■EJIMto 340pretag Chare, 7-2 fWlre^ 4-1 Cfaatre^ 6-1 fafeylttaoBi 
7-1 IMM0> (■ fad, 61 fan BHMnrick m, 3M <Aa* 

ITIel RATING RELATED MAIDEN STAKES 
(CLASS F] £3^50 added 2m If 52yds 

1 090P ROW. WCADDIf CUBO} 6 Mm 7912 I Tate 4 

2 443-456 lHICHB)HBgMg(15|DBMre599 R.trotfal 

3 000022 MAtHONM KOannon3 8 5 PPMaMy(^2V 

4 00603 WRSHN6I0N RfB' (U) J Gotlal 3 8 5 I Carol El 

6 000- a>UFTCSqSiMrePMt382 SMW3 

BEJtWtt: 4-6 W ro Mima i Rad. Ufa Mriboo, 61 laared Ma±W, 
61 Rpyrt facafam, 254 U|MI 

ng - ggl S. P. GRAHAM MEN AMATEUR LIMITED 
“5U STAKES (CLASS F) £3*450 added lm 4f 

1 664021 HMB5CAy(7)(D}7CMfad5112 MrJCUkfif4 , 

2 00004- JALORE (366) (D|S 00*1*7 110 fa-BJonreMl 1 

3 541200 AHCH0R8M m(D) A SwfiHMt 4 10 13 WPHBfay2 

4 456233 BREfBAUnn BHfe39U MY! it fa far (4)3 

BE7TM: faaro Bray fafaro. 64 Mag* Cfa, tebanra, 661JTOan 


fftcgl YELLOW LABEL CLAMMG SWCE5 (CLASS 
l.r-^ 1 D) ESfiOO added lm 2f 75yds 

1 32-0113 SBOWCOUHRSaiomUsMIMbrfign^KIfahyl 

2 QGtnO- TTl Tl l AH H3fi)BBa»69a . tore tofafap)2 

3 506000 SEP Mf LPS (1^ B Bug) 5 8 13 ACotaroeSB 

A 651332 RaaCOtMlYpimM Plpe38fl-_ Hhreat»4 

BEriB®« RM Coadi, 168 5reoodCt*ar«,16nfrfft«, 20-lBeetf 

Hr Ufa 

rreSgn WIDOW MABJEN STAKES (CLASS D) 
L!=J £$000 added 2TO 5f lflyds 

1 0 BABBfBMP(33)MJElram90 M Marts S 

2 0 C0MMA»BU0W5C12)BM«#»l90_ JCMWf2 

3 .442 nEoniHEmCEP9Jfiaiy90 KM*! 

4 83332 IHIJOW CU)PH*SWtl 90™ FljwKSJS 

5 02 NONOK MB fBCSOY (35) E Atebn90 _KU*4 

fi 225 MWSr7KK{Q5ll(U)Pa*S9 (CMS 

7 0 PWCSSOFWARIS(22)WH«b89 MHM7 

•TdidM- 

BEDMfi 64 Mtid Sf )fa Bm, 61 Itojm, 7J Mft lbs ffaa; 61 
NDBore Mr Moefay. 74. Pitacres at Heau, 12-1 otbsn 


S-lvTCt tfeAf- --Wrfrt 1 

HYPERION 

&40EBtafid 710 Wandering Star 740 Double 
Echo 8 JjO Bai Harbotr &40 Sue Me 9J0 Sea 
Thtgidef 

GOING: Round course - Good (wstolng): JubOee come -good 
to Bm» (watering) . 

STALLS; 514 6f-**nds’ side, rest -inside.. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Low hst Tor 5T red 6£ 

■RlgNc-hmd course SepontefaaJgbicctffse for 5fred6r trees; 
Practically Oil. 

■ Course is on A30 8 at S unbary. Kempton Park raihmy sudon 
xfrobro course. ADMISSION: Chib 116, Junkies (16 to 25-year- 
ofcto) ili Gremteiul £10; Slfrer King £5. Accoro*anied chlkfren 
under- 16 free. CARPARK: Members 12; renalnder. tree. 


BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Borcad (7.40). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAXSe None. 
LON&OBTANCB RCNNEBSe Doable Edro (7fa0) hrebeen sene 
245 mllea by J BetheC from MUdetam, North Yorkshire, Yoang 
Duke (9. 10) rent 184 miles t* R Baker from StoodWgb, Devon; 
Tangtu (6.40) rear 158 miles from B Mmn«n’s Kentisbeare sta- 
Me to Devon; Mate ASbad C7^0)sem 153 ofies from U Pipe's 
Nicbotehayne staMe in Dewn; Bocqrefae Bay (7.40) am I5a 
mlies from M Bolton’s Shtewtooattbte in Wnttoilre. 

mFMAB3B^SIAKES (CLASS P) £5,000 

1 BJWFto OJSA) Major WH Hem 90 RHfaU 

2 2 8DR0LN(BQAUBBt(Sq JItontop90 PMBtecy* 

3 0 HBW B AHOBBl (U) J Duriop 0 0— .TSpfaroS 

4 S32 MSI£BPN((2l)RjtfnsDnHoup<Bn90 IMIS 

5 MUMtUEM N Steam 9 0 AMCCtoueS 

6 6 3»{faC£(129W&te90 WJOTtarearX 

7 SHSt TOUT (USA) PCM 90 TQfaa 7 

6 881X5 HY KEY MCtesan 90 JHefaadl 

9 50 8WtfllkiLBtoMCH»«innan._ IMfal 

ID timr caroiiiQ ii. . p nri i ln in 

11 . TULSA B Gutty 90 _Slfad!3 

12 0 YHlMlimUN£(VqCMu<By9Q AMafifaU. 

13 0 WBtZEfSQBkfananSa JFFgmZ 

- 13 declare- 

Mter Ptofc.61B- 

UM, 161 Stefs % IMy, Sfare Faa, im aOwa 

7i|l (SUMMER STAKES (CLASS (?) £7600 
Lfrrli added SVO fBHe« lm 

1 142560 tMHA (52) J (tetap 9 6 .Tfafaia 

2 11S560 UM0«SIEaS)p)SDn.9O Mfaql 

! it? WPSPQ ltPfa l te T ' 812_.Jfaid2 

A 031 WCEHfaSSTAR (US4)^ )(D) jRanflareBlZNDayl 

falplft BfaTateto, 64 WtedatogStir, Ufa SfaMreqiro.l4.Ha 


-7 ~ An VAN6UARD PARTNERSHIP HANDICAP 
f/w l (CLASS E) £5,000 added lm 4f 

1 2132-00 EMNHBQH1S(51)(D}SDo*41QO_ „.AIfay(S)8 

2 S25300 HQRE5I1 (12] C Bnaan 4 U) 0 BDsytolAB 

3 001631 MAKEASWOflDP)Mfte59l3 JMtBtfayB 

4 <50607- WRRSPnE(lll9) ROSUWan 69 1 OHaiOair 

5 46044)0 RtWALTWHECIl) NuelTOiance59 L-WJOCDnavll 

6 04W66 MSWNa DANCSt (30) Udy Hemes 6 8 130ectin (TShn 9 

7 250000 DOUBLE ECHO (14) (D) J Baffle* 3 8 1? JBridU 

8 005560 H3CKDEBWerC12)f(XmPBtyVC788-DRMi£ll»3 

9 606412 .RWflDU8lflroro{12)(D)MSa*tier,B97- RPriotl 

10 004110 BnouaflDffit6RP«Upa7)qWUeroi686^-nwrem(n3D 

11 33)604 NORDANSK (23) M Madgn* 786 JiVMny{3)2 

12 S5U65 ROCQUAVE BRf (16) (D) M Ufa) 9 7 13— MlteqrnU 

13 035040 BBDHZEMMJUEITEMTHn)87lO FNatfaS ! 

M 510505 S0HBNf(33Bvteliy4 710 NAdaro>4 

- 14 lectured - 

Mn*>w Midi. rtehtaptw#B;BvisMaqueae 7» 9ft. Softy ftf 8k | 
BETIMte 5-2 Malro A Staid, 61 Mwlore Mtotu. 9^ Racqnbro Bay, 1 
61 NanfaMk,aa Dafato Echo, 10-1 MroroHDnre, U-l often i 

1^101 GALA STAKES (CLASS A} (Listed Race) 
£17(000 added lm 2f 

1 44221-1 BAL HARBOUR (D) (D) HOc* 59 4 PutEdfiayl 

2 120042 JWMl (5® Saeed fai Sumer 4 8 13 J Rato 3 

3 B5Z1-20 FUFBfra (M) (C4 G lfi*« 3 8 6 TQnte2 

-adodared- 

BEnWBC 48 Bai Hatnv. 7fa Jml, 61 nyffaror 

fldfll *1812' OVERTURE HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
1— £5400 added Of 

1 24UU sa mst (M )(CHD1C Diiiyro 7 100 llfaal 

2 143351 SO wngp p P) [CO) J Bqfay B ID 0 ito) .Ja BMaylO 

3 00332 UPEBIEHBEE(lB)WMBBR(raarei59lOTOd*3 

* 460300 KWARNB3 {12) H5 (D) N CafcfjKn 59 7 Pai Ediiay 8 

5 545600 DRY PORT (15) (CD) J Tols 10 9 5 JfaMS 

6 00214 SOiANIHJaE57(ia(mPH2rTs393 SfatoU 

7 068425 DNIOMGHEMBI(2)BU M hn4 92 BD»)ti2 

® ®00e0 SlttoEflS) (D) W Ate 4811. WjOXo«r4 

9 502-020 EMSHN9 DUCER (25) R Alteua 5 8 10 SSanfanT 

11 135000 H09DHUtt<32)(D)LMon«»Ha4a5 iFFgal 

11 dniroii 

KnWtt7-a8 re4 ter,4d Soinira|W.5fafapreteRroa^61Ei>- 

tire«ed Sow t. 7-1 Oomma Seir TWro, 61 oUroro 

rasSo°^r“ CAp (ctAss 01 

2 sss, a»ABsr.7!^&ssai 

4 6-21135 VK3QRY TEAH f41t G RnHno 4 Q T ilMfl 

I WtfB DO« 136(9 (D)TS« B IrZT^ji^SSl- 

l **215 MWNCEOFPO*Btp2)RAi*tr*st4B13fa3aada»BB 

o 3 Rnewa 3 8 12 Dl la i l wi u * 

S^«MH»»l»IWRir>faai88UJIBMfaiB 

10 3WM0 WWPUW«POto«810„. - T^aa M 

U 3054-65 MMMMCWOOSim(U)PMunty53XD II SDraMio{3)2 

-12 declared- 

^w«aaaaaft- 


.... - 


CO! 


i;n 


\. 4 -r 

» * '■ 


3 a-oa* MH0Mm(Q|D|Pn4Bto78A KDtoteS 

4 51-0214 BAIMIBOSfcratqmMBtororedaO^ CZZLZ 

5 008004 amsrmmfmnwi^esoZ^miiv 

6 1*5820 ««*WWMR»**to5590_ZjFL^mr 

7 46(860 ZMNIMNamniBEteSSajMMT - 

b mm caMm Dwcmo>tww»fcfar*8g-jte*fa8 

9 OtXWQO UJI»OUVBtp6)(D)Wfa*68U MTtofaAfi 

10 5340m TU9 na P> tl JcTnan a a fl *1 ffrttrnfl B 

•lOdatere- 

BOim&faicyrwrt im. uim Tjm*ulj i . m s^witofa m- 
bcre.T-1 lady StedB. 8-1 7 iBa iM ro fr Ryro, 161 Tfat.Zl<yaDrec4r, 
3M CoBrefaere Drear. Lad ONto 


ia ~ OC | CUOQUOT ROSE HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
15=3 £flflOO added lm 4f G6yds 

1 004600 fiOMItoHlKniTBlfaiffnnaB in AMn 3 

2 03-423 CWCUSA P7) (BF) J MsdTO A 9 7 CCatei 

3 101S3 aOW®f(46)©BLtetoljn483 TYWn2 

4 0-21111 CWtmNveinsEn(D)SVted»493C^ DBtofa4 

- Adedmed - 

WfBfCs 4€ Crete fadfaa, Bfa Cteerea, U Sate Up, 7-d. Btofaln 


8~55l 51 PETERSBURG HANDICAP (CLASS 

£6,000 added 3Y0 7T . ' 

1 142062 «BBtriWBEMt(U)mJBaiy9 7 KBalttT. 

2 HWB) POUT gR JGH)lY(lSi M BteSMsd9 5^— _^__Jtfap»l 

k ‘* fnatSIKn ug W W*8ajB»B4 — Iorrotewa(T)» 

t jWc tfM0H4W ityHtai 1 »a B 93 .gcrears -j 

5 1^0 HJRPLE MBOfa (2S) M Johnsion 8 8 .„_^4 Rabmto6 

6 833010 RMIBVC(U) J67teBB7 KMMlZ- 

T 500300 1 

1 006 SQKEBl(7)ABafey90 Jlfateal - 

2 63 "faCYMBllBfBJfa^ta^aS 1 A Date 2 

3 JiltofrahS 

4 002 KlMMMItl^PWfaqngg ICmlS 

B 652-33 MwwSHWBmqBHfa89 J»«i4 

re 5 dicfcifvd ** 

SSS Ml «■ «' — 



j 3 J tl>* 



*1 
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Jones broadens the horizons 


An uncompromising 
Australian is inspiring 
England’s least . 
fashionable club. He 
spoke to Adam Szreter 


D ean Jones had just made eei£ 
tuiies on successive days for 
Derbyshire; the first helped 
t hem to & resounding 363-mn victory 
"over Middlesex in the Champi- 
onship; the second was not quite 
enough to prevent defeat in the Sun- 
day League. He might have been 
reasonably pleased with his form. 

“I’m not worried about those 
type of performances," he sakL “Jftn 
just worried about getting results for 
Derbyshire, improving what we did 
last year and grvingthe club some 
future, some direction, and seeing 
where it wants to go." 

For someone who Tnarfp il cen- 
turies in 52 Tfests for Australia, and 
averages over 50 in first-class crick- 
et and 4&55 for his conn tty, a cou- 
ple of hundreds at Derby probably 
are fairly small beer, on reflection. 

Jones’s dedication to his new post 
started somewhat prematurely, you 
might say. His wife was expecting 
their second child when he was 
about to leave for England in the 
spring. “Jane said, ‘You're not going 
until you've seen this baby'. So I 
said, ‘well you better get it induced 
because I’ve got to go’." 

Baby Isabella ivasmdaced. and dad 
was on a plane wi thin the hour. 

Although his wife may not have aj> 
predated it too much, you feel that 
Derbyshire are about to benefit from 
Jones’s uncompromising personality. 
They have struggled to fulfil their po- 
tential in recent seasons, debate a reg- 
ular battery of top-dass howlers, but 
now they are thud in the Champi- 
onship and have a number ofyouqg 
players who are catching the eye. 
Jones, however, is not satisfied yet 
“It’s been good and bad,’' he said 
of his first two months in charge. 
“We’re getting there, slowly but sure- 
ly. I've inherited a squad and there’s 
no doubt there’ll be changes made to 
it before next year. 1 cant say which 
areas at the moment -that would be 
a bit siDy of me, wouldn’t it? But we 
are looking at a few guys and deci- 
sions will be made in the next month." 

Of the younger players at the chib, 
Jones s in do doubt that they are gen- 
erally behind their Australian con- 
temporaries in terms of their overall 
development. “At home, you get 
picked for Australia at 20 or 21 if 
you're any good. Here you're just play- 
ing the first game for your county. 

“County cricket is a full-time pro- 
fessional job and therefore guys 
stay on longer, earning good mon- 
ey, and positions vacant are not read- 
ily available. At home, the turnover 
is better. We’re not frightened of 



Focal point: Dean Jones makes a point to his players before they wrapped up their third successive Championship win on Monday 


picking young guys. If they show po- 
tential, we just whack ’em straight m.” 

Despite his nationality, as a coun- 
ty captain Jones is dear about his 
duty to the England team. *T can’t 
play Corky in the NatWest He’s just 
bowled 42 overs for England and I’ve 
got to make sure he does weD for his 
country. That’s my Job. The dub 
wants him to play well here, sure, but 
for his career, his life, it matters what 
he does for England He wants to 
play against Staffordshire, which is 
the little minor county he’s from, but 
nirest him.” 

Even without Cork, Derbyshire 
are not short of big names. On'e, _ De- 
von Malcolm, is being nursed back 
to farm after South Africa. “We had 
to pick the pieces up from Dev, who 
was in bits after South Africa, but 
we’ve put him bade together and he’s 
a pretty useful bonder again. 

“I tlnnk that what was done to him 
in South Africa was ridiculous. Dev 


can still play for England, without 
doubt I’ve just got to keep him re- 
laxed He’s a loveable bloke, very dry 
sense of humour, and I’ve just got 
to make sore he keeps ntmtrng in last 
and runs straight through the crease, 
instead of peeling off too quickly. 

“Pranging a guy’s action at the age 
of 32 or 33, as one particular Eng- 
land fast-bowling coach advised 
was bkxxfy stupid Absolutely ridicu- 
lous. I think they’re trying to do 
things' to justify their jobs.” 

Despite tire Malcolm affrrir, Jones 
believes England are at long last 
heading in the right direction. 
“They’ve got some good selectors^ 
they’re starting to pick the right' 
blokes, they’re ringing captains up 
and speaking to players. A player 
might have got a hundred but he 
might also have been dropped four 
times, so they're getting the right mafl. 

“Mike [Atherton] has done a 
good job and guys are starting to earn 


their coupons, like Goughie. He’s 
starting to take wickets and make 
runs at county level England caps 
used to be handed out, now they’re 
getting earned, which is good World 
cricket needs England. We need 
them playing well We need a real- 
ty tight series next year to keep lift- 
ing up the standards offlbst cricket" 
As someone who spent a season 
with Durham under the captaincy of 
David Graveney, Jones has the ear 
of at least one England selector, and 
he has already had a say. “[Alan] 
Mull ally bowled beautifully here, 
knocked us over and I thought, 
‘ ‘He’s ready/ The major reason was 
that he swung the ball back in. But 
I've noticed in the last Test he’s gone 
back to trying to bowl fast instead of 
shaping the ball He’s always been 
a fast left-arm medium, not a quick, 
and he thinks he’s a quick again.” 
As for as his own staff at Derbyshire 
are concerned Jones can be proud 


of the way players such as Johnny 
Owen, Andy Harris and particularly 
Puis Adams have responded “It’s a 
very unfashionable county. We’ve 
only won one Championship, in *36, 
sowe’re trying to change things. If ycai 
{nek up the Cricketers' Who's Who, 
where it says ‘Least Favourite 
Ground’, they always say Derby. So 
we’re trying to dean the place up. The 
players don’t like playing here because 


Bishop, so X can understand there s 
a bit of hatred for it." 

Jones is quickly becoming some- 
thing of a local hero in- Derby, and 
if you ask him about his own heroes, 
he does not have to think long. “Bor- 
der without doubL Tbughest guy Ive 
ever met mentally in sport. He 
doesn’t care how be loots, he just 
goes out there and does the business. 
I’ve seen him facing the West Indi- 
ans on wet wickets and be just takes 


Photograph: Simon Wilkinson 

them on. What 1 like about him is 
that he doesn't cany a grudge, which 
I think is very, very important" 

At 35, Jones remains one of the 
best batsmen in the world but he 
accepts that his international career 
is over. “I'm finished," he says. “It's 
time for the young punks to come in 
and play. Australia doesn't need me 
anymore." 

Jones has, however, signed to play 
one more season with Victoria this 
winter, despite losing the captaincy 
to Shane Wune.who he believes will 
be the next captain of Australia. 

Fra: the time being, he and his fam- 
ily are adjusting to their new life in 
the East Midlands. His elder daugh- 
ter, Phoebe, is settling in to her 
school a little too well for her father’s 
liking. “She’s starting to speak Eng- 
lish, which worries me," he says. 
“She’s got this Pommie twang and 
I'm going to knock the hell out of iL" 
You’d better believe iL 


University 
break is 
bad news 
for Kent 

THE WEEK~ 
AHEAP 

Put to most cricketers, the idea of 
long, recuperative breaks between 
County Championship matches 
would receive a high level of support 
However, a poll m the Kent dress- 
ing-room today might reveal some 
reservations. 

Having claimed pole position in 
the Britannic Assurance table with 
their impressive defeat of Warwick- 
shire, Kent temporarily leave the con- 
test to entertain Oxford University. 
By the time they return, they may 
have been knocked off their perch 
by Yorkshire, who attempt to regain 
the leadership at the expense of 
Worcestershire, or Derbyshire, who 
completed a hat-trick of wins by 
trouncing Middlesex in the last 
round and have a chance to extend 
the sequence against bottom-of- 
the- table Northamptonshire, start- 
ing tomorrow. 

Derbyshire are thriving under the 
Australian influence of their captain. 
Dean Jones, and their coach, Les Still- 
man, who have so far delivered their 
promise of a well-schooled, well- 
motivated team. JoncswiD be relieved 
to hove Dominic Cork available at 
Northampton, still without a Cham- 
pionship success this season and well 
beaten tty Hampshire last time out. 

Warwickshire travel to Lord's un- 
der orders to go easy on Shaun Pol- 
lock. The demands being made of the 
22-year-old South African caused Dr 
AJi" Bacher to place an anxious tele- 
phone call to Edgbaston last week, 
reminding the champions of the 
“gentlemen's agreement" they made 
over how long - and how frequently 
the fledgling Test star should bowl 
It has created a dilemma for War- 
wickshire. They accept Dr Bacher's 
concern, but believe Pollock is still 
not fully attuned to English condi- 
tions and, therefore, needs to bowl. 
On top of that, injuries to Tun 
Munton and Gladstone Small have 
stretched their resources. 

Andrew Caddick, meanwhile, is 
keen to bowl as many overs as pos- 
sible after several marathon stints 
against Worcestershire last week, 
when he took 7 for 83 m the first in- 
nings. impressing England selector 
Brian Bolus. Although Somerset lost 
the match, fSHHjrlc an d Australian all- 
rounder Shane Lee are in fine fettle 
and could cause problems for Lan- 
cashire, whose Championship re- 
sults so far have been disappointing. 

Jon Culley 


If a column is published and nobody reads it, does that mean it was 
never written? The correct answer is probably: so what if it does 


They say if a tree falls in the forest, 
and no one hears it, h hasn’t realty 
made a sound. 1 know how that tree 
feels. Last Wednesday, this column 
was surrounded by reports of the Eng- 
land football team's best perfor- 
mance at %mHey for 30years. Tbdtty 
it’s surrounded by previews of the 
England football team’s biggest game 
at Wembley for 30yeais. If a oolumn 
is published and nobody reads it, does 
that mean h was never realty written? 

The correct answers probably: so 
what if it does? But it’s not just crick- 
et writers who are being swallowed 
up by the roar of football It’scrick- 
et itself. On Saturday at Lord’s- the 
Saturday of the Lord’s list - the five 
biggest cheers were all for penalty 
kicks. One of them was big enough 
to provoke Dickie Bird into sticking 
his left arm out and holding up play 
(a prerogative long thought to be- 


long to small dark clouds). Not that 
I was there to see iL of course. I was 
at borne, watching the football 

When England played Germany in 
1990, 1 was at Wembley. Unfortu- 
nately, England and Germany were 
mlhrm. For some reason— a shrewd 
assessment of England’s chances of 
beating Belgium, no doubt - 1 had 
agreed to review the Rolling Stones 
that night, live at Wembley Stadium. 
Just as at Lord’s, the biggest recep- 
tion was football-related Mick Jag- 
ger looked first bemused, then 
disgruntled. The show was stolen. It 
was no coincidence that the Rolling 
Stones’ next tour was in 1995, leav- 
ing him free as a bird for the tug sum- 
mer of sport. Sure enough, he was 
spotted at Lord’s on Thursday and ai 
Wfembley cm Saturday. 

Even for a mere spectator, to be 
at an overshadowed event is the 


worst of both worlds. You miss out 
on the big event, without having the 
slightest hope of preserving a news 
blackout and enjoying the video in 
full innocence. And you also miss 
out on the one you’re at, because it’s 
impossible to get the most out of any 
spectacle, sporting or artistic, if 
your mind is elsewhere. 

This Test match, as it turned out, 
was a good one not to be concen- 
trating on. It was dour and largely 
drab; except for two sessions (Thurs- 
day evening, when Jack Russell 
managed to combine defiance with 
strokeplay. and Monday morning, 
when England thought about col- 
lapsing) it was a better advertisement 
for football than anything paid for 
by Nike. The match will be re- 
membered only by fans of Dickie 
Bird and dose friends and relatives 
of Russell and Sourav Ganguly. 



The atmosphere was unreal from 
the moment the players formed a 
guard of honour for Dickie. Ap- 
parently that was Mike Atherton’s 
idea, so it was a neat joke on the 
game’s part that he should be giv- 
en out by Diclrie, a noted not-out- 
er, three minutes later. Atherton 
walked off with a broad smile on his 
face, further evidence that the Cap- 
tain Grumpy image didn't fiL 


There was plenty of hard cricket 
played after that The pitch had a 
touch of the Edgbastons and all the 
quicker bowlers tended to bowl short, 
looking for the gloves. England's two 
best batsmen, Russell and Graham 
Thorpe, both took painful blows in 
the part of the body that has the com- 
mentators reaching for euphemisms. 

“Ws're nobody’s soft touch,” David 
Lloyd had said, more than once, at 
Edgbaston. The best example of this 
is Chris Lewis, who has been por- 
trayed in the past as everybody's soft 
touch. Lewis's batting, usually stylish 
but brittle, was unrecognisable on Fri- 
day, grinding out 31 from 118 balls: 
hard to watch, but hard to fault When 
Venkal Prasad came in at No II. 
Lewis greeted him with a nasty lifter, 
which rapped him on the bowling 
hand. While the physio did his stun, 
Lewis, who always* seems a gentle 


character, didn't bother to go up and 
express his concern. The next ball was 
another lifter. 

Die Indians played hard too, 
peppering Atherton with bouncers 
on Sunday afternoon. But the air of 
unreality persisted. The fifth-day 
crowd was only a crowd by county 
standards. India's over-rate was 
poor. England's was worse. 

England's performance was 
summed up by LJoyd as “absoluiety 
brilliant". Lloyd's enthusiasm is a great 
thing, but if allowing a demoralised 
and inexperienced touring team to 
score 429 constitutes absolute bril- 
liance, then beating them by eight 
wickets in the first Tbst was the great- 
est result in England’s history. The 
press must have mi&eard him. What 
he actually said is that England were 
resolutely resilienL Which they were. 

This was the sort of match from 


which few conclusions should be 
drawn. One of the few is that the In- 
dians have to be taken seriously. Eng- 
land's next selection meeting will not 
be just another mobile -phone calL 
Well as the 12 used so far have gelled, 
the selectors need to ask questions. 

What is the point of playing five 
seam and swing bowlers? Is Ronnie 
Irani one of the 1 1 best players in the 
country, or is he another example of 
Ray Hhngworth’s doomed search for 
the new Basil D’Oliveira? And whom 
would the Indian batsmen rather face 
- the admiraWe ftter Martin, or a re- 
vitalised Darren Gough, armed with 
the variety, aggresaou and reverse 
swing that will be needed on a fiat 
pitch like Trent Bridge? 

Now, if you’ll excuse me, I need 
to get ready for the football. 

Tim de Lisle is editor of Wisden 
Cricket Monthhf 





Without the right help David Gower 
might have ended up in court. 


vV-'ii. -hat v/e.rf- Dove Gower v.ns headho os a ievv student unis! somebody spotted o spark of talent. 
pp.;'i>:r; >■ ■■■■ [?. v i: '- L -r r<rcc}r giving tc-cot-'s bright um.-nn hoocfvb the same chance 

.'r.-.vs lur rnolsri f rifivei, sc ovOC tC' *f'r OppCsi^Oi'i. 
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NATW ES T TROPHY FIRST ROUND: Wells leads way with double century for Leicestershire as first-class counties dominate 


Cheshire 
felled by 
Emburey 


Round-up 


DAVID LLEWELLYN 

It may be cricket’s most frenetic 
day - 32 teams and a welter of 
statistics as they chase 16 sec- 
ond-round places - but the 
NatWest Trophy Gist round is 
also the game’s most one-sided 
binge. 

About the only unpre- 
dictable thing was the appear- 
ance of a couple of familiar 
names on the umpiring front. 
Jeremy Lloyds, the former 
Somerset and Gloucestershire 
batsman, was standing in the 
uncompleted affair in Belfast, 
and John Steele, once of 
Leicestershire, was officiating 
in Thunton. 

But back to cricket's answer 
to the Grand National, in which 
the first to fall were Cheshire. 
Northamptonshire, last sea- 
son's beaten finalists, made 
short work of the Minors’ bat- 
ting as John Emburey became 
only the second bowler to take 
a hat-trick for the county (af- 
ter David Larter in 1963). Then 
Richard Montgomerie (69 not 
out) made even shorterwork of 
the bowling -25 overs - as the 
first-class county ran out nine- 
wicket winners by 4pm. 

Derbyshire, who rested Do- 
minic Cork, needed about an 
hour longer, but an unbroken 
third-wicket stand of 131 be- 
tween Chris Adams (68 off 41 
balls) and Tim O’Gorman (62) 
got them home by eight wick- 
ets with more than 23 overs to 
spare. 

It was no more difficult for 
Essex, Middlesex or Surrey. 
Nasser Hussain, having taken 
26 deliveries to get off the 
mark, proceeded to make 105 
to help Essex to a comfortable 
119-run win over Devon. 


NatMtost Tropiiy first round 

Oneway marches 

Cambridgeshire v Kent 

MARCH: Knot boot CwnbridgwWra by 93 

IBM. 

Kent won ms 
KENT 

T R Waul c Ecclestone a AMnar — 14 

M V Fleming CWM farm b Masters — . — A 
G R Cowdrey c Ecdestone b Masters — J3 

N l uong not out .... — 115 

M A Eaten b N Mohammed 51 

C L Hooper c Adams b Doneten — 26 

M J W&kernot out — . — 41 

Extras an. IkJ. wl4, nb2> 21 

Tatsi {tor 5, 60 over*). 275 

Fat 1-13, 2-26, 3-27, 4-131. 5-179. 

DM not bat *tS A Mann. N w Preston, M 
M Paw. DW Heafley. 

Bowing: Masters 12-4-52-2; Alter 10-3- 
35-1; Raffs 10-0-61-0: Ectsestone 6-1-20- 
0; Don elan 12-0-58-1; N Mohammed 
10-0-44-1. 


Middlesex made the long 
trek to Carlisle and emerged 
victors by 102 runs, Mike Gat- 
ting smacking 71 and John 
Carr 62 against Cumberland. 
Surrey crushed the Nether- 
lands, who included the former 
New Z ealan d Test player Chris 
Pringle in their line-up. by 159 
runs at The Oval. 

Warwickshire went west and 
and so did Cornwall’s hopes of 
progress to the next round, 
the holders winning by 133 
runs. Centuries by the captain, 
John Stephenson, and by Jason 
Laney, who set a competition 
record 269 for the first wicket, 
helped Hampshire to brush 
aside Norfolk by 99 runs. 

However, the performance of 
the day had to be that of Vince 
Wells. He smashed 201 (the sec- 
ond highest individual score in 
the competition’s history) 
against Berkshire to help 
Leicestershire reach 406 for 5 
(the second highest total of the 
tournament). Leicestershire 
won by 106 runs. 

Rain frustrated Sussex's ef- 
forts to get their match against 
Ireland finished. They still bad 
five overs left when they called 
it a day on 323 for 7, just four 
runs short of their record for 
the 60-over tournament. The 
Sussex captain, Alan Wells, 
hit 113. 

There was more unfinished, 
and far less happy, business for 
Sussex off the field after one of 
their players was named last 
night as the player who had 
failed a drug test during the 
championship match against 
Kent at Tunbridge Wells last 
month. However, neither the 
Test and County Cricket Board 
nor Sussex would confirm the 
report until the result of a fur- 
ther. mandatory test on a sec- 
ond urine sample is known. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

■N T GadsOy c Uong b Eaten 1 

S Mohammed c Mwah b Heedey ...O 

G WECcfestone c Rater b Liang — - — -32 

S A Kefea c Marsh b Haadtey _3 

N J Adams c Flaring b Eaten ^8 

N Mobarrmed c & b Patel £ 

B T P Donetoi c Eaten b Uong .29 

tSLWBiamc Patel b Uong 9 

A AMnar st March b Warn ... 2 

DFRafeefteMWib March _ .... — * 

K D Masters not out 3 

Extras 0D6, *14, nMl —24 

Total [5ft3 mn) 182 

FA l-3.2-3.3fl.4-19. 545.6-131. 7-053. 
8-169, 9-179. 

Boning: Heafcy 6-0-132; Eaten 8 2-11- 
Z Hasten 32-6-0; Pare! 12-3-26-1: Hooper 
12-0-47-0: Uong 9-1-36-3: ward 50-28-1; 
Marsh OJ-O-3-1. 

Umpire*: D i Constant and M J Krtchen. 

Cornwall v Wa rwickshire 

ST AUSTELL: Warwickshire beat Conraafl 
by £33 ram. 

MfenwdefUn; won ross 



Not out: MidcBesex’s Mike Getting survives an Ibw appeal against Cumberland at CarEsle Photograph: Simon Wilkinson 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


WARWKXSMHE 

•A J Matas c VWttns b Angpta 4 

N M KSoAti bMMcock .30 

PASmtiiclmeUbAngve.... — 1 

0 P Qatar b Angae — 20 


T L Penney c WBcocfc b Uwei — .... ..~90 

D R Brown c Lsflo b Kent .. — — — — — 67 

SMPoaockbbwef ir 

1M Bums not out — .. — 37 

G VWch cHaidsb Angare 14 

M Edmond nr out 0 

G C Small not out — — ....... — — — 5 

Extras M. fclfl. wll. nb4J 26 

Total (for B, 60 own) 311 

U 1-4. 2-21. 3-59. 4-76. 5-177. 6-227. 7- 
268. 8-294. 9-294. 

Booting: Anpra 12-066-4; U*eB 12-0107- 
Z VWfcofli 12-1-43-1; Ken 12-3-23-1; Hanes 
60330: Fuse 00-170: Into 1312-0. 
CORfMMLL 

SMWUamsbNMKSmtm 52 

G M Thomas o Utatah 44 

R C Drew run out — 0 

C PUROC Sub 0 Edmond 20 

j P Kent c Ostler o N M K Smith ...3 

K J Wdcot* c Onto b P A Srruth 25 

•C R Form c OsOer b N M K Smxh .... —1 

CCLoreilwrbPASmdh 1 


i M Hands Km b Smal — — — — 0 

t A M Snell not out — —10 

DJ Angora e fro»n b SmaB — 6 

tom (KJ. mi. nb£2> 16 

Total (506 own} — m 

FA 1-72. 2-77. 3113. 4-126. 5-157. 3159. 
7-159.3160.9-162. 

P owSrg Rotock 50-250: SmaH 86-1-232: 
Brown 7-1.190: Welch 52-11-1; NMKSmti 
12-3-40-3; Edmond 31-24-1; P A Srrnm 50- 
332. 

Unrobes: R Palmer and D Dennis. 

CumberlaMl v MHfflesex 
CMUSUb UfckDesex brat CMberiand by M2 
runs. 

Cunberian) non toss 


DEVON 

HJMatran runout ._ 
MW Read i 


-34 




M WtoxJ c RDtitaoon b La* . 
G T J Taansard nai out 


.64 


-10 


•PM Roebuck bCoxtoi. 

0 

AJPugarabSucn 





_ .25 

A C Cottam abeem 


J Rhodes □bsanc -raw- 





Bad 

light starts 
play. 


The Citizen Eco-Drive is ace. Just a few minutes murky 
light is enough to make it run and run. Powered by light. 
Quartz accuracy. No battery change. No hassle. Prices 
from £89.50. Model illustrated £145. 3 year guarantee. 
For more details call 01753 897 210. Net one today. 

•CITIZEN Eco-Drive 


p N Vtaekes b Seoeran ... — 2 

M R RanwWasn c Knot b Retting 30 

■MWGBtargbWtecn 71 

J C Pootay e Peercon b Beoch -36 

J D Can- c Durum b trStwutfvwssy — — 82 

Hi R Brow) b CShaginessy 14 

P E War frigr rxx out ,6 

R l Johnson *w b Scoten — — 1 

ARC Fraser c tagam b Scoten 16 

Extras IM. 87. W7. nbUj-.. 2 9 

Total (for 8, 60 wars} 270 

FA 1-3. 2- lift 31ia 4 198.3235, 8246. 
7-247.8270 

DU oot hoc R A Fay. P C R Tufrtol 
Bead tag Strap 83220; Scothem 11-4-29- 
3: O'Sheugnessy 111-74-2; Beech 11380- 
fc ftofrlg 11-352-1; Wfcon 8-2-22- L 


.41 


W 106. 2-85 3116. 4-1191 5-Hft 3148 
7-152.3193. 

Baste Ron 81-190: Co«rai 81-44-1; km 
70-170; Grayson 70-190: Sum 13-048-2; 
Lew 630-332- 

Unrobe*: A A Jons and MKResd. 

CSamotgan v Worcestershire 

CAHMtf:Vtorara to -b e boat tee o^n by 
43 mas. 

WUntoteraniT won toss 
W0RCE5TBBHRE 

T S arts c CaBBy b PsiMn 12 

WPC Wmonc fibPartol ... — 6 

G A Hdi c Data b Psridn J3 


A D Mawson c Tutheb b Fay ... 
DJttsarstficCwYb Fraser 


*TM Moody e CoOey b Butcher ■ 
RKSpmngcMeoonb Croft — 
VS Soto*} cP&Knb Water 
S R tsmptt c Comfy b Wstfro 

tS J Rhodes c Croft b Data 

R KMngtaxtti nm out 

PJNevipwnorauc 

SWKEksnotout 

i (tM. v* 2 ) . 


.123 


.16 


.50 


.13 

-6 


40-310. 


Total (tar 9, « ovare) . 


M J Ingum c Can b Johnson 13 

S T Knw st Bnran b We»i» 6 

S J O'Shaugnesty c Oram b TuftM O 

*tS MDutS»rcC«rbTufhell — -4 

p Beech bWeehes « 

j m Retang bw b Fay a 

A G tobon c Fay b Mteetos JO 

M G Saxhorn c toofey b Msetoa O 

M A Sham not out 3 

Bores CM. wl2. nfcfl4)_ — 45 

Total (496 ovorsj 188 

FA I S. 2 39. 380, 401. 397. 3124, 7- 
138.3158. 3163. 

Orad ta g, Fraser 3-10-1; Fay 120-43-2: John- 
son 31-29-1: Tutaefl 12-3 22-2: Manp 56- 
l-20-l; weehre 76-0-35-3: Rvravafcadi 
10 - 20 . 

UredroK V A Haider and G Sharp. 

Dortnai v Scotland 

CHE9rrSU£6IREER Dortwa boat Beodand 
by 98 runs. 

Scmtanp mi toss 
DURHAM 

StCampheSbRarto 27 

S Hutton b Cowan 13 

■J E Mt*m c Tennant b Thomson 109 

D A Senkroi c Domes b Cwran — — 25 

P Bwtandff b VVOan»n 21 

P D Cotrgscoa c South b Biatn — 26 

SJ E Broon c Et b Btan 1 

tD G C Dgmwaod not Out —30 

M M Bets not out .1 

" _ _ 47 


FA 1-16. 2-28, 335. 4-76. 3182. 3217. 
7-232, 8-248. 8250. 

Boating Wbdun 12-3482; PaHn 12-1-233; 
Crort 12- l-33-i; Bam** 12 
34-1; Bucher 3160-1. 


*G E Loueday e Ntan b DoWn 68 

R Sore c Noon b fasons . ... —10 

T t. Hafl c toon b Smmons —8 

S D Myles st Noon fa Maddy 81 

HMUbHhj 


I run out. 


0030; Dale 33 A Barnett b Moddy 
PJ Odeynotout 


,108 

—22 


tM G Lena not out 


SP James nn our 


H Moma t Rhodes b lUngwxth . 

A Dew c Moody b He* 

•M P Maynanl c Htck b lampO 

PACCttayiun out 

GP Bmcherst Rhodes b We* - 

R D B Croft b lemon 

tc P stetson b Lampm 

SlHMrabBK. 


-28 


PM2. wll, rt>6). 


-32 Total (for 6. 60 oyns). 


. 2*8 


-300 


-40 

—A 


27 


S R Barcncke SUbbBis . 
OT PatMn notoui 


(O 6 .W 10 ). 


Tbt»l (S7 orersj- 


-16 


-210 


FA 1-53. 2-68, 375. 4-111. 3153. 3182, 
7-184. 3203. 9-209. 

O o Aig Moow 12-1-340: NeanoR 8-333 
0: LarruC n-1-353: BMgMnh 132-231; B- 
Is 70-34-2: WeH 9-337-2. 

Umpires: j D Band and B beadbeater. 

Hampshire v Norfolk 

SOUTHAMPTON: Heap*** beat NartA by 
99 mac. 

Hanymike won toss 


FA 1-18, 2-46. 390, 4-242. 328B. 8299. 
Did not tat J P Gorett. J K Barrow. D J 8 
ftartfey. 

BovBnfi Ptusons 33-31; MOTvs 60-320; 
Ftarrry 12 -1-^-0: Senmong 50-20-1; DaMrt 
12-1-631; Ptareon 12-2-430; Maddy 7-3 
532. 

Usmbtra: T E Jeay and D R Shepherd. 

UncobudUre v Gfoocs 
StERFOWfc g o nQaMa ra Mra bariUpcolB- 
stdra by 87 rens. 

GtoucasarsWre man loss 


A j wnght b gu 

R I Dawson c WHson b GM 


lW.w29,nbl2). 
Total (for 7, 60 oven) _ 


•J P Stepnanscn b Goidvndh . 
j S Laney iui out __ 


-107 


icibGotdamah 


FA 1- 45. 2-103, 3-183, 4-235. 3245, 3 
250. 7-289. 

DU not bat: N MBean. J Bofitag. 

Bowttnr Thomson 11-1-531; Btan 11-353 
Z Ctraan 31-52-2; WRtamson 11-1-51-1; 
Reito 11-0-531: Tennant 63230: Smitfi 1- 
0-40. 

9C0IUHP 

BMW PsOBrcon c CampboR b Boas 1 

I L PhRp c U&rtaood b Brown 7 

G N Water not out — 103 

M J Smith c Mean b BaAMfeb 2A 

■CSafcnond c BoRngb Baas 52 

J G WBomson b Bans 0 

tAG Daves e Brown bKMeen 3 

D Cowan not out 


RA 

W KM _ 

VPTanye 
S 0 Udai b GaUStnth 
PRWtn*ernet« 
Extras (Ib6.wl5.iibd)- 


J33 


-23 


e Boon b Gotfembh 8 


■C A rtWsfr c WSstn b Ga . 

A M Smith rat out — 

J Lawts nm out . 


I OjS. b2, wl9, nh2) . 

Total (596 ownO . 


0 

12 

-1 


.61 


-222 


-25 


Tote (fW ft, 60 (Mara) 822 

RA 1-289, 2-285. 3305. 4-315, 3319, 3 
322. 

Did not bat: f AN Arenas. KD Jones. MJThus- 
f*ld. C A Connor. 

BeataC NMman 131-330C Sagais 131-63 
0; GcfcEmXh 12-3-64-4; M W Thomas 6333 
Q; PoweR 33430: D R Ttumei 33150: Boon 
U363.1 


FA 1-5. 2-13. 3107. 4-121. 3130. 3157, 
7-191. 3196, 3219. 

BomBA Oatos 31-130 G« 11334*4; 
Trace 12-1-47-1; Bradford 12-2-52-2; FW 3 
324-1; Annstrang 7.2*231. 
UNCOLNSMRE 

R J Bans c Bat b Smrth 3 


Bctrasfta, tj5.a9.rtjQ. 
Total (for 6, 60 omoj . 


-22 


-202 


FA 1-5. Z-U, 337,4-122. 3128, 3*60. 
DM not boC J A R Star. A M Tennem. K Thom- 
son. 

SeAtoBowi 7-2-131; BOB 23*33% Bmn- 
tntou-3-21-1; Wean 123431: BAgl2- 
4-»0; BWtetn 43313 Campbal 13173 
uratreroKEPatawandMA Johnon. 

Essex v Devon 

CHELMSFORD: Essex boat Damn by 119 
rune. 

Esscaan toss 

esrx 

GAGcwhe Pupi b Hama .50 

D D J Roberson c Tomand b Rhodes . — B 

N WJtsan o Roebuck, b Donatue .105 

SGLpwemtfiaOaiarue — 31 

RC Irani cPi%ib Donohue 50 

•PJ pnefrad notout — 31 

fR J Rons net «a -™. — 

„,38 

312 


T J Boon e Teny b Ituslteld 

C J Rogers o Beflprnti b'Caraar 

s C Gra&mtfi b James 

DR Thomas aw bua 
M J P Ward bm b Sceohenson 
NFrabJsmes , 


DEGBettRwb SmWi 

M R GotAHune b Wash 

PARswiencRyswiibSftwh 

*M A FW o Bst b AReyne 

8 A Bradford b Symonds 

N SGRe Hancock b Baa 

A O ftaraa c Bel b tns . 


-12 


-31 


J 1 


M G POtCi) 0 & b J 
•P G N e u ra l ratcut- 
UW Thomas bCcmor 
M J Samoa ruo our 


-37 


SOdaicRuMlblam 
N J Armsbongrat out — 
tG B Wttbn bi* b AReyne 
rtM.w7.htm 


-30 


■41 


-19 


-135 


tS X Croatay fan b Canto . 

. Extras ubB. *12} 

Total (SM< 


-223 


FA 1-2. 2-18, 3-70. 4-78. 3118. 3215. 7- 
216. 3217. 9m 

: Steonenm 7327-1; ThunWd 10- 


_ _ (bl.lbll.wlfl.nblO).- 
Total (for 5, 60 mere). 


Fa* 1-23, 2-117. 3-179, 4-272. 3283. 
DM not bat A P Gayson, A P Cowan, MC 
ion, P M Such. 

Sovta# Oortoua 12-1-41-5 Ptodes 11- 
0-64-1; Le Rartng 73BB3, Roebuck 12- 
053-0; Horen 7-0-37-1; Cotem 11347-0. 


3-34-1: Connor U^-2-29-3; Jamas 12-143 
3: UdSl 9-1-331: WHBter 31-34-0. 
UnplraE P Way and J H ftante. 

frofaed v Sussex 

BElfW. 5 om« bore reached 323 fof T W- 

tar 55 ram (Tata supped pby). Tbday: 9Ma 

Mandmnioss 

amp 

CWJAawycAb Benson J 67 

KGreanfleU c RtHTrate b Headey 
•A P Wefis c Moore b Header mmm , 
MPSpei^itc Hanson bMcCnxri — 

NJ Lenhamc Rutherford bMCCun 
D R C Lrw c Dunlop b I 
IP Moores b M w PatB__ 

I D K Safebury not out 

VCDratasraraut. 


OSSHB7E 

P R J Biystxi b Antoose 

J D Bean c Warren b Ambrose . 
TJBoatockcVforrenb Taylor . 
M Sncdby o CapH b Pvtmthf , 

ICoddton be b Creel 

RGtt^WttTjyfor 

rs Brwhaa run out 


-33 


-52 


SJRsndwweAmbroseb&nbrcey — 
E S Garnett not out . 


-23 


A D aoKtey c Bailey b Enteey , 

N D Peel Bra b Embuey - 

Extras ®3, w9) . 


— 0 


-136 


Extras tt>7. wl3. nbiO)., 
Total (for 7, 55 men) . 


-30 


-323 


TotaMBCUoma) 

F* 1-0. 2-1. 327. 4-32. 5-56, 3127. 7-135, 
3135,3135. 


Yorkshire’s 
trail blazed 
by Moxon 


MIKE CARET 


ME 1-96. 2-151. 321ft 4243,3297,3307, 
7-3U. 

To bA P W Janus, E S H GtatSrs. 

Brrador M Mr WBraan 10- 1-74-1; Boffoton 
33414); Median 12361-2; Hesatay 103 
S2-3: Hsntaon 123630; D enson 3320-3- 
IRaAID: VDR Benson. K W McCaBen. 0 
He83tay. A R Dunlop. M W Patterson. G D Har- 
mon, fA^ T Rumerfonl. R L Eaftsson. P Median. 
A Paoanon. D M P Moore. 

OOrete: N T Plews and J W Uoyds. 

Leicestershire v Berkshire 
IBCeSfBt LafoastcraMra MBsbtae 
by 106 runs. 

LfifcestersWre non bass 

LBCESTBT9HRE 

V J Wetec H M HbR b Gored .201 

D L Maddy c Lana b Oday -9 

A Habfo c H M Hal b Gcaett 35 

PVStmrrara run wit XQ. 

JM Dawn cTL Hal bGowett 26 

tP A Nixon not out 38 

C C Remy not out J3 

Extras (06. w5. rt>4) 15 

TatW (tor 5, GO orara) — 406 

FA 1-14. 2-91. 3-293. 4-3S8. £387. 
Did not bat • J J Whitaker, D J Mins, G J 
Parsons, ARK Piereon. 

Bowfing; Barrow 12-2-62-0; (May 12363 
1; Myles 30-223' Barnett 12364-0: Ga»- 
ett 1231033: Hanley 5-0-42-0; H M Hall 


reports from Headingjey 
"Yorkshire 345-5 
Nottinghamshire 140 
Yorkshire won by 205 runs 


Putting teams in at Headingley 
has been known to have its re- 
wards. But not when the sun 
blazes down from a cloudless 
sky, not when th&pitch is mild 
mannered and not when much 
of the bowling is, shall we say, 

l efts rfkrinpikhft H. 

Above all. not when there is 
a batsman on view of the class 
of Martyn Moxon, who shred- 
ded Nottinghamshire's attack 
yesterday fay making 137 from 
157 deliveries in a way that sug- 
gested, and the watching Ray- 
mond Illingworth was happy to 
confirm, that he couldstiu nave 
a Tbst future rather than a past. 

Michael Vaughan shared a 
free-wheeling opening part- 
nership of 143 from 32 oveis 
with him and Mhfrad Bevan im- 
provised as possibly only he can 
to score 69 from 42 balls, a piece 
of virtuosity that probably dev- 
astated bowleis who by then 
were exceedingly world weaiy 
and not a little frustrated. 

AH tins left Nottinghamshire 
needing to surpass Warwick- 
shire's 322 in the mal three years 
ago, which is the highest score 
made by a ride batting second 
and winning in this competition; 
unsurprisingly the necessary 
panache was not forthcoming 
against bowling that was always 
more controlled than their own. 

As ever in most days’ cricket, 
though, there was a finer divid- 
ing liire between success and fail- 
ure than the scorecard indicated. 
While Notts probably felt that 
they were better equipped for 
charing a target, there was some- 
thing in the pitch for their 
bowlers while the ball was new. 


BonGq£ Antova 134-26-2: Treto 11-1-40- 
Z Cap* 3316-1; Panbaflhy 76-17-1; Cur- 
ran 4-1-14-0: Emburey 83314-3: Batey 
4-1-133. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE' 

. DJ Capa) b Pad -35 

R R MoragomanB not out 

•R 1 8o(tay not out 

Extra* c*>6, *3) — 

Total (tor 1, 25 mail _ 

ivti-ss. 

DM not bat: MBLoya, KM Curran, IRjWar- 
■en. T C TMdtan. A L Panberthy . J E Emburey. 
CEL Ambrose. JPTtaior. 


-69 


-26 


-139 


N J Tralnor cGIb Braebord 14 rura. 

A5ymon(te«W*sonbBracJforo 67 

MWAUeynebTowa 4 

tR C Russel c Gouktoone b Armstrong 27 

T H C Hancock st WOson b Fen 10 

M C J BaS c GBeu b GU 31 


Total ’(47 JR omtcA . 
ret 1-4. 2-13. 314. 4- is. 362. 666. 7- 
78.8-227. 3134, 

Bowtaw Wafctfi 31-231: Smith 31-21-3: 
LaHs 32-1S-2; ASajne 933-23Z Ba* 93- 
24-1; Symontfs 34-18-1. 

Uopfoes A G T VfMkW arte M j Harrs. 

Morthants v CttesMre 

NORTHAMPTON; HrwWrxiiyWnmlia but 
c&wftpe by trfra a fait a to . 


JO 

_0 


UnpferaK R JuRansnd P Adams. 

OxfonlBtiiro v 
ASTON ROWANT: Lancashh* beat Oxford- 
shire by 109 runs. 

(MMWlle aron tosa 

LANCASHIRE 

M A Atherton e Arnold b Ewns — 79 

*M Wfobonaon c Knlghttey b Eftson .62 

NJ Speak b Joynor 83 

N H Falibrotbor c Evens b EBson -46 

G 0 Uoyd c Joyner b EKson 2 

fW KHaggBrab Amc*d 8 

I D Austin not out 2 

S Ehaorthy not out — ... 5 

Extra* (Ib5. wlSJ 23 

Total (tor 5. 60 ovaraj . , . XIO 

retl-147.2-15B.32S2. 4-260. 3293.3 
303. 

DU met bmb G Ystea. G Chapfita. P J Uantn. 
Ba nt ing Arnold 11- 1-57-1: jomar 13043 
1: laudat 130-44-0; data 30-230: Jones 
4-33447 Bans 131-431; Stem 12-063 

OXFORDSHIRE 

tJ N Bany b Aus» 1 

KRMusatob Austin 10 

S V Lauoat b Yem 57 

RJWBamscMRSbBmrihy 3 

B C A Ettson c Rraamther b haxtxrnher — 42 

CS KrcgKtaynotout 61 

S G Joyner c Has b Uoyd 11 

AJaneanotout - 5 

Extra* <Jb7. wi nb3j JJ. 

Total (for 6, 60 orato) 201 

TWfc 1-1. 2-16. 333. 4-101. 3157. 318ft 
DM not hatr*R A Bwb. K A Amota. I J Curtis. 
Boating Matin 7-4-80; Austin 7-1-24-2; & 
wOTOiy 6-2-10-1; Chappie 4-0-130: Yatas 12- 
3231; Waoanaon 12-332-0; Speak 408147. 
Fartrother 5-0-231; Uoyd 33231. 
Uiapiraa: A CtoMon and C T Spanoar. 

SomartatvSiiffoSc 

TAUNTON: Sontoraet beat SufToBi try 62 
nm. 

Somersat non toas 
SOMBtSST 

M N Uw hw uu b Stati 7 

P D Banter run out „,45 

SC EBCtasane c UnranbOaMn* 17 

M E TrascotMck b Mtisr 15 

S Lae nm out .IDA 

*A N Hajrturst c 4 b Mffw 21 

K A Parsers b Graham 51 

tflJ Turner c Randall b Graham .40 

GD Rosa not our 1 ? 

ARCaddfoknotou js 

Eara*<b2.fo3.w9.nb2J 16 

Total (Tor a, 60 OtersJ— ^.838 

ret lrlfl, 246. 372. 4-127. 3186. 3248, 
7-315. 3316, 

DldBatbetHRJTiwnp. 

Boadtag Graham 12-3732; Steel 131-62- 
t NWer 12-1-61-2; 
lay 12377-0; Wlesunya 2-3130. 
SUFFOLK 

DW Papons 39 

s M Ctottoits c Turner b Cadtic* U 

K M Wlesurtya c Lae b Trump !lB2 

« F&3 ! h Paraons — 16 

*P J Caley nctow m 

ID Qahom b Caddtok JTs 

A J Squra c Treseodadt b Roae S 

C A Mltor not out 3 

Btina* (& 1 . Ib9.nai.nb8) 33 

(tore. 60 own) 271 

ret 1-25. 2-93. 3118. 4-192. 5-21A, 3 
232. 

Did nc* twb 1 A 0 frown, A K Goldte S A 
StBBL 

BmxBng CakftA 13046-2; Rase 12-2-44- 

1 ; Trump 12-0-51-1; Lee 8-0-35-0; Paraaiw 

UnpIraK J H Hampshire and J F Steele. 

Staffordshire v Derbyshire 

MWJBDojwWra beat SUtonialteby 

CKIH ■WtCISx 

SZdflbiiJtJtia wofl toss 
STAFFORDSHIRE 

•SJ Dean runout L 

PFShswc KrtWenb DeFraas 32 

J A tttetetfwuae tow b Dean 

L Potter tow bDeFreitas o 

KNPSGBltowbOeFtaitas !TjQ 

A Jftmonc tones b Dean .4 

TM 1 Humphries c KrOrken b Dean 0 

C G Rrtham b Vandrau lg 


But this was one of those 
wretched days far them when the 
good bails contrived to miss the 
Mw rather than find it The 
trouble was that although Chris 
Cairns produced several beau- 
ties, beating even Moxon, there 
were far too' few from other 
sources and Notts failed to keep 
an accurate off-stump line. 

Thus Moxon never looked 
back after locating - and deal- 
ing with severely - the first of 
many half-volleys. Thereafter 
he had a stroke for almost every 
ban. most of them majestically 
timed, and gradually he hit pow- 
erfully through the line, which 
was not entirely straightforward 
on a pitch of lowish and occa- 
sionally variable bounce. 

He gave one, maybe two, 
hard chances, the first long af- 
ter ’Yorkshire were up and away. 
But judged by tire usual helter- 
skelter of one-day cricket, it was 
flawless batting of a high pedi- 
gree. There cannot be a better 
equipped opener in the coun- 
try, not withstanding the ven- 
erable Graham Gooch. 

Illingworth knows this. He 
wanted to rake Moxon to South 
Africa last winter but did not get 
his way. A damaged thumb 
stemmed the flow of runs that 
put Moxon in the selectors' 
minds earlier in the season and 
although there could be a case 
for playing three specialist open- 
ing batsmen against Pakistan lat- 
er this summer, the presence of 
Messrs Waqar and Youais 
means this tendency to pick up 
such injuries is the only question 
mark on Moron’s cv. 

Ironically, a couple of blows 
on the boot from yorkers gave 
Moxon most cause for concern 
in rids Timings. In the end he was 
caught on the boundary, where 
Nottin ghamsh ire picked up four 
of their five wickets, which may 
tell you something about the 
quality of their attack. 


PFOdgny notout 

DJ Brock b Jones — 

A Richardson c & b Jones ..... 

Extras ®7. wl8) 

Total (562 overs) 


47 

19 

_ 

2 5 

J.78 


w* 1-33, 2.7ft 3-78. 4-78, 378, 378. 
7-69. 3126. 3178. 

Banting Malcolm 131430: Harts 34-13 
0; Danes* 12-331-3; Doai 12-1-S2-3: Van- 
drau 12-7-20-1; Jones 32-30-2. 

DERBYSHIRE 

KJ Barnett bRWgway 34 

J E Owen-c Hunpnnea b frock -.T 

TJGOXSonnunruiout -.62 

C J Adams not out -.68 

Extra* (IbB, wl)„. 3 

Total (tor Z 263 oners) 180 

Fat 1-31, 249. 

DM not bat *D M Jones. P A J Deficit*, 
TKM KrWtaft M ) Vanfrau, A J Hams, K J 
Dean. D E Malcotm. 

Boating frock 6-1-33-1: Rctraidson 7-0 
424): fbdguiy 31-41-1; Patter 3322-0: Dul- 
«n 1.3327 jy. Fettttam 1-37-0. 

Umpire*: B Dudeston and K J Lyons. 

Surrey v Netheriamfs 

THE OVAL: Staray boat the N atli w taaU by 

159 runs. 

Surrey uon toss 
SURREY 

D J Bicfcnefl C van NcarM|k b Zidftqar ..48 

M A Butcher c Cantrell bZuffiqar —GO 

*TA J Steurat Rw b Cantrek — SO 

A D frown b BaMter 72 

AJHdhoakecZumqaropanmH 29 

D M Ward b BOWStra 7 

BPJuianbwnDijh 23 

t J Ward ever Noortwijk b van J4 

ACS Bgott not out 12 

J E Ban ja rai c Zukterant b van OQk 4 

RM Pearson cdeUedeb van D^t H 

Extra* flb9. m«) -15 

Total (60 ovora) 346 

Fa*". 1-108. 2-135, 3-217, 4 258, 3277, 
3281, 7-313, 8-318, 9-322. 

Bowfing Pnr^e 12-241-0; 8aW«r 11-356- 
U Boerstra 7-0431; van Dijk 83574; 
Camrefl 123532; de Leede 1311-0; ZU- 
fcto 7353-2: ZUderem 23130. 


NETHSOJWeJS 

P ECanbel c Stewart b Benjamin 

.25 

8 


.19 

B Zuktoent st Smart b Pearson 
K J van NoortM^k Ibw b Hoteoaka 
AZUkqar b Jukan 

-20 

12 

27 

21 

H Boersire lira b Jutan ... 7 . 

Z"Z'3 

SwanD^bJuban 

5 

0 


. M 

ToCar (424 oven) 

1B7 


Rafc 143.2-56.3-71. 4 90. 3115, 31JG9. 
7-170, 3171. 3181. 

BowNme Juton 9.4348-3; Benjawi 7-2- 
24-1; PvWi 31-22-2: Hoffioake 83332: 
Peareon 31-331. 

ttaptee J c Baktaratone and R A MMte. 

YoricsMre v NotHnghamriilra 
HEADMGtET: YOrtoMro Into NoUfetfWSK 
x*U« by 205 runs. 

Afottfo^nmsMra i*an tosa 
YORKSMRE 

MOMoHorrc PICK b Tolley ^037 

MP Vaughan c Metcalfe b Evans 64 

"D Bras c Robnaon b Pick 26 

M G Beran b Cams 39 

A McfraUi c Boren b Evans 9 

C Vwvto not out 11 

tR J Bfelm not out 1 

EWras CDS. ID 12. *5. nb6) 28 

TOM (for 5, BQ <Mn | ... S4S 

Ear. 1-143, 2-220. 3-286, 4308, 3343. 
DM not taM: DGougv PJHartJay.CEWSB- 
vnraood. R o stamp. 

PWn g Evans 12-1-57-2; Calms 12-1-76- 

BK * 11 - 0 - 5^°: P** 

13042-1: ToBey 33531. 
NQTTDHBtMWSKRE 

P Rppterqb Hartley ^ 

A A Mete offe c vaqgnan o sterap -2B| 

*P **nam b Sterne . c 

C L Cairns c frakeyb I , 

C “ Toliw e SftierwoodbL. 
fLNP Wdttver four o StemR 

RT Bates luw bHwtley 

K P Ewans b White 

M N Bowen not out 

R A Pick b Gourfi ' 

6trB (B>S. w7, raSi t 

tow («33 ovora) — 

UmpJw; G I Burgess and J W Haidar 


TOUR yTCH : Farmers (Fa 
tbrad): Bnash Uniwrstec v Vx& 



1/ 
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Masterful Moody 
slams Glamorgan 


DEREK HODGSON 


reports from Cardiff 
Worcestershire 253-9 
Glamorgan 210 
WtorcestersWre win by 43 runs 


Worcestershire have had a 
dreary season, short of bowling, 
Graeme Hick inconsistent and 
playing on a flat, heart-break- 
er of a square at New Road. A 
first Championship victory over 
Somerset lifted spirits and this 
win, spearheaded by captain 
Tom Moody, added cham- 
pagne. 

Bar Gfcamargan had made the 
best of starts at bright, breezy 
Sophia Gardens, the ‘unknown' 


.Owen Pa rkin knocking off the 
top erf the Worcestershire order 
for only 35 runs. 

Parkin looks a promising re- 
cruit, bom in Coventry, arriving 
via Bath University. Six feet tall, 
fair-haired and 23, he has a lithe, 
whippy action, swin gs the ball 
away and has a quick faster balL 
He made his debut in 1994 and 
would probably have matte an 
impact last aimmer faq fnr n yv 
nous bade injury. 

Phil Weston’s dtemiapii re- 
vived speculation about the 
pitch, expected to turn, as the 
ball seemed to hold up. Tun 
Curtis was trying to dear extra- 
cover, Graeme Hick deep-cov- 
er. For whatever reasons, 
Worcestershire were 35-3 and 


Llong digs Kent out 
of a Fenland mire 


DEREK PRINGLE 


reports from March 
Kent 275-5 
Cambridgeshire 182 
Kent win by 93 runs 


When it is finally formed, the 
England Cricket Board will 
have as one of its objects the 
raising of standards in Fn glwh 
cricket at every level. For the 
moment, however, this remains 
something of a pipe-dream: 
and Cambridgeshire, even with 
the home advantage of a slow 
springy pitch, were no match for 
a Kent side at present on top of 
the Championship table. 

It may seem unfair making 
such sweeping condusrions from 
the evidence of a NatWest tro- 
phy match, but Cambridgeshire, 
as holders of the MCC one-day 
trophy, are one of the better 
Minor County sides around. 
However, from the moment 
Nigel Dong's maiden century 
helped Kent to a total of 275, 
m the home side were never in 
contention, and after a promis- 
ing start to the day, they made 
just 182 - Giles Ecclestone 
contributing a lusty 92. 

Ditches abound in the Fens 
and Kent, having won the toss, 
-found themselves deeply en- 
trenched in one at 27-3, a mini- 
collapse precipitated more by 
the slow pitch than the guile of 
the opening bowler Kevm Mas- 
ters, who was once a peripher- 
al member of the Kent staff. 


Fortunately for the visitors, 
Dong and _ Mark Ealham 
proved an able pair of sa pper s, 
digging their team from the 
mire with a fourth-wicket part- 
nership worth 104. Ealham; re- 
cent^ m splendid form with the 
ball, was first to reach his 
fifty. He departed soon after, 
however, yorked by Nadeem 
Mohammed. 

His departure did not affect 
Dong who, in his fourth 
NatWest mairrfi, continued to 
accelerate, adding another 144 


16 overs had gone^They were 
in a pit and if Moody is tall 
enough to stand on die bottom 
and look over the top, he still 
had to call upon that Aus- 
tralian resilience to lead diem 
but 

He found a reliable partner 
in Vfloram Solanld, the pair 
adding 100 in 20 overs; only 
Steve Witkin seemed able to 
block the escape. But even 
Witkin could do hide about the 
rampaging Moody and he 
Clowned a fine inning: with a 
thunderous 54th over in which 
be hit Gary Butcher straight for 
six, lofted him over extra for an- 
other and was only a few feet 
short of a third to long-off 
Moody’s 123 came off 129 bans 
and also included six fours. 

Glamorgan set off just before 
3 p.m. and for 15 overs Steve 
James and Hugh Moms batted 
as though victory was a for- 
mality. Three seamers made do 
impact, but as soon as Richard 
Hhngworth appeared, a wicket 
fefl. but not to the bcrwler. 


James pushed to cover and 
set off Moms, seeing 
there was only a 50-50 chance 


that 


runs, first wife Carl Hooper and 
leer. Strxkb 


then Matthew Walker. Striking 
the ball cleanly, he finished 
unbeaten on 115. 

Already the prime contender 

for man of the nnalrfi TJnng 
sealed the contest with a salmon 
leap at backward point to get rid 
of the home team's skipper, 
Nigel Gadsby. The catch 
knocked the stuffing out of 
Cambridgeshire, who had al- 
ready lost Saleem Mohammed 
in the first over, caught behind 
off Dean Headley. 

The recently rehabilitated 
fast bowler then removed Simon 
JCellett with- & beauty- -that- 
bounced and left the batsman. 
With Nick Adams following in 
the 10th over, die home ade 
found themselves on 18-4. 

After that, only Ecdestone 
and Brad Don elan looked able 
to cope, and only then on re- 
duced terms, with even Kent's 
acting captain and wicket- 
keeper, Steve Marsh, giving 
himself a bowl by the end. 


of a run, sent him back: Steve 
Lanqntt had the ball into Steve 
Rhodes first. Four overs later, 
Morris was taken at the wicket 
as Illingworth tied him up and 
Glamorgan were struggling 
when the captain, Matthew 
Maynard, anxious to maintain 
mo ment um, mistim ed a puIL 

The retrenchment was slow, 
Adrian Dale and Tbny Cottey 
raising 36 in 14 overs before 
Cottey took a chance and Phil 
Newport fired in and hit the 
stomps. By then Worcester- 
shire had unveiled their own 
new quick bowler, Scott FJlis, 
22, a Warwick student, strong 
build, shortish run, fast-arm 
action, late Of En gland nnde r- 
19. He may have been nervous, 
tending to over-pitch. Dale and 
Gary Butcher taking advan- 
tage as they reduced the target 
to 113 off the last 20 overs. 

Dale was then tempted by 
Hick for Moody, at square leg, 
torus with his bade to the ball, 
circle and, with the sun in his 
eyes, take the catch with extra- 
ordinary judgement. 

When Phil Newport limped 
out, after eight owns, Glamor- 
gan might have glimpsed a last 
chance but Stuart Lampitt 
bowled both Robert Croft and 
Colin Metson and the rest, 69 
off 42 balls, three wickets re- 
maining, was arithmetic. 


Gill troubles Gloucestershire 


MICHAEL AUSTIN 


reports from Sleaford 
Gloucestershire 222 
Lincolnshire 135 
Gloucestershire win by 87 runs 


Cricket’s annual one-day fu- 
nathon when the optimistic mi- 
nors take on the somewhat 
anxious majors produced an 
impish performance from Lin- 
colnshire. Not many amateurs 
dismiss professionals within 60 
overs, but they did. 

Only an innings of 87 from 83 
balls by Andrew Symonds, the 
man of the match who hit four 
sixes and nine fours, lifted 
it Gloucestershire at a well ap- 
pointed ground steeped in his- 
tory, where W. G. Grace, an 
illustrious county forebear, once 
trod 

Sleaford have played at the 
London Road headquarters for 
at least 162 years. Bren the dob 
cannot pinpoint a specific date. 
This was another golden day in 


their history, flhnninated by 
the 24-year-old Neil GDI, an 
eJecto'cal contractor from Brad- 
ford returning 4 for 44, Lin- 
colnshire’s best return in the 
competition’s history. He also 
held a towering catch and ran 
out Jonathan Lewis, backing up 
too far, off his own bowling. 

GDI, who plays for Windfall 
in the Bradford League, bowled 
fast left arm and troubled 
Gloucestershire with the sup- 
port of a ridge which mast 
have reminded Jack Russell, 
England’s saviour at Lord’s, of 
the ode situated a considerable 
distance south; Courtney Wdsh 
stffl opted to bowl from the op- 
posite end, down the hill. 

A crowd of 2,000 applauded 
Russell all the way to the crease 
before he took root at 121 for 
4. Another day, another chal- 
lenge, met with the firm RusseD 
handshake. 

Russell found an ally in Mar- 
tyn Ball, who later clutched the 
catch of the match, a hot one 
at backward point to dismiss 


Mark Fefl, Lincolnshire’s cap- 
tain. 

This is the yeariy jamboree of 
the butcher, foe baker and the 
candlestick maker, whose clos- 
est touch toplaying against big 
names is the newsprint score- 
board. Fell, a former Notting- 
hamshire batsman, is loosely 
termed a florist, working in the 
family business, but offered a 
distinct tout* of flower power 
in a defiant innings of 31 before 
being fifth out at 61 

Anthony Towse and Simon 
Oakes also added to the re- 
spectability zone, sharing an 
eighth-wicket partnership of 
49. Other definitive perfor- 
mances were few but those of 
the Sleaford back-up crew could 
not be underestimated. No one, 
apart freon weekend bar staff 
receives any payment 

This special day when the 
professionals meet the amateurs 
is a salutary reminder of their 
own origins and genial Glouces- 
tershire loved every minute of 
ft. 



freedom, the historic 12-metre yacht, punches through the swell of St Tropez in the Rotex Cup Photograph: KOS 


Diagana to miss the Olympics 


Athletics 


Stephane 
400 met 


.e Diagana, the world 
metres hurdles bronze 
medallist, haspulied out of the 
French team for next month's 
Olympics with a foot injury. 

“There was no solution,” said 
the 27-year-old European record 
holder. “One month ahead of 
the Games, there was too much 
work to do. It was impossible. I 
didn’t want to make ft worse." 

Anton ella Bevflacqua, the 
high jumper who last month 
foiled two dope tests for the 
banned stimulant ephedrine, 
was yesterday named in Italy’s 
squad for Atlanta. 

The Italian athletic federa- 


tion (Fldal) argued that there 
are no grounds to ban ber from 
international competition, al- 
though the squad has to be ap- 
proved by the Italian Olympic 
Committee later this week. 


An Italian judicial enquiry 
tlameaf- 


cteared Bevflacqua of blame ; 
ter the first positive test in Mi- 
lan on 4 May. but a ruling has yet 
to be made on the second posi- 
tive test in Bologna on 26 May. 

Fidal has sent the Interna- 
tional Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration all the details of their 
enquiry into the first case for a 
final ruling. 

The Monte Carlo-based 
IAAF have a mandatory three- 
month ban for ephedrine, but 
an International Olympic Com- 


mittee ruling allows leeway for 
errors made in good faith pro- 
viding they are not due to neg- 
ligence or imprudence. 

The decision to include 
Bevflacqua in the Olympic 
squad could lead to the athlete 
competing at Atlanta while be- 
ing subject to an IAAF ban or 
inquiry. 

But' the Fldal president. Gi- 
anni Gola, insis ted the sce- 
nario was unlikely: “I don’t 
believe the IAAF will doh [im- 
pose a ban] because competing 
in the Olympics is governed by 
IOC rules. I think it’s dear that 
since the federation judge ap- 
plied an IOC ruling, no rules 
have been broken." 

Billy Konchella, twice the 


world 800m champion, ruled 
himself out of Kenya's team yes- 
terday, saying he was in no 
shape to compete. “I am not 
coming to Nairobi for the trials 
[starting tomorrow]." he said. “1 
have been down with knee 
problems and I am now un- 
dergoing treatment My doctors 
have not allowed me to do 
speed training yet," said 
Konchellah from his summer 
home in the Netherlands. 

“It is disappointing that 1 can- 
not do the trials and cannot do 
the Olympics. This would have 
to be my last opportunity to try 
to win an Olympic place. Syd- 


ney [2000] will be too late.” 
added Koncheli 


I Konchellah, who turns 34 
in October. 


Juve bid for Shearer 




Jnventus have offered Black- 
bum £12m for Alan Shearer, ac- 
cording to Italian television 
and newspaper reports. The 
deal, which might suit both the 
club and the player, reported- 
ly would involve the Italian in- 
ternational striker Fabrizio 
Ravanelli going to Ewood Park, 
phis a substantial cash settle- 
ment for Rovers. 

Alex Ferguson hopes today to 
sign the 31-year-old Dutch goal- 
keeper Raymond van der Gouw 
on a free transfer from Vitesse 
Arnhem as Manchester Unit- 
ed’s No 2. United have offered 
van deT Gouw a three-year deal 
and he was at Old Trafford yes- 
terday finalising terms. 

Birmingham’s hopes of sign- 
ing Jean- Pierre Papin from 
Bayern Munich may rest on the 
readiness of businesses in the 
West Midlands to help the First 


Division dub pay the former 
French international’s salary. 
Trevor Rands, the Birmingham 
manager, -said that-Papin was 
“very interested" in moving to 
St Andrew’s and called for 
sponsors to help meet wage de- 
mands believed to be around 
£15,000 a week. 

Mark McGhee, the Wolves 
manager, will watch the Czech 
Republic’s JE2m-rated goal- 
keeper, Petr Kouba, at Old 
Trafford today, having con- 
firmed that he bad contacted 
Sparta Prague about the fee 


they are seeking. 

The forward Paul Stewart, 


who helped Sunderland clinch 
the First Division title after 
joining them on a free transfer 
from Liverpool, has signed a 
two-year contract. 

Leeds' South African striker 
PhD Masmga flew to Switzer- 
land yesterday to discuss a 
transfer to St Gallen after the 
chibs had agreed a £500,000 fea 


Moriarty takes over 


Rugby League 


DAVE HADF1ELD 


By a masterpiece of planning, 
even by the standards of this 
sport, ^fales and England will 
decide one European Champi- 
onship tonight in Cardiff while 
the attention of most of the 
country wiD be on Euro-matters 
150 miles away. 

Appropriately, Paul Moriar- 
ty ^ - no mean schoolboy football 
player himself - will be Abies’ 


:. He succeeds David Young, 
an ever-present in recent Welsh 
sides, who tore ankle ligaments 
in France three weeks ago. 

The other injury news for 
Wajes is mixed. Anthony Sulli- 
van is fit to play on one wing, 
but Gerald Cardie misses out 
with Jason Critchley moving to 
the flank and Allan Bateman, 
fresh from Australia, in the 
centres. 


“We still think it is a pretty 
strong side," said a wary Eng- 
land coach, Phil Larder. “W? al- 
ways think Wales are likely to 
be formidable on home soil. 
They will certainly play with a 
lot of passion.’’ 

For once, however, that pas- 
sion is unlikely to be quite 
enough. Despite the loss of 
Martin Offiah. Paul Newlove 
and Karl Harrison from his 
first -choice side. Larder has a 
team of true international cal- 
ibre at his disposal. 

WUO: PAfabMoa lOWwm Sean): ASatewn 
StHetaW. A Mom (Cmuna). C [Mm (Ubr 
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IMron jSaflMd teas): M Jnno* 
Mtarinsoni. XCunUM (St Hokncj. n CMi 
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mk 0«ufei But Sod. C Morin rft HotonsL Sh*- 
■WwtMi DEMmkiCUMMTlBnj.UHaa 
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Whitaker leaves the field in his wake 


Michael Whitaker and Mid- 
night Madness produced a turn 
of foot which no one could 
match when winning yester- 
day’s Mercedes-Benz Prize on 
the opening day of the Aachen 
Nations Cap Stow in Germany. 
It was their second successive 
win in this competition and 
they were runners-. ip in 1994. 

Whitaker was second to go in 
a field of 71 horses, which would 
normally be considered a hope- 
less draw. But be whizzed round 
to such effect that Piet Ray- 
makers, who finished second for 


The Netherlands on Jewel's 
Amethyst, was some 6.45 sec 
slower. Close behind came Ger- 
many's Olympic champion, 
Ludger Beetbaum on Gaylord. 

Midnight Madness has had a 
couple of weeks off since twist- 
ing his off-fore fetlock in St 
Gallen earlier this mouth. As- 
suming he remains sound — 
and retains the wonderful form 
he showed yesterday - he is like- 
ly to go to Atlanta as Whitak- 
er’s reserve horse. 

TWostep, Whitaker’s first 
choice, continues to progress 


since cracking two bones in his 
withers in February. He has 
jumped double dear rounds in 
Grand Prix competitions, fin- 
ishing fourth in Luxembourg 
and third in Arnhem on the last 
two Sundays. Mkinighl Madness 
is expected to be in the British 


being ridden by Robert Smith, 
will be included. Yesterday 
Smith jumped the grey steadi- 
ly hi the Mannesmann contest 
and he was clear until malting 
a single error going into the fi- 
nal double. 


teamfor Friday’s Nations Cup, 
or the 


with Twostep being saved for 1 
Grand Prix on Sunday. 

Ronnie Massarella, the 
British team manager, will not 
pick the Nations Cup team un- 
til tomorrow, but it seems like- 
ly his own horse. Orthos, now 


AACHEN NATIONS CUP SHOW: Manatfe* 
BMtt PrtzK L Midnijyn Madness (M Whnak- 
er. GB) dear, as.ASsec; 2 Jewel's Amethva 
(P Rayfnatere, Neih) dear, 75.94; 3 Gaytan) 
n. Beerbaum. Gen dear. 76.80. ScMMar 
Ftafcn Prime lUroEodu Manor (PDdweau. 
Pr) dear, 64.20; 2 Loro Piana Roscpnten (R 
Pessoa. Bra) dear. 6&AO; 3 Caonwux IS van 
Peasadien, Bdl dear. 65^0. Mames- 
n»nn Ww 1 May Day {A Botopu. n) dear, 
2 Ten Cate Edison (E Hendra. Nethj 
dear. 73LB5; 3 Baoenna (M Meredifor- 
mann. Gad dear. 76.25. 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Nicklaus returns for the Open 


Golf 


Jade Nicklaus will extend bisun- 
broken run in the majors to 139 
when he tees off in the 124th 
Open at Royal Lytham and St 
Annes on 18 July. 

Tournament organisers yes- 
terday confirmed that Nick- 
laus. who won the Open in 
1966 and 1978, bad decided to 
enter the event after his solid 
performance earlier this 
month in the US Open. Nick- 
laus, 56, had said he would not 
make the trip to England un- 
less be fell that he could be 
competitive. 

Nicklaus will be joined by II 
other former Open champions, 
including Americans Mark 
& Cakavecchia (1989), five-times 
winner Tom Watson and the 
defending champion, John 
Daly. 

The other former champions 
in the record entry of 1,919 are 
Bob Charles, winner in 1963, 
Gary Player, who won in 1974, 
Sandy Lyle champion in 1985, 
Greg Norman (1986 and 1993), 
Nick Faldo (1987, 1990 and 


1992), Ian Baker-Finch 
Nick Price (1994) and Seve 
Ballesteros (1979, 1984 and 
1988). 

Ballesteros, who won at Roy- 
al lythmn in 1979 and 1988, wfll 
be bidding to become the first 
player to win the Open three 
rimes in a row at the same venue 
since Scotland’s ’Em] Morris Jnr 
managed it at Prestwick in 
1870. 

The US Open champion, 
Steve Jones, is also in the fist of 
93 players who are guaranteed 
a place in the final 156. “It is an- 
other wonderful entry, not only 
with unparalleled strength in 
depth, but also lull of interest," 
said Michael Bonallack, the 
secretary of the Royal and An- 
cient dub. 

“We are delighted that Gary 
Player will contest his 42nd 
straight Open, and that Jack 
Nicklaus mil extend his king 
unbroken run in the majors to 
139." 

Spain's Sergio Garda, at 16, 
will become the youngest Open 
participant since Ireland’s Ho- 
nan Rafferty first appeared in 
1980. 


AtWotlcs 

France's Stephane Diagana, the wortd 
400 metres hurdles bronze medallist, 

puled out from the French team fer next 
month's Olympics wttti afoot Injury Di- 
anna. the 27-iiearoftJ European record 
holder; who was one of France’s best 
hops for attack and field medal In At- 
lanta, had an unsuccessful fitness test 
at The French championships last 
weekend. Also injured and unable to 
compete is the twice world 800m cham- 
pion, BWy Konchellah, who yesterday 
ruled himself out of Kenya's Olympic 
team because of knee problems. 
Namibia's Frankie Fredericks came 
ctose to the 100 metres world record 
yestentty, ctocHng9^7 seconds at an 
International athletics event in Helsin- 
ki, Finland. Fredericks's time was the 

fastest this >«ar and just 0. Msec out- 
skfc the American Leroy Burrefi’s world 
record of 9.85sec set In Lausame near- 
ly taro years ago. 


mnONALIJEAaie Morareol Ll PRStutfi 3; 
nodfe2SanFm*Ko£Crarea7PMttfet- 
O; Sr loute 9 Attama 2: New Yoi* Mas 2 
Colorado 1 


Leegje East v West select fixture. John 
Harkes, the former Sheffield Wednes- 


day and Derby midfielder now playing 
' lited, has 


ananuwoiiai. HEEnw s nuu, Ho} 

■ miiii i Tin iim 


Lfftfaf pooltloaE hh'i : 

icH (Nam) <LB7: 2 D Brarfnoto (GB) 1&13: 


3 D Baler (Can} 10.15. 310 b banflex 1 T 
Jones (GS) ISAtac 2 F Bater (ta) 2366; 


3 LTOflfi fCIm) 13>67. 200a: X V Detatotin 
(tea) 20EQHO; 2 R Den*m BA) 2063! S D 
Oaks 0151 2068. 400a: 1 IThonaB (SB) 


Boxing 

Britain's Henry Akinwande has been gv- 
en a change of opponent In his bkl tor 
die vacant World Boons Organisation 
heevywe)0«tltie in Indio, California on 
Saturday. The 2B-yeer-old London- 
bom fighter win now face Jeremy 
wa Earns, of Canforrtia, after his orig- 
nal scheduled opponent, Alex ZOBren, 
suffered a cut over his left eye In train- 
ing That needed 12 stitches. 

Norwich's Jonathan ThERten faced a late 

forM^e wranMrtematlonal Boxing 

Federation Inter-Continemal tttfclhex- 
arn was due to meet Mark Hammon, 
of the United States, at MansBeid Leisure 
Centre, burtheOMahoma-tased box- 
er toted a medksL The 21-ysarokf, who 
unexpect ed y knocked-out Paul “Scrap 
bon" Ryan in his test fight, wa now face 
Wolverhampton's Mark CoCns. 
INTERNATIONAL BOXING FEDERATION 
HEAVYWEIGHT TITLE CONTEST CDwtBUtd, 
Gar, Mad: M Moorer (US) ta A Schulz (Ger. 
hokteriprs 


for Washington side, DC United, 
been cteted up both for the vrertd squad 
and the 'East 1 select. 

RfA WORLD ALL-STARS fv BrsdT, Now York, 
14 AM: eoataepaa Creaoo (Mac. H0*> 
teas. Dofcntoa: Docaly ffrt , Mom Gfl, M> 
ISA), —ten StekMeHuri. MMHNdaa 
Boiakov (Bui), etooto (FT). KmMm (US), hao 
(Eng), B odoo d a r « nrti: M win o ni 
(Ben. Lanina (Den). Mhra Depart, Pale 
(Ghana), Romatto (Bn, VMS (hi. Wsati 

(UberUj. Zota (TD. 

Manchester City, retested last season. 

wffl help kick-off Sky Sports five cover- 
age of the Nationwide Football league 
next season. City's First DMston game 
against Ipswich at Maine Road on Fri- 
day 16 AugiSt will be the first of BO live 
j£mes from across die three divisions 
(hat Sky wIE screen. 
Nxnorewoeroonwu iracwE-u — gapwi 
on Sta r sports M 18 MB Mancheoar Coy v 
toswtefs Son 1& Bm.mghsn « crystal Pataca: 
Toas 20: Swridan v MftMs (Coca Cota Cup); 


tire Open in 1966 and 1978. had de- 
cided to enter the toisnament after his 
solid performance earlier the month m 
the US Open. Niddauswfil be joined by 
11 other former Open champions, in- 
cluding Americans Mark Calcawcchla 
(19®), five-times winner Tom Watson 
and the defending champion Jorm 
Daly Spain's Sergo Garcia, at 16. will 
become the youngest Open participant 
since Ireland's Ron Rafferty in 1980. 


Sailing 

The Olympic yachtsman Lawrie Smith 
was yesterday named as the skipper far 
Team EPs crew in the 1997-98 Whit- 
bread Round the World Race. John 

Salen, the Team EF vice-president said 
Smith, who won a bronze medal in the 
Soingc^atmeBarratonaOlyrnp^ 


four years ag3, had always been fefiret 
ityofre 


Hockey 

Mandy Nicholis, the Slough sinker, en- 
sured that Great Britain shared the sports 
yesterday in Madrid in at entertaining 
1-1 draw against Spain. She scored the 
vital equaliser in die 29th minute, af- 
ter Lucia Lopez had put Spam, the 
0^npfcctBnTplons,aheadfoumtnuiBS 
earfler. 


choice: ‘Fbr a variety of reasons tt has 

teken some time to reach a Aral agree- 
ment, but l couldn't be tappier with the 

end result" he said. 
MOMM'rSIATERESUISrWktMlMtoyMai 
Mb NtfkMBl ChanplOMtato (NoWftfcixS 
W R* (S Brewo); 2 tty Flnasr p IMy); a Too 


S free Tra oer ik Bat): 8 Pwtaaon u Titty). 


KndyCar racing 


Speedway 

MOMMY'S LATE RESULTS: PnaMrLnWa: 

E*B8f 51 Swrton 45: Rearing 42 Qafley Heath 

a Sag 54: WBiMtBmpPri 56 PBmthaougi 40 


Rl 23: Portsmouth v QfH; tea 25: Banstoy v 
fedMMct M 2fc Wes Bnm » $MUd Unlt- 


Atex Zanartfi, of Italy, started on the 
d all alone to wm the 


45J4WC 2 DiMBlatop (GB) 4619: aittat 
Guy (toi and Tbbi 4541 l^OOa: 1 FH 
(Nri 3n*i 4909 m; 2 G Seam (68) 


a PMwMTgOtort 3:4407. J— fa IB Hon- 
IY {Geo B&46RV a P Baton (9 m) 82£fc 3 H 


lYteerjW^ . ... 

HNtetenon (fin) 8L7B. whma joob: 1 
M TondentaM (Ax) lUOnc; 2 M Retort- 
s» (GB) UAR 3 JMnwn ftl) U5L.400a: 
1 A Jumerfco (Uta) 527tec 2 L Stoytar (Aus) 
6333; 3 Ytihncn <03)5398. 1 nnttomp-lL 
Ninon Hub 6.99A; 2 Y Ctert OtoS &71: 3 V 
Wrtlwm(lfe}6j64. 


Football 

Luton will pbya testimonial match 
against West Ham at Kenilworth Road 


ed. Soi 1 rtiwr DPR » Bohan: Fri 9c 
WohesvCtaton; JteertrgvCUort; Fil 
13; HuMenfaU *0kthwn: tom & W« 
v Wc*« Fri 20; IpMfcft v Charitm; Sod 22: 
Sara*Htrtdersfert;M27:SvMonvVW)haE: 
Sw 29: Rxt Vale v toBdfDrt: M 4 Oec SWa 
vNanriEtc Sai 6s Cqart Pataco vStwfleid Un*- 
«t M 11: Nortiidi v Ipswich; Smt 13: 
Southend v W0h£S Fri 1& Ofod V BTOWig- 
tm; Shi 20: TranmwvvQPI^ftt 25: Sams- 


on 5 August for their former England 
tf-2ldek 


BaaebaB 

jUmCMlEMIE CtKaeo UHtta Sm 4 CNP 
fcma 2 (tef tmH Caitona 6 Dvap Write 
5ar4ragn>gmW:Mwws o a3Ng»YW> ton- 
lees 0: BattnnreflteM 3; OaUand 4 Draw 2. 


Under-2l defender Juflan James, who 
joined the cfob 10 ysars ago as a 16- 
year-okL 

En^and mfctfteiderPau! Ince and Nevr- 

caste's Bench win^r 0a«d Ginoia have 
been selected tor a FIFA ab stars worid 
squad to face Brazil in New fork on 14 
July. The match will form one half of a 
doubie-heeder a the Giants Stadium 
and will be followed by a US Ma^or 


toy « Bohan; Scm 2T. Manenastar cay * 
WWwk: sat 3 No*: QrtmEriy v snoffiau litf- 


pole and finished 
IndyCar BudnesepGJ. Joe's 200 at Rxt- 
land International Raceway on Sunday. 
ZBnsitil who took ow the lead for good 
on the 58th of the 108 lap race around 
the 1.95 mite (3.13 kml course, be- 
came the first rooWe m win an fndyCar 
event this yeer and the latest driver fo 
move from the Formula One ranks to 
earn a tide in an fodyCar event. 


ad:FM&Hu)aaiteeUvBadkait9ailii:ftys- 
ClfttoBBrQHkHtfPacFteMn rtMBQB fc 
Sai 3& testol Qb v Brotol Rwera. 


Goff 

Jack Mddaus wffl etesnd his wibmken 
run in the mteors to 339 when he tees 
of In the 12«h Open at Royal Lytham 
aiiStAnnescnlSJuiy.Oigartsasyes- 
terdeyooftemedthteMcMaus, who won 


Rngby Union 

Rowen Shepherd and Kevin McKenzie 
have shared Scotiard's Hayer of the Tour 
award for the recent New Zealand trip. 
Full-back SiephHd scored 23 pomts m 
the two Ibsts afflinst the All Btecks whle 
the hooker McKenzie was described by 


his dkect opponent the All Blacks cap- 
i Fitzpatrick 


tain Sean F&pabrck as "an outstart&tg 
pteyer*. 


TODAY'S FIXTURES 


Football 

EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
SEMWTNALS 

France v Czech Hop (4JQ 


rOW Tnfford. Mrtrtc f««d 
Eri0aad v G em an y (7-30) 
(Wembley SUtBum) 


Rugby League 

BROPEAN SUPER LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP 
writes v EnOand (8.0) 

fat Cartitt' Amis Paris) 


Speedway 

5PEHMAY STAR OP Secon d mart, sec- 
eod leC Poole (51) v Exeter (45) (7-301. 


Otter sports 

TENNS: Wknbledon Oiamptorchlpa (All Eng- 
lanri CU». 
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Turner 
to lead 
Bedford 
crusade 


Rugby Union 


HUGH BATESON 


It says something about the size 
of Bedford's wo coups yester- 
day that the recruitment of Ge- 
off Cooke, the former Encland 

of see 


manager, was probably of sec- 
ondary excitement to the an- 
nouncement that Paul Turner, 
the Welsh mastermind of Sale's 
resurgence, has been signed 
up as player-coach. 

His influence an the top 
flight of English rugby has been 
such that ms fellow Fust-Divi- 
sion players voted him the Nol 
stand-off last year, before a 
falling-out ended his liaison 
with the Manchester club. 

*Tm raring to go," he said. 
“There would seem to be so 
much untapped rugby potential 
in the county of Bedford and Tm 
thrilled to be working with a 
group of people who have a clear 
vision of where rugby is going in 
the new professional era." 

It is his vision that Bedford 
will be paying for - the mastery 
of the gaine which made Sale 
unique among sides promoted 
to the Fust Division in that they 
actually prospered there. 

So it is hardl)' surprising that 
Bedford arc regarding their 
newcomers - Cooke will be di- 
rector of rugby - with uncon- 
cealed delight. The move conies 
about directly through their 
connection with Sports Net- 
work Europe, a partnership in- 
volving Frank Warren, which 
will lake a 50 per cent stake in 
the club. Bob Burrows, the for- 
mer head of ITV SporL is 


SNE’s representative at the 
dub. and becomes its chief ex- 


ecutive. “In my opinion, Cooke 
and Turner will be the ‘dream 
team* to handle the playing af- 
fairs of the new Bedford rugby 
chib," he said. “They provide an 
irresistible combination in our 
ambition to restore Bedford to 
former glories." 

Cooke, who took England to 
one World Cup final and two 
Grand Slams, said: "We have 
some exdting plans and a num- 
ber of lop names have expressed 
an interest in playing a part in 
our fonire. Our priority is to take 
the club back to its rightful po- 
sition in Division One. The dub 
and the people of Bedford de- 
serve nothing else." 

The people of Richmond no 
doubt think something similar 
as rugby’s map changes ac- 
cording to where the money is. 
Yesterday, Craig Quinnell left 
Llanelli to join tus brother Scott 
at Richmond, bringing to five 
the number of internationals 


they can field in the pack. The 
back row of Quinnell, Quinnell 


and Ben Clarke will be as good 
as any in the land, let alone the 
Second Division. 

Still in the Second, Moseley 
have found a seven-man con- 
sortium of local businessmen to 
invest £600,000 in the club, and 
have called a special reeling on 
11 July to turn the club into a 
limited company. 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 


201,069 


The pounds a gambler will ooF 
lect on a £122 accumulator 
if Germany win Euro 96. His 
bets that Manchester United, 
Rangers, Sundeiland, Preston 
and Dunfermline would win 
their divisions and his selec- 
tions, for the 1.000 and 
2,000 Guineas all came up. 
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Tour Line 
0&91 881 485 
,7 AH Counties 
News and Results 
0891 525 075 
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Northants 
Noth. 
Somerset 
Surrey 
5ussex 


Warwiclts^-0891 525 
Worts. ..>0091525 
Yorkshire * 0891 525 
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Henman leads 
British charge 


JOHN ROBERTS 
■Tennis Correspondent 


mm 

h&.M 


A year ago today, 

Tim Henman was 
in disgrace, the first 
player ever to be 
disqualified at 
Wimbledon in the open era. 
This morning he is a national 
hero, having eliminated Yevge- 
ny Kafelnikov, the fifth seed and 
French Open champion, in a 
magnificent contest on the Cen- 
tre Court- 

One shot hit in anger which 
struck a ball-girl ended Hen- 
man's participation 12 months 
ago. Yesterday, the 21 -year- 
old from Oxford displayed his 
full range of strokes and also 
showed tremendous character 
in overcoming the Russian. 
7-6, 6-3. b-7. 4-6. 7-5 after three 
hours and 36 minutes. 

The triumph capped a splen- 
did two days for the British men, 
seven of whom have advanced 
to the second round, a number 
last achieved 20 years ago. Hen- 
man was joined yesterday by 
Greg Rusedski. Mark Petchey. 
Danny Sapsford and Luke Mil- 
itgan.'as well as Chris Wilkin- 
son and Colin Beecher, who had 
successfully negotiated the 
opening day. 

One is guaranteed to make 
further progress, Sapsford be- 
ing Henman's next opponent, 
which would not be good news 
for anybody. 

There were moments in Hen- 
man's match yesterday when he 
seemed aboul to wrap things up 


YESTERDAY AT WIMBLEDON 

'n Henman shows Britons the way with 
p five-set victory over Kafelnikov 

Rusedski, Petchey, Milligan and 
p Sapsford ail add to British joy 

Graf and Sanchez Vicario, last year's 
l) finalists, make comfortable progress 


in straight sets. But Kafelnikov 
surived three break points at 
3-3 in the third set, and then 
proceeded to make life most 
uncomfortable for the British 
No 1. 

Indeed, when it came down 
to the fifth set, Henman ap- 
peared to be on the verge of 
ad ding his name to the great 
British near-misses on the 
world's most famous court. 

Trailing 3-5, he saved two 
match points - both of them 
with aces. Kafelnikov then dou- 
ble-faulted to present Hen- 
man with a couple of break 
points in the next game, and the 
Briton devoured the first with 
a confident forehand down the 
line. 

Henman saved a set point in 
the 11th game with a winning 
serve, and reached match point 
at 7-5 by out-rallying his oppo- 
nent And when it came to the 
crunch for the Russian, Hen- 
man lured him into netting a 
backhand. 

Rusedski revealed that be 
almost missed the tourna- 
ment. “I didn't know whether 


1 was going to be playing, be- 
cause I put my hip out of joint 
in Nottingham," he said. “I felt 
it on Saturday, and then on 
Sunday morning I woke up 
and almost couldn’t get out of 
bed. Fortunately my physio 
managed to put me together 
again." 

The British No 2 was fit 
enough to overcome the chal- 
lenge of Daniel Nestor, a 23- 
year-old Canadian who was 
bom in Belgrade, 7-6, 7-6, 6-2 
“We've always had dose match- 
es," Rudedski said “I just felt 
very confident because I knew 
that if I got into a tie-break I 
could manage a win with the 
British support" 

It was Milligan's first win oth- 
er than in satellite events. The 
19-year-old from MusweU Hill 
Middlesex, ranked No 278, had 
not previously competed at the 
All England Club, but he was 
able to hold his nerve after slip- 
ping two sets to one down to de- 
feat the Swedish Davis Cup 
player, Jonas Bjorkman, 4-6, 
6-1, 2-6, 7-5, 6-4. 

“Once the first set was over. 


Did you guess our hkkteii personality? 

A former Borussia Monchen glad bach defender, gjvton'hb nickname 
because of the way he used to snap at defenders' teds, - 
Berti Vogts has been the Germany coach since. £990, succeeding 
Franz Beckenbauer. After Germany fell in the quarterfinals of the / 
World Cup in 1994, Vogts has rebuffed his critics tyJjuikflrig a 
new team which has cruised through to tfte semi-finals of Euro 96. 
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ACROSS 22 

I Most unpleasant to be 
overdrawn, with reminders 23 
of debts (6) 

5 Lone snake makes one run 25 
(6) 

S Weapon no embargo af- 26 
fccied (9) 

4 Second eleven to go quick- 27 

I I ITolds beads on trains (4) 28 

12 Rock Mass derived from 
concertino parts (10) 

13 Crazy, he will contract 

shortly in here <8) 2 

15 Play abandoned around 
middle of match, as is fit- 3 
ting (5) 

17 Preoccupation of under- 4 
weight German leader (5) 

19 Bounty, paradoxically, 5 

brings misery and want (8) 


Sealion cubin the wild [ 

state, is hostile f 10) \ 

Most impressed, Adam's 
first to gist married (4) 6 

City in which A Trollope is 7 
said to be retired (5) 

Story collector, a friend in S 
time of need? (4-5) K 



teners? (6) 

16 

DOWN 

Shoe-cleaner, the sort that 18 
can be pushed around (7) 
What is accomplished 20 

aloft? (4) 

Plant buried, would you 21 

say, on the beach? (3-5) 

The Flench camp holding 24 
Charles's first bequest (6j 


Slight girl's view? (9) 

He covers all the points of 
fencing (7) 

Association of ideas (6^) 
Yen promised possibly, by 
this lucky thing in Japan? 
(5-6) 

One raises the issue at 
mealtimes (4-5) 

Sheriff s men very loud in 
destroying alibis? (8) 
Isolated aty in ruins, sadly 

J3. we hang about out- 
side^ 

Job, perhaps, in the 


d's first 


mole? (4) 


the novelty of being here for 
the first time and everything 
wore off a bit," he said. “I 
played a very good second set- 
tle upped his game a lot in the 
third set, and the third and 
fourth were very tight, but I 
came out with a few good 
shots on important points, 
which swung it my way." 

Inexperience did threaten to 
unsettle Milligan when it came 
to closing the match out “I was 
very nervous in my last service 
game especially, but a couple of 
people who were watching said 
I didn't look it, so I must have 
hidden it pretty well." 

Milligan now plays Nicolas 
Lapentti, from Ecuador, 
ranked 192 places above him at 
No 86. “He's the same age as 
me, and we know each other 
well from the juniors a couple 
of years back. I’ve watched 
him a lot and he's watched me 
a lot, but I\e only ever played 
him in doubles. It wfll be 
interesting." 

Sapsford also marked a 
breakthrough with his victory 
against Leander Paes, 1-6, 6-2, 
6-4, 7-6. “I’ve played four main 
draws and five qualifying and 
two juniors and it's the first sin- 
gles match I've won at Wim- 
bledon, so I feel as if I've 
exorcised a demon today." 

The 27-year-old from Wey- 
bridge, Surrey, who is ranked 
No 195, stopped playing and 
tried coaching for nine months 
in 1992. until a sponsor helped 
finance his return to the tour. 

-It's nice to actually pro- 
duce a win at Wimbledon, 
where the majority of the 
British public tinnk that this is 
the only tournament of the 
year," he added. 

Petchey*s win against Paes 
was a source of particular sat- 
isfaction, the Indian being 
one of a list of players who 
have defeated the Essex man 
in Davis Cup ties. Their only 
previous meeting was in a 
dead rubber in the World 
Group qualifying round in 
New Delhi in 1992, Paes win- 
ning, 6-2, 6-4. 

Yesterday, Petchey created 
his first match point at 5-4 in 
the fourth set before being 
taken to a tie-break. He then 
saved five set points before con- 
verting his fourth match point, 
13-11. “I was getting a bit frus- 
trated with the £act that I 
should have put the guy away 
before we got to the breaker,” 
he said. 

More reports and results, 
page5 


Tim Henman stoops to conquer on Wimbledon's Centre Court yesterday where he beat Yevgeny Kafelnikov, 
French Open champion and No 5 seed from Russia, in five sets Photograph: David AshddMj 

Below; Brenda Schuttz-McCarthy, the No 11 seed, on her way to victory over Joannette Kruger Photograph:; Empios 
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